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METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA, 


EMILIE 


——— Vi 
PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 




















Prima D« 


ICAL 


DE 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


BENIC 


SERRANO, 


nna. 


SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 
Musical Conductor. 

INSTITUTE, 

With branches in Piano and Harmony. 


. 4 N. B.—Complete vocal instruction and develop- 
sminers:) Pa Mason, Mus Do A.C.M., | ment of the voice from the be ginning to an artistic 
(ar Albert Ross Parsons, A.C.M finish. Répertoire and choral branches. Sig. Ser- 
D | j tent rano woule accept the direction of a choral society. 
: 323 East 14th Street, New York. 
Albert Ross Parsons, | 7ce- President jnscemnspaniitinibacheictastiomiataniatti 
Harr towe Shelley 1 lice- President . . . T 
ents ’ ‘ CHILLE ERRANI, 
R.H W an, Organ Department 
Vocal Teacher, 
} ri 4 i Cs fers ) CCl : , 
: $3 on / 118 East 26th Street, New York. 
John C,G gs, LL.D., Ph.D , Musical Director _ scctesialtatediengaaiuanihaie meinen EERE: 
. ADOLF GLOSE, 
Residence Department for ini CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
( sent on appl on. Address 51 East 87th Street, New York. 
S s "= 7 a eo 
H. w. GREENE, hec’y and Tres , Mne. I. “APPIANI. 
19-21 E, 14th STREET, NEW YORK. onal Culture, 
123 West 39th Street, New York. 
Professional Cards. |™M.IsIDoR PHILIPP, 
Pianist, 
———— Resumed Teaching October 1 
Professional Cards payable strictly in advance, Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France. 
PHILIPP ROTH, 


Violoncello Virtuoso, 
* Violoncello School,” 


published 


Str., Berlin, Germany. 


Miss NINA BERTINI-HUMPHRYS, 
»R Author of the 
SOPRANO by Breitkopf & Hartel, receives pupils. 
Oper i ments for Concert Oratorio, or 84a Ltiidzow 







































WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS. 


) a Ad« 417 East 2Ist Street, New York " 
- ——— | Miss. AMY FAY, 
GEORGE SWEE' . Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
DEPPE METHOD 
33 West 3ist Street, New York. 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. ——_______— 
CORA LINDSEY-LAUDER, 
i87 5th Avenue, New York Voice Culture and Piano 
a aeememmapenEanes 202 37th Street, Chicago, IIL 
RA : SC -R S, MEtan @HeBhnen* aaa ee 
FRANCIS FISCHER POWER CHAS HERBERT CL ARKE. 
,ARITONE Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’'s) and 
BARITONE. Director of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church 
S I x 11. 57th St. and? enus Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction 
_ - siall, Oith St, and 7th Avenue, Studio, Music Hall,57th St. and 7th Av., New York 
New York 
Mme. LABLACHE, 
Dre. CARL MARTIN, Vocal Instruction 
For terms address New York Conservatory of 
BASSO, Music, 112 East 18th Street, New York 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction \W V IDER 
Studio 15 East 17th Street, New Y« rk .W. LAUDER, 
oe = - — scree ti call acmemaetaimitien Pianist, Essayist, Lecturer 
sony St 0, 174 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il 
MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, — Dncttnente 
peeves ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
First Prize of the Paris Conservatoire. Lessons No. 147 East 18th Street, New York. 
ee rs oan eae M. Falcke speaks | Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
I Jes mas = spanis Address, 165 | of ve al and Dramatic Art 
\ Victor Hugo, Paris 
a ~ | Mr. J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 
Mr. and Mrs. ¢ ARI ALVES, . Ft 
Vocal Instruction 
Vocal Instructors, Particular attention to the English language in 
2 et Olet Street. New York. | song Address, STEINWAY HALL 
1368 Park Avenue, near Sist Street, New York. * Studio : 26 East 238d Street, New York. 
Mr. FRITZ GIESE, EMILIO BELARI, 
Violoncellist. Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice 
+ 123 West 39th Street, New York 
Can be ‘ for Concerts, Musicale an a 
nit t Pupils pl r ? > . 
ates, Te Kest MAX B ACHERT, Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 
Everett House, New Y« BASSO—Concert, Oratorio 
_ — 21 Music Hall, Boston 
Mr. C. WHITNEY ( OOMBS 
compceer and ‘Teacher of Voice. Piano ana} MRS: BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 
Org H it Residence 0 West 55 Stree Mezzo Soprano. 
2Ztol. St 49 West 20th Street (Chure : ; ~<A ; Be. 
the Holy Communion), New Yor Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
_ Teacher of Singing and Lyri Declamation, 
Mr. HARRY PEPPER Vocal and Physical Developmeiut 
Tenor Pupils d Singers prepared for Concert, Ora 
: - ) »and Opera 
{ neert, Oratorio and Vocal Instr tior } 
Stu 18 West Ed Ave x St Studio: 123 West 39th Street, New York. 
Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, JOHANNES MIERSCH, 
Voice CULTURE PAUL MIERSCH, 
ITALIAN METHOD Violin and 'Cello Virtuosos, 
' . P : ; - Wi cept Concert Engagements ; alsoa limited 
‘ . fall, Room 6, Sth Avenue and 18th St., number of pupils Address, 
New York 120 East 26th Street, New York. 
ORTON ADLEY, M. A., GUSTAV BECKER, 
CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
Pupils rece for Piano or Oratorio and Opera PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
répert« rt 1348 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
rk 
HARRISON MILLARD, 
PERSONAL OR : 
Vocal Instructor, 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 19 East 14th Street, New York. 
In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and W ALI kK R KAI FMANN, 
rhe Interpreta Violoncellist and Teacher, 
|. G RICH, author of **Complete Musical 110 East 70th Street, » New York. 
\ G r Analyti cal Harmony” en ae 
, ¢ t ser tandpoint), “Music as « >A’ : , 
anguage, &c. lock Box #6, CHICAGO. | Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPE RTON, 
» .D Representative of Lamperti, 
Mr. CARL V. LACHMUND, Vocal Teacher. 
Professor a e SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY Ognotz and Walnut Lane Schools, Bryn Mawr 
Piano, Theory and Lectures College Glee Club. 
*rivate S , 262 Lenox Avenue, New York Residence : 408 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
| 
GUSTAV HINRICHS | 
’ 
| VocaL Stupio; Opera A SPECIALTY | 
| i} 
. | 
| 124 East 23d St., New York City. 
| 
| 





Me in the Summer 


(bh) 


(a) “O Come with 


(a) * Mother ” (Mutter). 


FRANK VAN DER STUCKEN’S 


LATEST COMPOSITIONS. 
TWO SONGS FOR SOPRANO. 


Night” (*O Komm mit mir in die Frit lingsnacht ”) 
“Fallih! 


TERED MAIE OCOHORUSES. 


(b) “A Heart That Is Thine Own” (“Lass Nicht von Einen Herzen”), 
(c) “* Two Faithful Hearts ” (“ Zwei Treue Herzen” ). 


fe SOLD AT LEADING MUSIC STORES. —___ 





















Fallah!” 











Seen. CLARA POOLE-KING, 
The Celebrated Dramatic Contralto. 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
The we therington, 
1 Park avenue, New Yorx. 
MAX TREUMANN, 


Concert, 
101 West 86th Street 


Baritone 
Culture. 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert-Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New Y« 


MURIO-CELLI, 7 


Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
New York 








MME. 
Vocal Instruction. 
18 Irving Place, New York. 
Mr. A AL B E RT PARDO, 


Tenor. 
‘an be secured for Concerts and Musicales. 
ie Dates and Terms to MAX BACHERT, 
Everett House, New York 
TIDDEN, 
Pianist. 


Address from December 15 care of THE 
COURIER, 19 Union Square, New York. 


Apply 





PAUL 


MUSICAL 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York 
Mr. and Mrs, TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Vocal Culture, 
71 East 52d Street, New York. . 
Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


we d Deve ome nt and Complete Education of 





he Voice 3 West 39th Street, New York 
=e L. WHEELWRIGHT, 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND VIRGIL 


PRACTICE CLAVIER. 
Care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, New York 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston 
Miss LILLIE BERG’S LAMPERTI 
VOCAL SCHOOL. — Founpen 1880. 


America’s recognized authority on Lamperti 
His accompanist and under teacher, with special 
certificates. 

CONCERT, CHURCH, ORATORIO, 
Pupils prominent every where 
Special course for Teachers with Diploma Cir- 

cular 12 West 60th Street, New York 
Brooklyn Studi », UA Montague St., Wedne sdé jays. 


OPERA 


W. E. MAC CLYMONT, 
CONCERT ORGANIST, 
Will receive engagements for Recitals, Organ 
Openings, &c., and is prepared to accept pupils 
for instruction in Piano and Organ. Aci ompanist 
r Vocal Teachers and Concerts a specialty. For 
Terms, Dates, &c., address Mr. Wm. E. Mac 


Clymont, 158 Fifth > New York 
CARLOS HASSELBRINK, 


Violin Virtuoso. 


Avenue 


Lessons given in Violin and Ensem ble Playing 
106 and 108 East 24d Stree Yew York 


ELLIOTT 7 


HASLAM, 
SINGING MASTER, 
Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and special lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE 
OPERA.—RoOles passed or restudied 
ORATORIO. Best traditional renderings of Re- 
citative and Aria in the standard cratorios. 
CONCERT.— Suitable répertoire formed, display 
ing to the best advantage the individua 
characteristics of each singer 





W. 


Works restudied in English with Lyric Artists un- 
familiar with the language. 





Studio: 78 Fifth Avenue 
Reception Hours: 1to3 P.M. 
Mr. RUDOLF KING, 
Pianist. 


ee: Ke ttenbriic *ke ngasse 7, Vienna, Austria. 


Miss | ROSA LINDE, 


Contralto. 


For Terms and Dates address Henry Wolfsohn, 
ieee 331 East 14th Street, New York, — 
Mr. PERLEE V. JERVIS, 


Teacher of the Piano. 
Mason’s Touch and Technic 
Studio: Carnegie Music Hall, New York. 


ELIZABETH 

CHURCHILL MAYER, 
recommended by William Shake- 
spere, London. Vocal Culture, gs in Har- 


mony and Counterpoirt. 1 P.M. to3P. 
230 West 59th Street, New York, 


HELENE von DOENHOFF, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 
Opera, Concerts, Festivals. 


Mrs. 


Specially 








FRANK DE RIALP, 
Legitimate School of Singing. 
15 East 16th Street, New 
CLARENCE LUCAS, Mus. 
Of the Conservatoire of Paris, France 
Composer and Teacher. 


York 


Bac., 


CLARA ASHER-L U CAS, 
Of London Philharmonic Concerts, &c., 
Solo Pianist 
Board per year, $250. 
Terrace, Regent's Park, 
London, England 
FRANK ELMORE, 
Baritone Vocalist, 
_ Voice Specialist and Teacher of the Art of Sing 
ing. 12 East 15th Street, New York 
CONRAD WIRTZ, 
Pianist and Teacher, 
Professor of Piano at Grand Conservatory 


Private Studio: 219% Seventh Avenue, New Yo rk 


LUDWIG DORER, _ 


Pianist and Teacher in the 


19 Portland N. W 





higher art of Piano- 








forte Playing, especially for the works of Bi * 
Beethoven (last Sonatas) and Liszt « orrect 
Phrasing.) Daily, between 12 and 2 
1062 Halsey Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 
LYMAN BRACKE]1 €. 
PIANO, ORGAN AND CONDUCTING 


152 Tremont Street, isoston 
Chickering Hall Building. 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Pianoforte Instruction. Authorized Teacher 
Leschetizky Method. 
Studio: No. 9 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave 


Mme. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 
Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New Y 
Mrs. GERTRUDE LUTHER, 
SOPRANO 
Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals 
Lessons in Singing 
41 East 2ist Street, New York 
Mme, FLORENZA p’ARONA, 
LAMPERTI AuTHORITY (Elder). 
Eleven years student (certificated) and Prima 


Donna of the principal opera houses of the world 


Instruction from foundation to stage. Hours 
arranged for Professionals and Teachers, 
124 East 44th Street, New York 


SERENO R. FORD, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Theory, 
30x 564, Stamford, Conn 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 15! East 62d street, New York 











CARYL FLORIO’S 
Practical }{armony. 


A new work on Elementary Harmony—a simple but 

comprehensive treatment of the subject. Music Teachers 

and Students will find it complete in every detail. 

Price, $2.00 per co ry. 

Key To Friorio’s Practica, Harmony, $2 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 

76 E.9th St., NewYork ; 215 Wabash Ave.,Chicago. 


THE GEORGE M. GREENE 
VOCAL SCHOOL 


Combines the advantages of able instruction, 
approved methods and a refined musical home, 
Pupils fill prominent positions. Special train- 
ing for those desiring to teach, 





00, 








Circulars sent on application, Address 
GEORGE M. GREENE, 









ddress care Steinway Hall, New York. 


425 West 22d Street New York, 
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he Virgil Practice Clavier. 


‘*DgEAR SiR—I have been much pleased with 
the PRACTICE CLAVIER, and its use has convinced 
me of its superior qualities as an instrument for 
the technical part of piano practice.” 








“ The most useful and complete ally of the plano 
in existence.’’ 





‘The Practice CLAVIER is an unerring monitor and guide.” 
LOLI LOLA hh A ll lk ll al ll ll” 


Claviers rented at a distance with privilege of purchase. 


and new Illustrated Catalogue. 


VIRCIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CoO., 
26 West 15th Street, New York. 


‘*The principles of touch involved are entirely 
correct and meet my full approbation. 
quiring perfect finger control, for gaining strength 
and endurance, and as a means for silent practice, 
it is excellent.” 
Wishing you great success, I am cordially yours, 


\ 


Yours truly, 
I, J. PADEREWSKI. 





For ac- 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 


WILLIAM MASON. 


Send for rental purchase plan 





Professional Cards. 


MARIE LOVELL BROWN 


(Mrs. Dexter), 


Teacher of Pianoforte Playing and Harmony. 
Address, Cc hickering Hall, New York. 





PROF. RIV ARDE, 
Vocal Art. 
30 East 23d Street (Madison Square). 
RICHARD T. PERCY, 


Accompanist and Concert Organist. 








Organ Oratorio Accompaniments a s wom f 
With F. E. Bristol, Room 27, Carnegie Music Hall. 
GENEVRA JOHNSTONE BISHOP, 


Soprano. 


Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 


2505 Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


WILLIAM H. LEE, Baritone, 


Late of American, Emma Juch and 
Clara Louise Kellogg Opera Companies. 


Concerts and Vocal Instruction. 


~ 





Studio : 98 Fifth Ave., Room 7, New York. 
(Tuesdays and Saturdays.) 

CARL BRUCKHAUSEN, 

Concert Pianist. Pupil of Barth, Berlin High 

School, of Joseffy and of S. B. Mills. Will receive 


engagements and pupils. 
204 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


EDMUND J. MYER, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Author of * Truths of Importance to Vocalists,” 
‘Voice Training Exercises,” ‘‘The Voice from 
a Practical Standpoint,” ‘: Vocal i. ment, 


Summer Term at Round Lake, 
Studio, 36 East 23d oadbed New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 
Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 6 East 87th Street, New York. 


&c. 





G ARL LE VIN _SEN 
Vocal Getrateten 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 
EDWARD M. YOUNG, 
Baritone, 
(Conductor of Boonton, N. Ja Choral Union), and 
Mrs. EDWARD M. YOUNG, 
Mezzo Soprano. 
Instruction in Voice Culture and Piano. 
Studios: Morristown, N. J., and at Lauter’s, 
Broad St., Newark, N. J. Concert Engagements. 
DAVID WILLIAMS, 
Solo Tenor Calvary Protestant Episcopal 
Church 
Church Festivals, Oratorio, and Ballad Concerts. 
106 West 106th Street, New York. 


WALTER PETZET, 


Pianist and Composer. 





Home Studio: 169 East 69th Street. |" 








Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Il. 
Sznp For CATALOGUE. 

MUSICAL DIRECTORS : 





WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, . Piano. 
CALVIN B, CADY, . Piano. 
VITTORIO CARPI, . Vocal, 
CLARENCE EDDY, . Organ. 
S. E. JACOBSOHN, . Violin. 
FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, . Harmony, &c. 





KSTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Président. 





Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent rrzz on 
application. 





Established 1881. 


MRS. REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL, 


HIGHER ART OF PIANO 
PLAYING. 


297 East Indiana Street, CHICAGO. 





Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BADR, Directress. 

Thorough musical education after the 
methods of foremost European conserva- 
tories. 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
any time. 

Young ladies in the home department are 
under the personal supervision of the direc- 
tress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Sts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 
HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany : Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musik wolff, Berlin. 





Agency Founded 
1879. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new-Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein Hall, 
Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz: Rubinstein, Biilow, Joachim, 
d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno-d’Al- 
bert, Mile. Kleeberg, Mme. Marcella Sem- 
brich, Alice Barbi, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Hans 
von Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara- 
sate, and of the German Ethnographic Exhi- 
bition, Chicago. 

Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 


Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 


DRESDYDAN, GwARMARNY. 
Thirty-eighth year. 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among whem for 
Theoretical branches are Felix Driiseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano, Prof. DBring. 
Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole, Sherwood, Tyson-Wolff, Mus. 
Doc.,&c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fahrmann, Music Director Hipner, Organist Janssen; for String 
and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are 
Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Griitrmacher; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Friul. vos 
Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl. Orgeni, Ronneburger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer 
Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c, Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single 
branehes. Principal admission times, beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted 
also at other times. Prospectus and full list of teachers at the officesof Tux Musicar Courier and through 
Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Directer. 





26 W. 15th Street, 
Near Fifth Avenue. 


THE VIRCIL PIANO SCHOOL. 


Devoted exclusively to the study of the Piano upon the rational methods of the PRACTICE CLAVIER. 
By this system artistic results are far more surely and quickly secured than by any other. The Training 
of Teachers a SPECIALTY. 


Fall Term begins Sept. 26. Sept. 23 and 24 are examination and enrollment days. 


appress THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 26 W. 15th St., New York. 





THE BROAD STREET CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


1331 SOUTH BROAD stueer + PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


716 NORTH BROAD STREET, 
GILBERT R. COMBS, Director. 


Thorough and Complete in Every Department. All Branches ot. 30 Eminent Professors, including 
GILBERT R. COMBS, Piano _— HUGH A. Oy KE, Mus. Doc., Theoretical Department. 
EMIL GASTEL, Vocal Departme: EDWIN Aree BRILL, Violin Department. 
JOHN W. *POMMER, Jn., Organ Depnrtment. 
Unequaled Free Advantages, Complete Band and Orchestra Department. 
For terms, hours, catalogues and full i, address GILBERT R. COMBS, Director, 
1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





COLOGNE-ON-THHE-RHING- 


THaH CONSERVATORY OF' MUSIC. 
FOUNDED IN 1850. 
PRINCIPAL: PROFESSOR DR. FR. WULLNER. 


The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and all orchestral instruments); 
second, Vocal ; and third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. 

The Vocal School is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and (4) operatic singing. There is alsoa 
training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are classes for Italian, German, 
literature, liturgy, choral singing, ble playing (chamber music), ensemble singing, musical dictation, ele- 
cution, sight raeng. orchestral playing. conductiug, &e., &c. Teaching staff consists of thirty-two teachers. 

T April 1; bg Term September 16. Next entrance examination takes place 
April 1, at the College (Wotfatrease The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, violin, viola, 
violoncello classes ; 200 marks ($50) for aiid. the other orchestral instruments, and 400 marks ($100) for solo singing. 


For full details apply to the SECRETARY, 
WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


HAGEN, HEINRICH & DUNHAM, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


CORNETT PIANOS, 


525, 527, 529, 531 W. 24th STREET, NEW YORK. 


[SAAG [ COLE t CON MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 


PIANIST, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Applications, Correspondence and New Musie te 
VENEERS, 


be sent to 
And Importers of 


Concert Direction, HERMANN WOLFF, 
Beruin W., Am CARLSBAD 19. 

FANCY WOODS, 
426 and 427 Bast Eighth St., Bast River, 


DORA V. BECKER, 


NEW YORK. | 
| CONCERT VIOLINISTE. 


RICE MUSICAL STRING COMPANY, |. O® TERNS Sc. ADDRESS 


; | 1848 Lexington Ave., New York, 
Manufacturers of All Kinds of | 


« Musical Strings, « | 
N. SIMROCK, Berlin, Germany, 


























Nos. 157, 159 & 161 W. 29th Street, 
NEW YORK. Original Publisher of BRAHMS’ and 








GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 


W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


CHEAP EDITION. 
THE CELEBRATED FOUR SYMPHONIES OF 
JOHANNES BRAHMS, 


arranged for Piano, four hands (only Original Edition), 
are now to be had in one volume at the low price of 


7th Regiment Band, Deccab/e. Werke. 


N. G. S.N. Y., 


Address, 25 Union Square, New York City, 





lated advantages of years of successful operation. 
Instructions in all Z and Instrumental 
Instrumentation, 


appointed stage, with scenery, organs, harp, 
free ad ual to 1 
ee fen ree a to 10 lessons 


B. EBERHARD, Mus. Dee,, President, 
The Grand Censervatery of Music, 


$2.50, 


Will be sent, postage free, upon 


BAYN E’S BAND. 


69th Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y. 


WM, BAYNE, Bandmaste:, 
58 Third Ave., 


or singly at 7s5c. each. 
receipt of amount by money order. 

he cost of these Symphonies in the American 
Reprint Edition is $s. 





TSCHE LIED" (The Ger- 


A (containing 107 songs) at 7s5c. 


“DAS D 


man Song) four 





142 West 23d St. New York. 


Music furnished for Balls, Lodges, Clubs and Private 
Parties. 





each. 











_& 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PIANO C0.: 


FARIBAULIT, MINN. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


* PIANOS. 


SEND FOR FOR CATALOGUE. 





Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market. 

We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 


Foot East roth Street, New York. 


shaved. 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORK. 


REGINA! 


PATENTED, 


The REGINA is the first and only Music Box 
manufactured in the United States. 

The REGINA plays thousands of popular and 
sacred melodies by means of indestructible 
metallic tune sheets. 

The REGINA excels in fmm A and volume of 
tone as well as general durability. 

The REGINA has a clock work whose parts are 
interchangeable throughout, and repairs, if 
any, will not cause the trouble and expense 
always experienced with imported music 
boxes. 

The REGINA can be furnished in any style 
and size for Parlor or Concert use ; _—— 
artistically ornamented case connected with 
a hall clock, or as automaton with money 
drop attachment. 


THE REGINA MUSIC BOX CO, 


20 Morris St., Jersey City, N. J. 














CHINESE, SILK AND COPENHAGEN 


STRiIN Gs, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CHR. CARL OTTO, 
MARKNEUKIRCHEN, SAXONY, QERMANY. 


All kinds of Musical Instruments ahd 
parts thereof. 


Collection of Music neti, te the ee Exposition, 
Germa 


BOOSEY & CO. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. Songs, Church Services, Ete., Ete. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUES. 


ENOCH @ SON, London, England 3 EAST FOURTEENTH ST. 
NEW YORK. 


CHEMICAL EDENELLS, 








Publishers of the latest Songs and 
Ballads by the most eminent com- 
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JAMES BATH, London, E 
Martin Piano Trucks, 


PATERSON & SONS, Sdinburgh, Scotland. 
AUFFERMANN’S 
THE ONLY PRACTICAL TRUCK MADE. 
For catalogues and prices address 


STAINED VENEERS, 


234-238 East 43d St.. New York. SIOUX CITY, IA. 











STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


PIANO. 
GEO.STECK & CO., Manufacturers. 


WAREROOMS: 


STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 
Qualities and Ex- 


PIANOS quisite Tone, witha 


38 YEARS’ HISTORY. 





1893, Have an enviable 


record for Durable 


1855. 


They are known everywhere and are univer- 
& WEN FLL~’ respected for their inherent merit. 
911 to 923 Broadway, Albany, Wi. Y, 


7 E may be able to show you a thing or two about Organs 
if you will give us a chance by ordering a sample. Our 





Organs sell and satisfy. —__— m 


THE ANN ARBOR ORCAN Co., 


High Grade Organ Makers, ANN ARBOR, MICH, U.S. A. 


nabes & 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


THESE INSTRUMENTS HAVE BEEN BEFORE THE PUBLIC FOR FIFTY-FIVE YEARS, AND 
UPON THEIR EXCELLENCE ALONE HAVE ATTAINED AN 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 
WHICH ESTABLISH THEM 


Unequaled in TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 
Every Piano fully Warranted for Five Years. 

















NEW YORK. 
148 Fifth Avenue. 


WASHINGTON: 
817 Pennsylvania Ave, 


BALTIMORE: 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 
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2 PILADELPIT[A, PA. 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 
RESPECT. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITORY - 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE UPON APPLICATION. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





Established 1850. 


The Carl Barckhoff 
Church Organ Company, 


— BUILDERS OF — 


Church Organs, 


Salem, Ohio. 





Owing to our large facilities, we are enabled #4 
to fill all orders promptly and in comparatively 
short time, if desired. 
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LAWRENCE & SON PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BiGcH GRADE 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 


Agents Wanted. Send for Catalogue. 
MARIETTA, OHIO. 


Palbuin 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


The Baldwin Piano Co.., 
GILBERT AYE. and EDEN PARK ENTRANCE, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A 





ACTION 
MACHINERY, 


Boring Lathes with all necessary Chucks, Pinning 
Machines, Gluing Machines, Circular Cutters, Bridle 
Tip Punches and all other Special Machinery and 
Tools required for Action making; all of approved 
design and superior workmanship. 

Special Machinery designed and constructed. 


N. ERLANDSEN, 


172 CENTRE STREET, - NEW YORK. 
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BEST . 
“°* |Pipe Organs. 
Most Salable Also Flue and Reed Pipes, 
ORGAN Voiced or Unvoiced. 
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MORGENSTERN & KOTRADE, 
LEIPZIG, GERMANY, 
Manufacture the Highest Grade PIANO ACTIONS 
And the best finished and select Ebony PIANO SHARPS 


In their world renowned factories, now 47 YEARS in existence, provided 
with the latest mechanical improvements. 





First Award—London Exposition, 1884. 

The Piano Actions and PIANO SHARPS of MORGENSTERN & KOTRADE are 
exceedingly durable and please everyone. 

Wide-awake Representatives wanted in America, as the firm is prepared to 
introduce its product here and give thorough satisfaction. 











THE SCHWANDER 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS 


LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES, 
&# The most perfect Action of the present time. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON, 


(ESTABLISHED FIFTY-FIVE YEARS.) 
NEW YORK AND PARIS, 
NEW YORK FACTORY: 88, 90 & 92 LINCOLN AVE, 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


Sole Agents for United | 
Statesand Canada. { 26 Warren St., New York. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





SYM PHONION 





— 


m ALL coumirnees. 


THE SYMPHONION is the best Music 
Box, with Interchangeable Steel Disks. 


THE SYMPHONION for purity and 


sonority of tone is unexcelled. 


THE SYMPHONION surpasses all other 
similar instruments, because of solidity of 
construction and elegance of appearance. 


THE SYMPHONION has a repertory of 
several thousand of the most select musical 
compositions. 








MUSICAL INSTRUMENT DEALERS not 
C) handling the SYMPHONION should not neglect 
to introduce it at once. 
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UR Productions of the present year are 












the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical 
examination of the musi- 
cal profession and the 


public. 


CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 
BosTon. 
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'MUSIC and BOOK PUBLISHERS. 
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Catalogue No. 1.—Music for Piano. 
LONDON, ENGLAND, | «No. 2—Vocal Music. 
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Catalogue No. 5.—Music for Flute. Cornet. 


| _ Horn, 
Catalogue No. 6.—Music for Organ and Harmonium. 
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| 





Toronto, Canada : 68 King St., W. 
| London, England : 19 Hanover Sq. 
Scumowska, Gorski, Sauret, Jean Gerardy, Evan- | BP CATALOGUES MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION. 
ageline Florence, Belle Cole, Katharine Fisk and 
Marguerite Macintyre, Ben Davies, Norman Sal- | 


mond, Plunket Greene, London Symphony Concerts, | 
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sy. RAYNER, 


IMPORTER OF 
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. WRITE US. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., 


Brattleboro, Vt. 


ERARD HARPS. 


Only Harps Used by the World’s Greatest Harpists. 


Western Representatives: 


LYON, POTTER & CO., 
CHICAGO. 








Eastern Representatives: 


N. STETSON & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
NEW YORK CITY: 


| CEO. W. HERBERT, (8 East {7th Street. 
|S. & P. ERARD, 18 Great Marlborough Street, London, England. 














E respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
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A 
loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 
manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano, 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 


PIANOS. 


a genuine “SoHMER PIANO.” 

We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 
with the fine quality and high reputation of the “Soumer Piano” to 
warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous 
dealers or agents. 

Every genuine “Soumer Piano” has the following trade mark 
stamped upon the sounding board : 
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SOHMER & CO, 149-155 Fast 14th st. New York. 
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GRAND anp UPRIGHT PIANOS. 





Warerooms: Fifth Avenue, corner West Sixteenth Street, New York. 
Manufactories: 121, 123, 125,127 Seventh Avenue; 147, 149, 151 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK. 
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ERE is a little dialogue overheard recently in 
front of a music store: 
A.—(looking at photograph of Mdlle. Guer——a)— 
‘She is better than that. 
B.,—‘‘I prefer the photograph.” 


A.—‘' Why?” 
B.-—‘‘ Because it doesn’t sing.” 
Whom could they have meant? 


S Von Bulow anecdotes are now in order the 

‘‘Chatterer” of the ‘‘Saturday Evening Ga- 

zette,” of Boston, had this to tell about the dead 
pianist : 

Alas, poor Von Biilow! I[knewhim well. He wasa fellow of infinite 
eccentricity. He was a great artist, also, in his way, though he never 
impressed me with a belief that there was much feeling in his piano 
playing. In fact, I do not think that he had much feeling, or perhaps 
Ishould say, much sentiment. All that fingers could do with the | 
piano, his fingers did ; but no soulfulness ever found its way through 
their tips; and yet his artistic instincts were deeply seated, and he 
was as much of an enthusiast in his art as his cynical and stoical 
nature would permit him to be. He had a keen appreciation of a 
joke, but I cannot recall that I ever saw him smile. He told his 
jokes, and played his jokes, and listened tothe jokes of others, with 
complete absorption in them all, but there was never any external 
sign that he enjoyed them. 

I remember very well when he was last here calling on him inthe 
artists’ room in Music Hall. He was smoking a cigarette and was 
walking to and fro in great agitation, evidently much annoyed. He 


was completely upset by the number of people who had sent to him 
to that room for his autograph. ‘“Confound it,” he exclaimed, 


‘*where the devil is that man who signs my autographs for me? He 
should be here. 
and she should be gratified at once. 
shall have to write one myself.” 
back of a card. 


There is a lady waiting down stairs for an autograph 
Place aux Dames! Isuppose I 
And he proceeded to do so on the 
“There! I think that is as much unlike my auto- 


| would,” he said. 


| worse, that I could not restrain myself.” 


| saw, November 17, last year. 


‘sleeper, &c. 


the change from his opinions between 1876 and the 
present day. This personal view is taken by the op- 
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graph as I can make it,”’ showing me the signature, which was certain- 
ly a remarkle example of chirography. 
me, asI returnedittohim. “SoedolI! Have a cigarette.’’ He was 
desperately serious, and when the agent he expected arrived he sent 
him down with the card and regained his equanimity. 

That afternoon he played only Beethoven sonatas. After the first 
part I called on him, and he seemed to be very happy over the fact 
that the audience applauded him most in that sonata, which, as he 
said, “I played likea pig.”’ At his first visit, I recall his course 
toward a conductor who came to his assistance at the last moment, 
| the musician who should have conducted being intoxicated and un- 

able to appear. At the end of the concert Von Biilow went to the one 

who had volunteered so kindly, and was very effusive to him before 
the audience. If 1 am not mistaken, he embraced him. In any case 
he was extravagent in testifying his satisfaction, and there was much 
applause at thescene. I saw Von Biilow after the concert and he said 
to me : “ Did you see my little scene with the conductor?” I said 
that I did, and asked why he was so desperately demonstrative, and 
why he made such a scene. “ Ah! you ask that? I expected you 
But why not? It did me no harm, and it may do 
Beside, I was so grateful that the conducting was no 
He was a curious man, 
was Von Biillow, and a fascinating one, despite peculiarities. With 
his disappearance musical art lost one of its representative men. 


| 


him good. 





THE WOES OF AN IMPRESSA RTO. 
HE Vienna impresario, Ignaz Kugel, has hada 
deal of trouble with the Teutonivorous baritone 
Victor Maurel. The original agreement was for a 


| tour through Europe, excepting France and England, 
| to comprise sixty evenings, either concert or theatre, 
| at the rate of 2,000 frs. each. Then Maurel got an | 


engagement at Lisbon and the contract was altered 
to thirty evenings in three months, beginning at War- 


at Kugel’s house in Vienna and demanded all expenses 
from Paris and back, first-class express trains, 
Kugel, although this involved 3,000 
gulden extra expense, assented. In Warsaw Maurel 
sang five times and got his 10,000 frs. Two days 
later he ought to have sung in ‘‘ Rigoletto” at Lem- 
berg, but he refused to appear, yet still claimed his 
2,000 frs. Then they went to Bucharest, where he 
again demanded the 2,000 for not singing at Lem- 
berg, and when payment was refused declared he 
would not sing at a theatre. He went to the theatre, 


| however, twice there and five times in Odessa, and 
| collected the money for himself. 
| to a loss of 9,000 frs., had to pay 10,000 frs. damages at 
St. Petersburg, as he had signed for Maurel. 


Kugel in addition 


The 
end of the tournée is a crop of law suits, the result of 
which is anxiously expected. 








‘THE WAGNER CASE.” 
E have before us a brochure by Edward Kulke 
entitled ‘‘ Richard Wagner and Friedrich 
Nietzsche.” The work is dedicated to the anti-Wag- 
nerian critic Hanslick by permission, and Kulke justly 
regards this as honorable to both and as showing that 
they have one quality at least in common—that is, 


freedom from fanaticism. The book was written and | 


accepted by a publisher immediately after the ap- 
pearance of Nietzsche’s diatribe, but was withdrawn 
when the mental condition of Nietzsche was an- 


|nounced. Kulke rejects with merited contempt the 
| opinion of the Wagner maniacs that ‘‘ The Wagner 


Case” was a symptom of incipient insanity. ‘‘One 
does not need to be a lunatic,” he writes, ‘‘to dis- 
like Wagner.” He regards it as containing, like 
all Nietzsche’s writings, flashes of great genius. 
Nietzsche is, first of all, an extraordinary personality; 
but however paradoxical his utterances may be, they 
are always the utterances of a mind fully conscious 
of what it says, even when it imposes on itself little 


| restraint. 


The ‘‘ Wagner Case” Kulke describes in a series of 
contradictory terms—deep thoughts, frivolous mock- 
ery, weighty turns, bad jokes, rhetorical force, a 
tattered style, brilliant language, ignoble plays on 


| words, a far seeing glance, injurious self blindness, | 
severe charges and conscience stricken pangs. 
the production of a discoverer of contradictions, who 
is in contradiction with himself, who is judge and 
self accuser, who is patient and physician at once, 
unable to aid himself or others. 
Nietzsche may be criticised with reference to the ten- 
dency of the age, its exaggerated doctrine of nation- 


The pamphlet. of 


ality, its race theory, its vegetarianism, its hostility to 


science, its mixture of religion and art, and in this 
| view it should be called not the “Case of Wagner,” 
| but the ‘‘Case of the Nineteenth Century,” for 
| Nietzsche is fighting for the highest good of mankind 
apologized for hissomewhat curt greeting of me by saying that he against a stupefaction by mysticism and metaphysics 
| dragged on to the stage. 


From another point of view it is not the ‘‘ Wagner 


Case,” but rather the ‘‘ Nietzsche case,” for it marks 





“You enjoy it,” he said to 


But Maurel turned up | 


It is | 


| he ealls Wagner’s “‘ brutal” he is going too far. 
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ponents as well as adherents of Wagner. The latter 

in dust and ashes cry, ‘‘ Woe to the renegade!"" The 
| former assume the tone of a schoolmaster to a school- 
| boy, who after a whipping tearfully promises never 
to doit again. But, continues Kulke, there is a tRird 
| view ; look at it as pure criticism, a critique of a work 
of art, without regaid to any connection with culture, 
without regard from whom it proceeds, or whether 
the writer has already spoken on the subject; do not 
look at it as the work of a whilom Wagnerian, but of 
an utterly unknown man, and then see what it is 
worth; what arguments hitherto not brought for- 
ward it brings forward, and whether these are calcu- 
lated to depreciate the value of Wagner's art. 

Nietzsche calls the age one of decadence. This is 
true and false. False of the age in general that has 
made such scientific and technical advances ; true of 
the age in the field of morals, for there it lacks 
Gerechtigkeit, justice and uprightness. Things of 
the age may be sound or diseased. If the latter, they 
are so not because they are of the age, but acci- 
dentally. Wagner and Schopenhauer are men of the 
age, and therefore Nietzsche classes them with the 
disease of the age, modernity, of which Wagner is 
the leader. 

Nietzsche's question, Is Wagner then a human being? 
is not without justification. When we regard Wag- 
| ner as the champion of fanatical revolutions, a foe of 
| science under the cloak of compassion for animals, a 
defender of every kind of folly, then we must allow 
that in the sense of Herder, Lessing, Wieland, 
Goethe and the great classics, Wagner was not a 
‘‘Mensch.” The best part of Nietzsche's work is not 
what he says of Wagner's art, but his side strokes at 
the inartistic results of this art, at the cap and bells 
| of the Wagnerians, against their un-German, Hegelian 

style, and their Bayreuth pilgrimages—as if in this 
serious world the Germans cared only for tomfoolery. 
‘‘On these subjects,” says Kulke, ‘‘it is a pleasure to 
hear Nietzsche.” 

But tocome down to particulars; that is the ‘‘ Case of 
Nietzsche.” Why did Nietzsche, who in 1876 was the 
very champion of Wagner and all things Wagnerian, 
as Kulke shows by pages of extracts from Nietzsche's 
‘‘Richard Wagner in Bayreuth,” change his opinion? 





| 


What were the reasons for the change? He speaks 
| of his recovery from the Wagner disease. Who was 
his doctor and what were the medicines? It is to be 


regretted that he gives no information respecting 
his personal relations to Wagner, and this silence 
exposes him to many misconstructions. For example, 
Richard Pohl attributes the change to the unfavor- 
able opinion that Wagner expressed about an opera 
that Nietzsche wrote, and to overweening vanity. 
Others find in Nietzsche’s expression, ‘‘ Wagner was 
in old times feminini generis,” a hint, that Cosima 
Wagner caused the difference between him and 
Wagner. 

Neither of these explanations can be accepted, 
and of conjectures there is no end. But between 1876 
|and 1888 twelve years elapsed. What was Nietzche 
about during this period? In 1878 he published 
‘‘Menschliches, Allzu Menschliches,” a book ‘ fiir 
freie Geister,” dedicated to the memory of Voltaire. 
Here is the answer as to who was his physician. Vol- 
taire was his doctor, his deliverer from Wagner, the 
light bringer who scattered the clouds of mysticism. 
In reading Voltaire he found what it was to be a 
bringer of freedom and light to the soul, a champion 
of reason against prejudice and darkness, a bene- 
| factor of mankind—a ‘“‘ Mensch.” 
| How came Nietzsche to study Voltaire? Here, 
again, we are left to conjecture, only it is worth noting 
| that the publication of ‘‘ Parsifal” text was not sepa- 
rated by any long time from the Voltaire centenary, 
and possibly Nietzsche had learned the tendency of 
the work. We know he described it as displaying a 
| deadly hatred to knowledge and morality, as sickly 
sentimentalism, as reactionary in every respect. 

His hatred of it led him to think, and thinking made 
him revolt from Wagner. He had followed the mas- 
ter so far; he would go no step farther. 

Leaving Nietzsche's change of base, let us come to 
Nietzsche's objections to Wagner. First he likes the 
orchesterklang, say the orchestration of ‘‘ Carmen.” 
That's a matter of taste. He is annoyed by Wagner's 
orchestration. That’s a matterof nerves. But when 

Or- 
chestral effects are modified by the course of time, 
and are developed in lines parallel to the progress in 
instruments. Every new or improved instrument 





gives the composer a new means of color, and hence 
the instrumentation of any age seems richer and 
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nuanced than its predecessor. Of course anyone 
may call such orchestral effects ‘‘ brutal” if he likes, 
then call Mozart's effects brutal com- 
with Hindel’s, and so on. Where is the limit 

Orchestral effects are a matter of the period, 
individual, and if Wagner is ‘‘ brutal” so 
ery modern composer, Verdi, Meyerbeer, 
Berlioz, Liszt ‘brutal Bizet’s orchestral 
tem may be founded on praiseworthy restraint, 
artistic quality, as long as it does not 


nut he must 
pared 
to me 
not of the 


be called 





excelient 


irise from weakness. It is no fault that old com- 
posers did not use means that did not then exist ; it 
sa fault if modern composers do not use those at 
heir disposal. Oddly enough, it is Wagner's orches- 


tral effects that his bitterest opponents as a rule ad- 
mire and praise 

Nietzsche also calls Wagner's orchestral effects kiin- 
stlich, artificial. Of course his Orchesterklang is so ; it 
did not grow like grass in a field; but harmony, melody, 
the scales themselves are artificial. But again, what 
is artificial toone generation is natural to the next. 
Beethoven's fourth movement in the ninth symphony 
was reckoned artificial or even ‘‘ brutal” at one time. 
We to-day can see noartificiality init. So will it 
ve with Wagner 

But Wagner's Orchesterklang is, so Nietzsche 
says, ‘‘innocent’’ininvertedcommas. Kulke does 
not know what this means, any more than he knows 


what ‘‘ idiotic” means. Wagner's orchestra is not 
dull witted, half witted, senseless ; but if it were, 
how can it be all this and still artificial? Again 


Nietzsche says: ‘‘In Wagner color is everything ; 
all the rest is indifferent.” This is a charge against 
Wagner's music in general ; itisacharge that there 
is nothing init. It isno use disputing as to whether 
Wagner has melody. If a man cannot hear a mel- 
ody no argument will convince him there is one, 
and if he hears a melody no argument will con- 
vince there is not one. As forthe epithet ‘‘ krank ” 
as applied to art, music, poetry, &c., it has been ap- 
plied always to the romantic school, to the new as 
compared to the old and classical. Compared to 
Bach, Haydn may be called ‘‘krank,’’so may Mozart, 
Beethoven, Weber, Schumann—it is a stock epithet 
given to anything new. As for Wagner's passion, 
why should it be a reproach in ‘‘ Ortrud” and not 
Elvira,” in ‘‘ Elizabeth,” not in ‘‘ Pamina.” 
Nietzsche clamors for counterpoint. Where is 
counterpoint more honored than in the ‘‘ Meister- 
singer ; even anti-Wagnerians give unstinted 
praise to the polyphony of the ‘‘ Nibelungen.” 

Again, ‘‘ Wagner is not a musician by instinct” 

(Musiker aus Instinct) because he rejects all law 
and style. What if he has created a new style and 
made his own laws? Wagner contemns melody. 
Well, that music intended for dramatic situations 
is distinct from absolute music is no new discovery; 
epic poetry and dramatic poetry are distinct from 
lyric. Wagner’s music can claim to be judged as 
dramatic music, But is it not also absolute music, 
é. g., in the introductions to the Third Act ‘‘ Tann- 
hauser ;" ‘‘ Lohengrin,” Act 3; the preludes to ‘‘ Loh- 
engrin ;" the ‘‘ Bridal March” in ‘‘ Lohengrin ;” the 
finale to Tannhiduser,” Act 2? If he had written 
nothing else than this we cannot deny to him the gift 
of absolute music. 

Whatis the meaning of truth in music? What music 
is true? What is not true? You cannot predicate 
truth of music as you can of the plastic arts. Music 
has no models in nature ; there is nothing with which 
you can compare it, as you can a statue, a picture or 
A piece of music is music, and as music is 


in 


a poem. 
true 

Nietzsche continues: ‘‘ Wagner is the heir of Hegel, 
and gives tfs music as Idee.” Well, suppose he does, 
what harm? Music is at its best when it rises above 
mere execution and gives one an Idee, and it is this 
Idee expressed by music that makes Wagner tri- 
umphant 

Nietzsche having demolished Wagner as a musi- 
cian, attacks him asa dramatist and gives an analysis 
of ‘Die Oper der Erlésung.” It is very amusing, 
just as Hebbel’s analysis of ‘‘Othello” as a work 
wherein all the actors are lunatics, and whereof the 
moral is that white girls ought not to marry niggers. 
He is, however, right in saying that Wagner makes 
his own taste into a principle. In theory, yes; in 
practice, no! Itis no use discussing taste. Wagner 
does not organize like Bizet, he organizes in his own 
style, and a rhinoceros is as highly organized asa 
beetle. Wagner can create organized forms. That 
there is a lack of causal connection and psychological 
motive in the ‘‘ Nibelungen ” has been acknowledged 
by many long before Nietzsche's book appeared. 

















Beauty exists wherever one finds it. Nietzsche finds 
it in ‘‘Carmen;” others find in Wagner. In fine, 
Nietzsche brings forward no arguments, he merely 
makes assertions. 

PALESTRINA. 
N February 2, 1594, there died at Rome a musi- 
() cian who was honored as no other musical artist 
has ever been. His body was laid to rest in St. 
Peter's, anoble monument was erected to him, and 
on his tomb was placed the proud inscription, ‘‘ Mu- 
sice Princeps.” This was Giovanni Pietro Morsio 
Pierluigi da Palestrina, whose family name was 
Sante. The appellation Palestrina comes from his 
birthplace, and by it he is known in musical history. 
He was the greatest church composer of Italy and 
especially the reformer of the music of the Catholic 
choral. He created by his works the classic, the 
Palestrina style, and proved that polyphonic music 
only could contribute to edification in the church. 
What John Sebastian Bach did for the Protestant 
Palestrina did for the development of the 
His style is chaste | 


choral 
Gregorian music and its motiven. 








and severe, and expresses the essence of religious | 
feeling, which is raised above all denominational | 
forms. It is hard to describe the ideal beauty of his | 
music; it breathes, as Ambrose says, the bliss of | 
adoration. 

The number of Palestrina’s works is very large ; he 
composed fifteen books of masses, ten books of mo- 
tets for four and five voices, and in addition, hymns 
for all Church festivals, madrigals, &c. Among the 
most celebrated of these compositions are the ‘‘Im- | 
properia,” for eight voices and two choirs, which | 
were performed for the first time on Good Friday, | 
1560, and the famous mass dedicated to his patron, | 
Pope Marcellus II., known as the ‘‘Mass of Pope | 
Marcellus.” His twenty-nine motets to the words of 
the ‘‘Song of Songs” are among the most beautiful | 
and the most ideal that music has ever brought forth. | 

Palestrina is said to have begun his career as a 
street singer. The beauty of his voice attracted the 
attention of the master of the Chapel of Santa Maria 
Maggiore, who became his patron. When his com- 
positions began to be known Pope Julius III. enrolled | 
him among the singers of the Pope’s Chapel, but | 
when Paul IV. mounted the throne of St. Peter} 
Palestrina was dismissed, because the Pope would | 
have no married singer in the chapel. The papal 
decree on the matter begins with the words, ‘‘ We | 
erase, cancel and remove from the number and com- 
pany of singers in our chapel Lionardo Barre, 
Domenico Ferrabosco and Giovanni Pierluigi da 
Palestrina, and order that they be, and shall be, 
erased, cancelled and removed,” &c. But sunshine 
soon followed this tempest. The famous Improperia 
pacified the Pope and Palestrina became composer of 
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the Pope’s Chapel and master of the chapel at 
St. Peter’s. 

Down to a few years ago, on the great festivals, 
especially on Good Friday and on Easter Sunday, the 
Improperia and the Mass of Pope Marcellus were 
sung in magnificent style at St. Peter's, but since the 
official services in St. Peter’s are discontinued and 
the Pope, with his clergy and singers, assemble in 
the Sixtine Chapel, from which the public are ex- 
cluded, there are fewer opportunities of hearing 
Palestrina’s works in the spot for which they were 
designed than in other Catholic churches. 

At the first performance of the mass above named 
Pope Pius IV. exclaimed: ‘‘ There are the harmonies 
of the New Song which the Apostle John heard in 
the heavenly Jerusalem, and which now an earthly 
John lets us hear in the earthly Jerusalem.” 





WAGNERIAN ROYALTIES AGAIN. 
HAT nonsense it is for Messrs. Conried & 
Goldmark to demand royalties for the recent 
‘‘ Walkiire” performances at Music Hall, and also to 
threaten to serve an injunction on the forthcoming 
‘ Gotterdimmerung ” performance at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. This is not the first time this 
firm have claimed royalties on Wagner operas on 
the score of its being the legal American representa- 
tive of Cosima Wagner. Money was actually paid by 
Mr. E. C. Stanton to Conried & Goldmark, though 
why he only knows. Messrs. Abbey & Grau have 
been notified that they would be expected to pay 
royalties to Conried & Goldmark, but they paid no 
attention, and no suit was brought, although “ Meis- 
tersinger” has been sung this and two seasons ago. 
Mrs. Theodore Hellmann, who was largely instru- 
mental in getting up the ‘‘ Walkiire” performances, 
refused on the advice of her lawyer, Mr. George 
Seligman, to pay any royalty, although a neat little 
plan was proposed to her by which the royalty paid 
by her to Conried & Goldmark would be turned 
over as a contribution tocharity by this firm. But 
even that was not accepted and now the law courts 
are spoken of. The whole thing is arrant nonsense. 
There was no copyright law with Germany when 
Richard Wagner produced his works. Besides, the 
orchestration of ‘‘ Walkture” and ‘‘ Die Gétterdém- 
merung ” was published years ago and therefore is 
not in the common law category. These royalty 
claims are preposterous, and as they are continu- 
ally bobbing up in the most annoying manner we 
hope that the affair will be settled once and forever 
in the law courts, and Messrs. Conried & Gold- 
mark’s claims squelched. They evidently believe 
in claiming the entire solar system. 











‘“*\ HOME, SWEET HOME,” IN ‘' FAUST.” 
OMEBODY said at the beginning of the operatic 
season: ‘‘ Melba isn’t making a hit now; but 
just wait untilthe endoftheseason! She will finish 
ahead of all the other prima donnas.” The end of 
the season has come, but Melba has not finished first, 
as Calvé came in at the post an easy winner, Eames 
foliowing a second and Melbaathird. Yet the New 
York ‘‘ Herald” last Saturday contained this extraor- 
dinary paragraph: ‘‘Since Nillson there has been 
no ‘ Marguerite’ the equal of Melba.” The ‘‘Sun” 
had this to say of the ‘‘ Faust” performance of Fri- 
day night: 
The ovation which Mrs. Melba received was out of proportion to 
for, though she was unobjectionable, 


her merit as ‘‘ Marguerite,” 
sometimes picturesque, and often graceful, she was at all times tame 
and cold in action, frequently degenerating into the dull and com- 
monplace. Neither does her voice show to great advantage in the 
Gounod music, phrases that are so grateful and which lend themselves 
so readily to even less art than Melba actually can boast. The fact is 
that temperamentally this artist has no sympathy with this lovely 
She cannot understand the outgoing passion that sacrifices all, 
Nor is her intellect keen enough to 
Hence 


role. 
and pays the dreadful penalty. 
realize by any theories what such a heroine would feel or do. 
she but followed rules and traditions, and there was neither life nor 
illusion in her efforts. 

And the ‘‘ Tribune ” criticised her in the following 
manner: 

Her voice and her handling of it deserved all this turbulence of 
praise. Butthe note of sincerity was absent from her acting. She 
was no true “ Marguerite ’ in appearance, attire or impersonation. 
In truth, she ought to listen to good counsel, and dress the part far 
differently, and try her hardest to put some genuine feeling into her 
acting. 

As a matter of fact Melba’s impersonation of 
‘‘Marguerite” was not comparable with that of 
Emma Eames, though vocally remarkable. To those 
who say ‘‘ We go to the opera for the singing and 
not the acting,” we would remark that the concert 
room is the proper place for the display of the vocal 
art pure and simple. The opera presupposes dra- 
matic ability, and in Melba’s case it was not forth- 














THE 


coming; and there is another thing for which we 
must criticize the Australian soprano severely. She 
sang ‘‘Home, Sweet Home” at the conclusion of the 
‘‘Faust” performance on Friday night, and Jean de 
Reszké accompanied her at the piano. 

Such inartistic tarradiddle as this is only suitable 
in a Patti, and surely Melba has higher artistic ideals 
than Adelina Patti! She has been spoken of as the 
successor of La Diva; we sincerely trust not in the 
odious ‘‘Home, Sweet Home” habit—a habit as 
deadly as morphine. The late Emma Abbott was in 
the habit of introducing ‘‘ Nearer, My God, to Thee ” 
in the Garden Scene in ‘‘ Faust,” and now Melba, her- 
alded as the world’s greatest lyric soprano, sings 
‘‘Home, Sweet Home ” on the stage of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House! Is it not shamefully, ludicrously 
inartistic? Nor can we express much enthusiasm 
about the first appearance in public of Mr. Jean de 
Reszké as a pianist. The whole thing savored of 
self advertisement and should not have been toler- 
ated at an operatic performance. 





THE END OF THE OPERATIC SEASON. 
HE subscription season of Italian and French 
opera at the Metropolitan Opera House closed 
on Saturday last with Mozart’s ‘‘ Nozze di Figaro.” 

Including twelve representations in Philadelphia 
and six in Brooklyn, the company of artists brought 
here by Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau appeared 
in ninety-one performances. Of these thirty-nine 
were subscription evenings, thirteen matinées, two 
extra matinées, four extra evening performances, 
thirteen Sunday night concerts, one benefit perform- 
ance for the United Hebrew Charities, under the 
auspices of the Purim Association, and one gala 
representation given for the aid of city charities. 

From these performances, including subscriptions, 
a sum approximating about $550,000 has been re- 
ceived, giving an average of about $5,978.26 per rep- 
resentation. In the répertoire played during the 
season ‘‘Carmen” was represented twelve times, 
‘‘Faust ” eight times, ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana” seven, 
‘‘Romeo et Juliette ” six and ‘‘ Lohengrin ” five. The 
remaining performances were devoted to ‘‘ Philemon 
et Baucis” four, ‘‘ Pagliacci” three, ‘‘ Semiramide” 
three, ‘‘ Nozze di Figaro” three, two each of ‘‘ Die 
Meistersinger,” ‘‘Les Huguenots,” ‘‘ Rigoletto” and 
‘* Tannhauser,” and one each of ‘‘ Hamlet,” *‘ Don Gio- 
vanni,” ‘‘Lucia di Lammermoor,” *‘ L’Amico Fritz” 
and ‘‘ Orféo.” 

During the season Mrs. Arnoldson will have sung 
thirty-two times; Mrs. Calvé, twenty-eight times ; 
Mrs. Eames, twenty-eight times ; Mrs. Melba, twenty- 
five times; Mrs. Scalchi, twenty-five times, and 
Mrs. Nordica, twenty-two times. Mr. Plangon ap- 
peared thirty-one times; Mr. Edouard de Reszké, 
thirty; Mr. Ancona, thirty; Mr. Lassalle, twenty- 
nine; Mr. Vignas, twenty-eight; Mr de Lucia, 
twenty-seven, and Mr. Jean de Reszké, twentv-six. 

The season has then been a very successful one, 
and there is said to be a handsome profit for Abbey, 
Schoeffel & Grau. This is a tremendous showing 
for New York. Indeed, we doubt seriously if Lon- 
don or Paris can show such figures or such profits. 
It also disposes of the reports that Abbey & Grau 
were losers on this season's opera. Calvé was unques- 
tionably the magnet this season that drew the dollars 
to the box office. There is no gainsaying that she 
saved the season from a financial loss. Just what she 
will do next season is hard to predict, as New York 
audiences are proverbially fickle. Melba has proved 
a costly experiment, even with her boom some weeks 
ago. The De Reszkés are always drawing cards, al- 
though Calvé led them all this season. It is said that 
the opera next season will not begin until January, 
1895, as the company is to make a six weeks’ visit to 
Mexico and Havana. About the engagements of 
Tamagno and Maurel and the return of the De 
Reszkés and Lassalle all is yet in a nebulous condi- 
tion. 

The season has not been what it promised at the 
outset. We got no novelties, even Massenet’s ‘‘ Wer- 
ther” being relegated to the supplementary season. 
‘* Otello,” ‘‘ Roi D’ys,” ‘‘ Flying Dutchman,” ‘‘ Aida” 
(all except one act at the Charity performance), 
‘*Walkiire ” and a number of other works promised 
in the repertory were not forthcoming. Apart from 
financial reasons purely, the disappointment to the 
patrons of the opera has been serious. Mr. Grau 
will probably alter his policy considerably for next 
season. He is now fully conscious that the star sys- 
tem in old-fashioned works is a failure and that the 
public craves novelty. Let us have more Wagner, 











but also the works of the new French and Italian 
school, The season has been a success and much 
good work has been done; but with the superb artistic 
outfit and the enormous outlay greater results could 
have been compassed. Mr. Anton Seidl should be 
chief conductor. His abilities as a conductor and his 
judgment would be of invaluable assistance—and 
be it remarked en passant that Mr. Seidl is keenly in 
favor of the presentation of novelties. And so ends 
the operatic season of 1893-4, a great financial suc- 
cess and an artistic success that might have been 
proportionately greater. 








REAL REALISM. 

OR unflinching realism on the stage give us Mr. 
Carvalho, of the Paris Opéra Comique. We lately 
received from a sincere admirer of Saint-Saéns a 
protest against our styling in some obscure paragraph 
his ‘‘ Phryne” as pornographic opera. We certainly 
were under the impression that nothing could be said, 
sung, written, composed or painted about that young 
person that could be not pornographic. And now 
Mr. Carvalho confirms our impression. To imperson- 
ate the great forne of decadent Greece he selected 
the reigning forne of decadent Paris. Telegraphic 
dispatches have told how the modern ‘‘ Phryne ” was 
received. Cabbages, dead dogs, and sundry other 
unpleasant missiles hurtled through the air, cat calls, 
whistles, shrieks resounded through the auditorium, 
and weeping countesses cried aloud: ‘‘ She robbed 
me of my husband, she has spent my fortune and I 

will hiss her off the stage!” 

We do not hold Mr. Carvalho responsible for the 
announcement in various papers—the ‘‘ Art Musical,” 
to name one—in which it was stated that the réle of 
‘‘Phryne” was to be sung by Jane Hading. We read | 
this announcement weeks ago, but of course did not 
reproduce it. The ‘‘Phryne” in question is Jane 
Harding, from the name presumably an English- 
woman. 

A venerable friend tells us that he was present at 
the Bouffes Parisiennes when Cora Pearl, the English 
‘‘Phryne” of the day, appeared as ‘‘Cupidon” in 
‘‘La Belle Héléne.”” She was clad in blue bottines, a 
quiver and 100,000 frs. worth of jewels. She could 
neither sing nor act. But there was no row, for 
those were the days of the Empire and Plon-Plon 
was her backer and protector. Ridicule killed her 
in about three nights. 








ANOTHER LOVING CUP. 

SINGING club in the Bavarian Oberland lately 
resolved to present its leader, on the completion 
of his twenty-five years of service, with a loving cup. 
There was no Tiffany in the village; moreover, the 
club was not rolling in wealth ; so when it heard that 
a farmer had a silver cup for sale cheap it was pur- 
chased. A great feast was given on Sylvester Eve, 
speeches made, songs sung, the cup duly filled and 
emptied. The recipient bore the trophy proudly 
home. But alas! the Frau Gesangvereindirectorinn 
inspected it and saw the legend inscribed on it 
‘‘Second Prize For Cows.” The conjugal curtains 

fell on a symphony in tears and maledictions. 








LE FLIBUSTTIER. 

N the present Russophile condition of France we 
can scarcely expect from a French critic a frank 
opinion of the latest work of Cesare Cui. Mr. Moreno 
declares it a work of art in the fullest sense of the 
word. We may contest Cui’s system, may find his 
setting of the slow Alexandrine lines of Richepin's 
text monotonous, may feel that as he follows the 
action step by step and clothes the dialogue in 
sonorous forms, he leaves no place for a lyric ele- 
ment, for the development of melody; we may see 
that music becomes useless if it is to be limitedto the 
role of a humble servant of poetry. ‘‘ Still,” he adds, 
‘it is a curious attempt, marked by novelty and su- 
preme originality. Its musical talent cannot be dis- 
puted. ‘Le Flibustier’ may pass from the stage soon 
and leave no immediate traces, but it will be remem- 
bered when the composer is dead. The artist goes on 
his way with sincerity, he has tender and delicate 
nuances, yet touches in an energetic tone, without ridi- 
culous emphasis, the dramatic points.” Mr. Moreno 
continues: ‘‘ The piece may drag and be monotonous, 
the orchestration may seem colorless and in some 
places dull (sourd); this is not from want of knowledge, 
for the symphonic parts (the prelude, entr’actes, &c.) 
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show that Cui is master of all the resources of instru- 
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It seems that he made many changes in 


, 


mentation. 
the orchestration during the last rehearsals.’ 

Mr. Moreno ends his notice in ‘‘ Le Ménestrel” by 
quoting the opinion of Léon Kerst in ‘Le Petit 
Journal,” who writes: ‘‘I adjure the public to listen 
well to ‘ Le Flibustier,’ so new in form, so profoundly 
conceived, so specially original.” He adds to this: 
‘* All this will doubtless be useless. We have another 
work of art which has not been asuccess. That is 
all. But to such works the future is reserved.” 

For delicate damnation we award the prize to M. 


H. Moreno. 
WING to the actual lack of space in this issue 
we postpone until next week the publication of 


the Louisville controversy. 
HE “‘ Musical Standard” thus writes of the score 
of the trilogy ‘‘ Los Pirineos,” by Feliz Pedrell, 
cf Barcelona: 


Adopting the system of Leit Motiven, the composer has introduced 
several ancient popular themes into his work in addition to those that 
he canclaim as entirely hisown. These various themes are in truly 
modern fashion associated with the action and transformed accord- 
ing to the requirements of the dramatic situations. The poem, by 
the well-known writer, Balaguer, deals with stirring episodes of 
Spanish history. It is impossible to peruse this remarkable score 
without experiencing a feeling of intense admiration for the many 
beauties that pervade it, as well as for the astonishing amount of 
labor that it must have involved. Mr. Pedrell would seem to possess 
some of the enterprise that animated the great Spanish navigators of 
former days, eager to discover new continents. His Spain is that of 
Cervantes and Calderon and his music reflects the chivalrous, if 
somewhat stern, spirit of mediaval times. We understand that 
“Los Pirineos”’ will be produced for the first time in Madrid, and we 
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“ZOS PIRINEOS.” 


| trust that the British public will eventually be afforded an oppor- 


tunity of judging the merits of so striking a work. Mr. Pedrell en- 
joys a great reputation in his country. He is the author of two 
operas that have been given at Barcelona, “ El Ultimo Abencerrajo” 
and “Quasimodo.” Besides these he has written a mass and a num- 


ber of vocal works. 


| ¥ 

“Oh, for a little of Berlin!’ sighs the flat dweller of the upper part 
of this city, as he comes awake of a Sunday morning, tortured into 
sleepless unrest by pianos to right and left, above and below, in the 
contiguous apartments. Though Prussians love music, the police reg- 
ulations do not permit the thumping of the ivories after 10 o'clock at 
night or before a reasonable hour in the morning, without the specific 
consent of those living in the neighborhood. If Macbeth in slaughter- 
ing Duncan had not murdered his own sleep, Birnam Wood might 
never have removed to Dunsinane. But the prevention of noxious dis- 
cordsdoes not extend merely to scales played at unseemly hours. 
Why should our Legislature not devote some of the time left over from 
investigation to the extermination of the whistling fiend who sends 
waves of agony through “our midst?” As it is, he trills and warbles 
On lonely beats, in suburban 
parts, the guardian of the law himself catches the infection. The 
public has no redress. You cannot pull a man’s nose upon a public 
thoroughfare, even with his consent, yet you can whistle him into a 
lunatic asylum with variations of “ Aubrey Plantagenet ”’ or what- 
ever may be the fancy of the hour. Why not take a leaf from Ber- 
lin’s police regulations, and let the jail doors yawn voraciously for 
the offenders against the ear of the commonwealth. 

There would be no necessity for ail this bother 
about piano practice, either here or in Berlin, if the 
Virgil Practice Clavier was used by all pianists and 
piano students. Then piano playing would be pure 
pleasure to both player and listener. As to the 
whistling nuisance, it should be abolished by legis- 
lation. There should be companion signs to ‘‘No 
Smoking” in all public places and conveyances pro- 
hibiting whistling. It is a torture to refined ears and 
a wear and tear onthe nerves. The Broadway cable 
car gongs are also an awful trialto the nerves, but it 
seems to be a case of necessity, else the perambu- 
lating, gong demon would slay victims daily. As to 
the piano practice nuisance, that could be easily 
remedied by the constant use of Mr. Virgil’s ingeni- 
ous and artistic invention. 





THE NOISE NUISANCE. 
E ‘‘ Evening Sun ” contained the following in its 
columns one day last week : 


with impunity at every street corner 





Gluck’s ‘“* Alceste.”—Many musical papers have 
published a communication respecting the revival of this 
work by the New Society of Classical Music, Paris. Accord- 
ing to the communication the work was last given in 1862 


| with this cast: 


1862. 184. 
RBG gine c iddeviusdocgveccicccs Mesdames P. Viardot P. Savari. 
REMRAD vc ccccccccosdseesesecces Messrs. Michot. Lafont. 
Le grande prétre........sceeeees David. Montégut. 


The ‘* Ménestrel” points out that ‘‘ Alceste” was revived 
at the Opéra October 12, 1866, with this cast: 


PION onc ocbsccddcccccccsectnqeadaccruebatakeiatakic Miss Marie Battu 
AI oo ccd venuscscecctces necedvuxcdiacnanséccneseuneted Mr. Villaret 
Pe I iii nd vida sncdadeceedéiccesahinet:ciebacocecaus Mr. David 
PRR iccccce ced scccescneccdsbided eedseedcedensadeesudccnneels ENNEIEE 


while the coryphées were Miss Levielli, Messrs. Grisy, Koe- 
nig and Michelaere. The forthcoming revival is announced, 
moreover, to be *‘ without cuts and in the tonality of 1776”— 
a difficult thing if by tonality is meant the diapason of 1776. 
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LEONCAVALLO'S ‘‘CHATTERTON.” 


youthful work of the young composer of ‘‘I Pag- 
A has turned up unexpectedly, and will be 
produced in about a year. Leoncavallo has told the 
story of the opera, which is named ‘‘ Chatterton,” toa 
He was just 


liacci” 


correspondent of the Berlin ‘‘ Courier.” 


sixteen, fresh from the Naples Conservatory and had | 


gone to Bologna, where an Italian play of the name 


‘Chatterton” fell into his hands. The tale of the 
tragic fate of the eighteen year old poet struck to his 
heart; he set to work and read Chatterton’s verses, 
which affected him deeply. He resolved to write an 


With 
of youth he began to compose, and 


opera on him, and first of all he wrote his text. 
ill the ardor 
finished the 

He 


del 


in a 
to the 
of 


opera 
it 


Corso 


year 


gave 


Teatro Bo- 
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SOMETHING STARTLING. 


ROM the ‘‘ New Dramatic News” for February 
we clip the following startling item : 


The very latest news in musical circles reveals the fact that the 
“New American Symphony,” written especially by Antonin Dvorak 
to tickle the Yankee ear, is in reality an old work rejuvenated and 


served up to the benighted West 
plays in the orchestra 
a work he 
the music 

This piece of information 
ging, and 
phony” 


ought 


do a good deal of thinking. 


This is incredible news, and we do not believe that 
such a man as Dr. Antonin Dvorak would condescend 
referred to is one 


tosuchathing. The ‘‘old man” 


This is related by an old man who 
At rehearsal he recognized the symphony as 

had played fourteen years ago in Hamburg, and closing 
he played his part from memory from beginning to end. 
will undoubtedly set some tongues a-wag- 
to make the composer of the ‘* New American Sym- 


The Howe-Lavin Tour. 

HE recently great successes in Germany of 
Mary Howe-Lavin, the handsome young soprano, 

and Wm. Lavin, the tenor, have already been mentioned in 
these columns, and this together with their arrival last 
week have occasioned considerable comment on and inter- 
est in their coming concert tour. The New York and 
Boston concerts have not as yet been definitely settled 
upon as to dates, but the former will be in conjunction with 
Anton Seidl and the Metropolitan Orchestra soon after the 
close of the opera season in Boston, where the orchestra is 
now for several weeks. ‘The opening concert of the tour 
will be in Washington on Friday evening of the present 
week, and will be quite a social as well as a great musical 
event in that city, On this tour, which is already booked 
up to May 5, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lavin will be accompanied 
by Miss Leonora Von Stosch, 
the charming and popular 
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that institution 
to bankruptcy. 
months afterward 


logna, but 


went in 
Some 


he was in dire need, and 


took his manuscript to the 


publisher Trebbi. ‘‘ Give 


me 300 francs,” he cried, 
‘and I'll give you my 
Chatterton’ and all au- 


thor’s rights,” Trebbi was 


a very strange publisher, 
for he replied : ‘‘My young 


friend, you are going to 


commit a colossal piece of 


folly. I'll stop it. With- 
out opening vour book I'll 
give you 300 francs, and if 
the work pieases me I will 
make a contract with you, 
and you shall have 50 pet 
cent. of the rec eipts , 

The money vas paid 
the contract signed but 
weeks, months, years 
passed and Trebbi made 
no sign. Leoncavallo went on 
to Egypt, and after acouple 
of years there proceeded 


to Paris; he had forgotten 


} 


‘* Chatterton and was 


thinking of his Crepuscu- 
Then 
Ce 


f a year later 


letter from 


came 


Pagli- 


unknown gentie- 


Tedeschi Tedeschi 
o! 
would 
it? 
struck 

to Bo- 
gna, offered to buy back 
50,000 


man, 


said he was the owner 


and 


O revise 


Leon was 


lumb; he rushed 


lo 


for 


nis manuscript 


francs, but Tedeschi re- 


fused. ‘‘ Not for three times 


thesum! I am starting as 





[AloWEE-ILAVEN 
CONCERTS, 


\ fe , 





violinist ; Mr. Giuseppi Cam- 
panari, the favorite baritone, 
and Mr. Isidore Luckstone as 
musical director. The fol- 
lowing is the route to be fol- 
lowed, subject only to one or 
two slight changes and addi- 
tions : 


Mar. @. Washington, D. C. 
“ 5. Smith College, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 
6. Holyoke, Mass. 
7. Westfield, Mass. 
* 8. Greenfield, Mass 
9. North Adams, Mass. 
12. Middletown, Conn 
13. Meriden, Conn 
\ * 14. Hartford, Conn 
15. Springfield, Mass 
16. 
19. Portland, Me 
20. Bangor, Me 
21. Augusta, Me 
22. Lewiston, Me 
26. Worcester, Mass 
28. Detroit, Mich 


29. Cleveland, Ohio 


Salem, Mass 


30. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


31 


% Apr. 2. Indianapolis, Ind 
. 3. = “ 

1-5. St. Louis, Mo 
6. Kansas City, Mo 


9. St. Jo or Topeka 
10. Lincoln, Neb 

11. Omaha, Neb 
12-13. Moines 


Rapids, Ia 


Des or Ce 


16. Grand Rapids, Mich 
17. Jackson or Kalamazoo 
Mict 

4 
20. Milwat 


21. Chi 


19. Ch 


kee 





23. Day bus, Ohio, 
24. Open. 

25. Detroit, Mi 

26. Toledo, Ohio 


” 
1) 


Buffalo 


30. Toronto, Ont 
May 1. Open 
“ 2 Troy 
3. Glens Falls 


4. Albany 


Outside of one week West 
for festival work, the rest of 
May and part of June will be 
in New England with this 
company, except a short tour 
of two weeks in Canada and 








a music publisher,” he 
said. ‘‘]l want to make my 
firm known; I could not 
have a better chance. Be- 
sides if ‘Chatterton’ suc- 


shall make much 

than you offer!” What could the 
composer He revised his work and says, ‘‘I 
am perfectfully satisfied with it ; except a few places 
in the orchestration there is nothing to change. 
The action comprises four persons, the poet ‘Chat- 
terton,’ a rich merchant, who lives for business alone ; 
his wife, a sentimental, enthusiastic Puritan, and a 
Quaker. ‘Chatterton’ and the wife feel a pure love 
for each other. The last act is very dramatic. It 
contains scenes where ‘Chatterton’ takes the poison 


ceeds, | 
much more 


do? 


and where visions float around his death bed. The 
Puritan wife falls lifeless on the corpse of the/ 
youth.’ 


Oh, listen to my roundelay, 

Oh, drop the briny tear with me— 
My love is dead. 

Gone to his death bed 


All under the willow tree. 


‘*Chatterton ” is still worth reading, and “ the mar- 
velous boy who perished in his pride” deserves to 
have his memory kept green. 


' be brought out by Sir Augustus Harris at Covent Garden. 





of the clarinet players in the Philharmonic orchestra, 


_and he is said to have recognized the music as an | 


arly and unpublished symphony of Dvorak’s. But 
it is very easy to make a mistake of this sort, and in 
fact we seriously doubt the story. Composers have 
‘‘worked up” old material before this, and it is en- 
tirely their own affair. Only in this instance if this 
symphony was an old one rewritten where would its 
‘‘Americanism” come ‘in? 


Exposition of 1876, was said to have been an old re- 


vamped work written for some royal German func- | 


tion. But the Dvorak case is a more serious one. We 
would like to hear from Dr. Dvorak on the subject ; 
also why the clarinet player of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety did not tell Mr. Seidl of his discovery in the 
beginning. 


F. H. Cowen.—Mr. F. H. Cowen has been requested | 


by the committee of the Gloucester Musical Festival to 
compose a sacred work for the 1895 meeting. We hear that 
“Signa,” having now been compressed into two acts, will 





Wagner's ‘‘ Centennial | 
March,” which he sold for $5,000 to the Philadelphia | 


the East, probably with the 

Seidl Orchestra now being 

planned by Mr. Snow. Ifthe 
| young couple can keep in good health through such an ex- 
| tended tour financial and artistic success surely awaits 
them. 


The Balfe Libel Suit.—A London jury has 
awarded £200 damages tothe only son of the famous com- 
poser against Mrs. Fielding Kane, a contributor to a soci- 
ety journal. The plaintiff, according to his counsel, wasin 
distressed circumstances and had been compelled to appeal 
tocharitable persons and to take shelter at the Field Lane 
Mission. Sir Augustus Harris, Sir John Blundell Maple 
and other well-known people headed a subscription for 
young Balfe, which seemed likely to produce him a small 
capital, when a letter written by Mrs. Fielding Kane under 
a nom de plume to a so-called society paper, accusing Mr. 
Balfe of being merely the illegitimate son of his father, 
effectually stopped the flow of subscriptions to the fund. 
It was for this reason that the suit was brought and sub- 
stantial damages claimed. 

Mrs. Fielding Kane admitted that she had made a mis- 
| take in casting doubt’ upon Mr. Balfe’s legitimacy, and 
| the sheriff, in summing: up, characterized the letter as 
scandalous and disreputable.—European edition of the 
‘* Herald.” 
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BERLIN W., Linkstrasse 17, February 6, 1894. 4 
UITE in contrast with the previous budget 
the present one which I am about to write will have 
to deal with only comparatively few and those not very im- 
portant concerts. Some of them were indeed rather enjoy- 
able, but on the whole the past week was not as remarkable 
for or fruitful of good music as the one that preceded it. 
At the Royal Opera House, too, things seem to Le ata 
momentary standstill. Atleast the contined illness of Syl- 
va, the tenor, has put another wet blanket on the ‘‘ Medici” 
preliminary enthusiasm, and people are beginning to ask 
Doubting Thomases 
throat trouble, 


will the Aromzsed ever take place? 
there are who do not want to hear of Sylva’s 
and who are trying to find other reasons of some sort for 
the continued postponements. They are, however, mis- 
taken, for Sylva is really ill, and now Goetze is being 
coached for the part of ‘* Giuliano,” and he will probably be 
able to sing it by the 15th or 16th inst., if, indeed, Sylva is 
not in shape again by that time. Goetze has not learned a 
new part for a long, long while, and like many other tenors 
he is rather slow at comprehending, I hope, however, 
that he will be able to master it by the middle of the month, 
and that the great event will then finally take place. The 
announcement from headquarters, anyhow, is to the effect 
that ‘‘ I Medici” will be ready for first performance on the 
15th or 16th inst.; but at the same time the study and prep- 
arations for a first performance in German of Verdi's 
‘Falstaff” are quietly but busily being carried on, so that 
‘I Medici” should after all not be ready yet by the 
middle of next week, the Royal Opera House will have an- 
other novelty and drawing card to fall back upon. 
Meanwhile the most unconcerned man of all, to all out- 
ward appearance at least, is Sig. Leoncavallo. He is being 
féted and much of, and in his mod- 
est way he like it. To- 
gether with Hugo Bock, the publisher, I was in his com- 
pany at a concert last night and when, during the inter- 


and made 
unassuming 


dined 


and seems to 


mission, we tried to get near Gernsheim, the conductor, and 
Mrs. Herzog, Rothmiihl and Schelper, the soloists, with all 
of whom the maéstro wanted to shake hands, he was so 
besieged by young, old and middle aged ladies that he 
looked like ‘‘ Parsifal” in the second act of Wagner's swan 
song, and had to fight his way clear through them inch by 
inch. To all inquiries regarding the premiére of ‘I 
Medici,” he answers with an expressive shrug of his mas- 
sive shoulders and an indescribably humorous look of de- 
spair in his deep set, dark eyes. 

A funny thing happened the other day characteristic of 
The 
had invited Leon- 
cavallo in order to show him off to his guests. The good 
natured and unwary Italian arrived at Commerzienrath G’s, 
in ‘‘ smoking ” jacket and with black cravat, in- 
stead of the swallow tail coat and white choker de rigeur 


both Leoncavallo and a certain Maecenas, of this city. 
latter, a farvenu of the worst kind, 


however, 
here on such occasions. Instead of overlooking this small 
matter in a man of genius, mine host insisted that the com- 
Pagliacci” should’change hiscostume. This the 
maéstro promised to do, returned home, but never to the 
féte at which he was expected to play the lion. 

If you don’t believe this anecdote ask Mrs. Mary Howe 
and William Lavin. They were present on the said occa- 
sion, but they have left Berlin since and are now in Paris, 
whence on next Saturday they will leave for New York via 
Havre. eae 

After this short digression let me now come to the con- 


poser of ** 


certs of the week. 


‘‘ Frankfort Vocal Quartet,” who were heard here for the | if 1 answer candidly I must say ‘ 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


First of all there was that of the and the great enthusiasm she avoked? you will ask me, and 





no.” Ihave heard lots of 


first time this season at Bechstein Hall, on Wednesday of | singers with better voices and with better vocal abilities 


last week. This organization, consisting of Mrs. Julia 
Uzielli and Jenny Hahn, soprano and alto, and Messrs. 
Franz Naval and Anton Sistermans, tenor and bass, has 
been highly spoken of in this column heretofore. 


Their | 


individual as well as their combined efforts are among the | 


most artistic that are offeredin concert life here, and I 
must say that I hailed their return with pleasure. Their 
program likewise was a most interesting one and was ar- 
ranged as follows : 
Three mixed quartets with piano accompaniment : 
‘Schoen ist das Fest des Lenzes,” from op. 101. -) 
‘So wahr die Sonne scheinet,”’ from op. 101 


« Dunkler Lichtglanz, blinder Blick,” from op. 138. {" 
Three duets for alto and bass: 


.Schumann 


‘*Scheiden”’ P. Cornelius 
* Wiegenlied ”’ 
‘* Beharrliche Liebe ”’ 

Three Folksongs, four part a capella: 
“Ich weiss ein schoenes Roeschen” (old German) 
‘* Des Ritters Brautgang ” (Danish). 
“ Der verrathene Freier ” (Swedish . 

Three duets for soprano and tenor : 





‘So lass uns wande mo” 
MB r und sie e 
‘Unter’m Fenster’ 
Three quartets with piano accompaniment : 
“ Der Greis”’ 
“ Die Harmonie in der E he” 
‘ Die Beredtsamkeit’ 
Gipsy songs for four voices with piano accompaniment 
op. 103 





J. Brahms 


The hall was comfortably filled, great enthusiasm pre- 
vailed, and several numbers of the program were re- 
demanded. Mr. L. Uzielli played the accompaniments 
with all the prestige which he as the husband of the prima 
donna, organizer and musical director of the quartet and, 
above all, asa first-class musician and pianist so amply 
deserves. 

* * & 

Thursday evening took me to the Singakademie to a 
joint concert of the Misses Helene Frank and Magdalene 
Voigt. The latter young lady is a misguided pianist, with 
very little to commend her to public attention, except a 
very modest and seemingly unaffected bearing and a be- 
coming blond braid of hair. Her playing is of the most 
amateurish kind I ever heard exhibited in public, and I 
wonder who advised the young lady to thus cruelly expose 
herself to ridicule and adverse criticism. I heard the 
Beethoven pathetic sonata and Chopin’s E major study, 
op. 10, No. 3, Impromptu, op. 36, and the A flat ballad. More 
than that I could not stand, and fled in despair. 

The singer, Miss Frank, although by no means a finished 
vocalist, was far better, and despite the fact that neither 
her mezzo voice nor her delivery is remarkably good she 
gave pleasure by the earnest and expressive way in which 
she reproduced the composer’s musical intentions and also 
by her good ear and consequent truthfulness to pitch and 
rhythmic accuracy. She sung the ‘‘ Neue Freuden, neue 
Schmerzen,” aria from Mozart's ‘‘ Mozze di Figaro,” Schu- 
bert’s ‘‘ Wohin ” and Weber's ‘‘ Unbefangenheit.” A group 
of modern Lzeder embraced two songs by Giehr], ‘* Ingrid’s 
Lied” Pye ee by Kjevu'f, ‘‘ Dornréschen” ( (very 
pretty) by O. Eichberg, the criticof the ‘‘ Boersen Courier ;’ 
Bungert’s ests iptive song, ‘‘ The Shoemaker,” and Johan- 
nes Doebber’s quaint little humorous ditty, ‘‘ Bei Gold- 
hachnchens.” 

* * & 

The aspirant for public recognition was on Friday night 
a young lady from Rome, who at the Saal Bechstein ap- 
peared for the first time in Berlin. The handsome and 
stylish foreigner had been well advertised. She brought 
along some influential credentials, among them one from 
the Queen of Italy to the Empress Frederick, whereupon 
Her Imperial Highness had invited the singer to take part 
in a soirée at her palace and had graciously condescended 
to be highly pleased with the singer's efforts. This fact 
and the circumstance that Leoncavallo was pressed into 
service to accompany two of his Zzeder to be sung by his 
charming countrywoman, and that all this had been cleverly 
and extensively advertised in preliminary puffs vouchsafed 
the newcomer an attendance and a reception such as 
strangers rarely receive in this city. Well Miss Maria 
Antonietta Palloni is now no longer a stranger here, and if 
she stays or returns she will probably have a still larger 
audience than the one of last Friday. Did she deserve it 


who did not make half as much of a success. What then 
provoked it? First of all her personal beauty and a certain 
charm of appearance and manners, her ‘‘ foreign” style, the 
skillful mse en scéne of which I spoke above, and then a 
voice which as well as the style of delivery, phrasing and 
enunciation is suz generis. Some of the critics here have 
termed the voice a mezzo soprano, but to one who goes 
more by the ¢mére than by the compass the voice is a pro- 
nounced contralto of great compass, but with all the dark 
flavor of the true contralto in it and with a certain gamin 
quality in the lower register which forcibly reminded 
me in its acerbity of the voice of Scalchi whenever 
that lady worked herself up into effect. Palloni, how- 
ever, has a certain genuinely passionate feeling in her 
delivery which only the Italians ‘know so well how to 
demonstrate, and to this I fell a willing victim with the rest 
of the audience. Withit she forced me somewhat contre 
ceur into several demonstrations of applause and an ap- 
probation, which from a critic’s viewpoint I nevertheless 
did not feel quite justifiable. 

The lady first sang some of the gems of the classic period 
of Italian musical literature : 


. Falconieri (1600) 
senate Rstns décieéhh ie Cee inte Scarlatti (1650-1752) 
viheastguvad Wieuedsnenehseateaeal Giordani (1744) 


“II mio ben”’......... 4 . Paisieilo (1741-1816) 
‘Danza, Danza” Durante (1684-1755) 
Then she gave with the composer at the piano Leonca- 
vallo’s ‘‘ L’Addio” and *‘ Pensiero,” which were received 
with no end of applause,and inthe acknowledgment of which 
the author justly took ashare. An encore was inevitable 
and a French song (not only in words, but also in style of 
composition) by Leoncavallo was vouchsafed. The two 
Lieder, which are published here with German text by 
Fuerstner are not Zzeder in the accepted meaning of the 
word, but are musical settings of strongly dramatic charac- 
teristics and lack of form. They could only be 
classified as short vocal rhapsodies. 
A violoncellist from Madrid named Augustin Rubio, assist- 
ed at this concert, and was likewise heard here for the first 
He has not a strong, but very 


“Caro m 
“La Zingarella” 





absolute 


time on this occasion. 
pleasing tone, and his technic on so unwieldly an instru- 
ment is something remarkable. In fact he did some things 
that seemed impossible before I heard them from him, and 
yet I have heard some remarkably good technicians on the 
‘cello heretofore. Rubio played of cantilene pieces the 
Schumann ‘* Evening Song” and a berceuse by Fauré; of 
virtuoso pieces, which at the same time had some peculiar 
harmonic effects, he gave his own compositions entitled 
‘*Bal Masqué,” ‘* Diablillo-Zapateado” (a carnaval scéne a 
la Sarasate) and ‘‘ Peteneras,” whatever that may mean. 
* * 

Miss Sophie Schroeter, a dramatic soprano from Bonn, 
gave aconcert of her own at the Singakademie on Satur- 
day night. She is not the most pleasing singer imaginable, 
but musically a rather interesting one. Her voice is a bit 
hard and she revels in using it fortzss¢mo, by means of 
which in dramatic moments she gains considerable effect. 
In the more tender moods, however, it is hardly of enough 
sympathetic quality to satisfy more refined demands. Ex- 
pression and sentiment are mostly musical, and strong. 
Gestaltungsvermoegen allows her to reproduce many songs 
in a most plastic style. 

Her program, too, was well chosen, varied and interest- 
ing, and I reproduce it herewith as rather a model one for 
a solo vocal recital. 


In questa tomba.......... 
L @ PATtENZA..... eee reese seen ee . 
‘Mignon ”’ 
‘Wonneder Wehmuth”’ 
Ich liebe dich 4 nad 
Dichterliebe No. 1, bis 4....... 
Waldesgespriach........... 
Auftrige 
‘Ein Wanderer 


Wid caupdadivedecds vesedaad'h dec cones cégeanaed L. v. Beethoven 


..R. Schumann 








‘Das Madchen ae mpi. “Seo | ue Obes J. Brahms 
‘Standchen” coceccee 
* Meine Liebe ist grin’ 2 J 
Din} ged codedesscodecsededeues eS EMSs 1p. | _R. L. Herman 
Waldeszauber. .......ccccccscccsces 
Der Genesene an die Hoffnung....| .. Hugo Wolf 


De? Garin: «sec csevess 


A fair-sized audience was present and the singer could 
not mee on of a lack of appreciation. She was much ap- 








FAREWELL TOUR 


vie Masi Conca Company 


THE AMERICAN NIGHTINGALE.) 
BESSIE BONSALL 
(THE PHENOMENAL Cowteatto.) 
F. W. ELLIOTT, 
(THE EMINENT ‘TENOR.) | 


EDUARD SCHARF, 
(THE CELEBRATED PIANIST.) 

W. H. STENGER, . P Business MANaGer, 

FABIUS FERAUD, SECRETARY. 


. ConTRa.to. 
Tenor. 


PIAnist. 


SUMMER ADDRESS 


(Until September Ist), 
Malone, Franklin County, 
NEW YORK. 


WINTER ADDRESS 
148 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY, 








HOWE-LAVIN 


OONOEBRNRTS. 


MARY HOW E, the handsome and brilliant young Soprano, and 
WM. LAVIN, the talented young Tenor, after nearly two years. 
sojourn and operatic work abroad, will return to this country March 1, 1894 
and wil] be open to engagements for Concert and Festival work, Song 
Recitals, Oratorios, &c. 

They will also make a tour through the entire country with their own 
Concert Company, which, in addition to Miss Howe and Mr. Lavin, will 
include: MISS LEONORA VON STOSCH, Violinist; SIG 
GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, Baritone, and MR. ISIDORE 
LUCKSTONE, Musical Director; also special engagement for a 
few of the opening Concerts only, in March, of the distinguished Pianist, 
Miss Adele Aus der Ohe. Address 


H. G. SNOW, 
New York address, 333 Washington street, Room 1, Boston, 
Oriental Hotel, Broadway and 39th street, 








Leon Margulies’ Concert Bureau. 


Agency for Leading Artists and Musical Organizations. 
OFFICE, CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL, NEW YORE. 





SOLE MANAGEMENT OF 


Mme. LILLIAN NORDICA, Soprano; Miss THEODORA PFAFF- 
LIN, Soprano; Mme. KATE ROLLA, Soprano; Mug. SOFIA SCALCHI. 
Contralto ; Miss SIGRID WOLF. Contralto; Miss CARLOTTA DES- 
VIGNES, Conwrelaes Mr. VICTOR DE GROMZESKI, Baritone; Mr. | 
PLUNKET GREENE, Basso; Miss DORA VALESCA BECKER, ~ 
Violinist ; Herr ANTON HEGNER. *Cello Virtuoso ; Herr RICHARD 
BURMEISTER, Pianist; Tus GERALDINE MORGAN STRING 
QUARTET, Tue LINEFF RUSSIAN CONCERT anv OPERATIC CO. 


Agent for Mmz. AMALIA MATERNA and Herr EMIL FISCHER. 
Special engagement of Miss ELEANORA MAYO, Soprano. 


nepenanyee for the principal 
pera Company. 


Also authorized to receive offers for concert e 
artists of Messrs. Abbey & Grau’s 
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plauded and Brahms’ ‘t Das Maedchen Spricht,” as well as 
Reinhold L. Herman's st?emmungsvoller ‘* Waldeszauber,” 
were most enthusiastically redemanded. The latter com~ 
poser played all the accompaniments in his usual musicianly 
manner 

* & # 

The concert that promised most was that of last night. 
The Stein Singing Society, under Prof. Frederick Gern- 
sheim’s direction, brought out at the Philharmonie for the 
first time Frederich Hegar’s oratorio (‘‘ dramatic poem ” is 
the official title), ‘‘ Manasse.” ‘The words are by the Swiss 
poet, Joseph Victor Widman, and are not very stirring, and 
the same may be said of the music by the Zuerich com- 
poser. It that deserves a 
hearing and has had it also in various larger cities of Ger- 
But then 


well written, decent music 


is 
many, although it is only a couple of years old. 
there is very little new or original in ‘‘ Manasse,” and as a 
audience correctly said : ‘‘ New? No, notatall, 

over thirt y years ago, but at that 
What struck me most favorably was 


wit among the 
it is an old work, written 
time by several others.” 
a certain power for building up climaxes, both chorally and 
ally, but otherwise the work walks in the beaten 


D1 
Mend 


orchesti 
elssohn and some of his more modern Eng- 
Hegar’s op. 16 will not do as much for his 


tracks of 
lish imitators. 
fame as some of his earlier male chorus creations have done 
for him. As a modern work and as a pendant or an answer 
to Tinel's ** Franciscus,” for which Gernsheim probably in- 
tended it, it created barely more than a fiasco d'estime. 
Nevertheless this was not the fault of the performance, 
whick was a remarkably good one, especially as far as the 
soloists were concerned. Chorus and orchestra, although 


little at times, were, however, also very good ; 


dragg little 


ying a 
but th 


e palm belongs to the soloists, of whom Mrs. Herzog 
in the difficult part of ‘‘ Nicaso” 
‘* Manasse” was well sung by Nico- 


was absolutely imme 
‘* Manasse’s”’ wife). 
laus Rothmiihl, and the part of ‘‘ Esra” was carried through 
h great ardor and clear and powerful declamation by 
Otto Schelper, the Leipsic baritone. It is wonderful how 
I heard him 


wit 
this artist preserves his voice. more than 
years ago in Cologne—in fact he was the first 
hs" I 


as it was at that period 


ty 
Ly 


twen 
‘* Hans Sac ever heard 


and mellow Wagner singing 


spoils no voices—if you know how tosing! 


I 
oncert there was a house warming at the beau- 
Landecker, of the Phil- 
Some sixty invited 


After the « 


tiful 
til 


new mansion of Director S 


7 


harmonie, and his charming wife. 


guests were assembled, and among them some choice mu- 


sical spirits. One of my neighbors, for instance, was Prof. 


Oscar Raif, whom—begging the *‘ Raconteur’s” august 


ind to be one of the most interesting personages 


pardon—lI for 
I have met for a long time. The “ stiff thumb ” certainly is 
not noticeable in the conversational powers of that peda- 
inter- 


gogue of the The choice menu offered an 


mezzo in the shape of an 


piano. 
‘*improvised " performance of a 
most funny parody on Goethe's and Gounod's ‘' Faust,” in 
vhich Mrs 


Landecker 


Lieban-Globig and Messrs. Lieban, Basil and 
were the active elements. They covered them- 
selves with glory, and the audience shook with laughter. The 
prevailed throughout the entire evening, 





greatest g 


aiety 
and ‘** Faust” up to date and the extra dryness of the cham- 


pagne that followed had to make good what ‘‘ Manasse” up 


to date and its extra dryness had perpetrated upon the 
nerves of some of the guests 
* * 
Daniel Mayer, the London impresario, is still ill, but 


recuperating in Southern Italy. His temporary inability to 


work causes a postponement of the plans for the establish- 

ment of a branch concert agency herein Berlin. I under- 
that still to 

opened here by parties interested in one of the largest 


stand, however, another agency is soon be 


piano manufacturing firms of Germany 


* # & 


One of the most marrying men among the resident artists 
is the baritone Franz Krolop, of the Royal Opera House. 
Although he is now in the neighborhood of the sixties, or 


but his voice is as rich, pure | 


| 


wedlock last week with Miss Marie von Oertzen. Congrat- 


ati ! 
ulations ! eee 


The plans for the building of a second and new grand 
opera house, in opposition to the Royal Opera, crop up 
every once in a while. They lay dormant for a longer 
period than usual during the recent severe illness of Angelo 
Neumann, of Prague, who is to be the director, and seems 
to be the moving spirit of the undertaking. Now, how- 
ever, he having recovered, the rumors seem to be on the 
verge of taking actual shape. In the words of Mr. B., 
I say : ‘‘ We shall see what we shall see.” 

* & & 

Joseph Joachim is going to be drawn into a court of law 
process. His pretty daughter with the Valkyrie voice and 
appearance did too much practicing for one of the inhabi- 
tants of the building, who, by the way, is an Africa travel- 
er about to publish a work on the Dark Continent. The 
African’s complaints were not couched in language satis- 
factory to the renowned violin king, and the latter 1s said to 
have retorted with the bow (I hope it was not that Tourte 
bow he received from Camilla Urso). Hence the tears ! 


*% & & 


Among my American visitors last week were Howard A. 
Brockway, the talented young composer, and Miss Lizzie 
Fechheimer, of Portland, Ore. The latter is one of the most 
gifted young ladies I ever had the pleasure of meeting, and 
it was a hard task for me to make up my mind whether she 
is a better pianist, violinist or vocalist. Her full, round, 
sympathetic soprano voice, with excellent coloratura and 
perfect evenness of all registers, finally made me decide in 
favor of the singer. Miss Fechheimer is a pupil of Mrs. 
Epstein, of Frankfort, in whose concert she lately also ap- 
peared in public with pronounced success. The handsome 
and stylish petite American, however, is not to pursue an 
artist's career, as she is engaged to a doctor of chemistry, 
and will soon exchange music for matrimony. Oo. 7: 


Old Ditties.—Mrs. Amiel, whose ‘‘ Chansons d’Au- 
trefois” had a great success in Paris last season, gives 
this year, with the assistance of Mr. Georges Boyer, aseries 
of matinées in which they sing the old songs of other days 
from the rondels and ballades of the fifteenth century to 
the refrains of the beginning of the present. 

MacMaster.—‘' On January 25 Mr. MacMaster gave 
at the Chapelle Malesherbes his first recital of organ and 
religious music. He was assisted by Mrs. MacMaster, Mrs. 
de Korsals, and Messrs. Douaillere, Cabert, Collongues and 
Verhalle. The new compositions of Mr. MacMaster were 
highly appreciated.”—(‘‘ L’Art Musical.”) Mr. MacMaster, 
maitre de chapelle at Argenteuil, gave his first recital Jan- 
uary 25. It comprised a Bridal March, a Communion, an 
Offertory, an 


pieces for organ and voice rendered by Mrs. MacMaster, 
and Messrs. Doudillet and Aubert and chorus. These com- 
positions of Mr. MacMaster prove him to be as interesting 
a composer as he is a brilliant virtuoso, The second part of 
the recital was devoted to the works of Gounod.—(‘‘ Le 
Monde Musical.”’) 

Wagner in England.—Sir Augustus Harris does 
not intend to give any elaborate performances of opera in 
German in London this year. ‘‘ The fact is,” the ‘ Figaro” 
writes, ‘‘ experience has proved that no German opera save 
the advanced works of Wagner draws a remunerative au- 
dience. Moreover, five nights out of the six are already 
occupied at Covent Garden by the ordinary company, and 
to bring over a special troupe from Germany to give one 
performance weekly is pure waste. There is yet, I am 
sure, a future for German opera, but it must be given under 
very different conditions; that is to say, it must be performed 
by a complete company brought over from Germany, and at 
pretty well the prices charged in the Fatherland. A diffi- 
culty may arise in matters of copyright. It is understood 
that the Covent Garden manager now has the whole of the 
performing rights in Wagner’s advanced operas, and as no 
opportunity can be afforded of hearing them at Covent 
Garden they will probably now for a time pass out of the 


Epithalamium, an Elevation, two grand | 
choruses, a Processional, a Finale, a Pastorale, and several | 
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VocaL ‘TEACHERS IN PARIs. 

IKE dropping down out of an Italian sky and 

summer atmosphere through the roof of an ice house 

was the turning from the artistic, creative, large hearted, 

timid master musicians of the Grand Organ Loft contingent 

in Paris to the plane of the professional women music 

teachers with executive careers behind them ; no divine 

afflatus within, and before them not the making but the 

keeping up of a reputation, the bitterest strife in the world 
outside of the Love life. 

Like a wet blanket fell about me at once with but little 
exception the circumscribed horizon, the pettiness, the 
jealousy, the eye upon each other instead of upon Art, one 
glimpse of which in two months and a half intimate ac- 
quaintance with creative artists I had failed to find. 

It is precisely the same feeling that I found actuating the 
teachers of New York when I touched them—the same 
bickering, watching, decrying and underhand treatment of 
each other which disgusted me so with that department of 
musical work, and made me choose ‘‘ Organ Loft Whisper- 
ings” instead of ‘‘ Studio Echoes” as a field of labor. 

Of course there they have aless important field of battle 
(with exceptions), but a local pupil reputation, tiny careers 
and atop dressing of foreign teaching. Here they have stars 
of national magnitude to compare, masters of an almost lost 
art of vocal training to refer to, and life careers in the 
whole world of art to record. But the feeling is the same. 

Did I not feel the subject too earnestly to be amused by 
it, the monotony of the opening conversation with singing 
teachers of all classes would be amusing to record. They 
never plunge into the middle of their work subject as com- 
posers do—the dear music, its pains and pleasures, their 
efforts and aims, ways they have tried and found faulty, 
reforms, methods, the voice interest, musical interest in 
pupils, things they admire in others and have learned from 


| them, songs they love, music they adore, theories they are 





| and doing the best we can. 


forming, the impersonal musical interest of their careers— 
points I am impatiently eager to hear. Oh, no! three- 
quarters of an hour must pass before the wind-up of the 
preliminary preamble as to *‘ who I am, and why I am, and 
where I am ; who my teacher was, why I am the ‘ first and 
only,’ all the rest second and secondly,” and, alas (with ex- 
ceptions), while disclaiming all intention of hurting anyone 
in my estimation, they forwith proceed to do that very 
thing the best they know how. 

A very clever English musician said yesterday : 
ing is the lowest development of musical art!” I wonder 
if its study and teaching do demoralize! Why can they 
not have the common sense to say and to feel: ‘‘ We are 
all working in a common cause for the advancement of 
music—our pupils and ourselves. Weare all working hard 
But we are in different paths 
by birth, training, environment, circumstance. Even as 
parallel lines cannot touch, no more can we. Why should 
we fear each other? Let us feel a common not a divided 
interest. Let us shake hands in good faith!” It is no 
more than the blacksmiths of a town do! No one ever 
gained a lasting or valuable clientelle by crying another 
down. It is not in the fitness of things; it is notin reason ; 
it is not on record that such should be the case. 

Pupils love loyalty and hate smallness in their teachers 
tillthey become accustomed to them, when they flock to 


** Sing- 


even beyond them, and although he lost one wife by death | repertory. The fault is Mrs. Wagner’s, and more is the | theirrespective standards witha fidelity that is not free from 
and has been divorced from one or two others, he re-entered | pity.” malice, and in time come to regard their confréres in like 

















Mr. WATKIN MILLS, 
Principal Baritone of the great English Musical Festivals— 
Leeds, Worcester, Gloucester, Hereford, 


Bristol, Hanley, &c.—the Richter Concerts, the Royal 
Albert Hall Choral Society and other important Concerts, 


Birmingham, 


will be available for Oratorio and Miscellaneous engage- 
ments during the ensuing season, 


All communications to be addressed to 


Mr. F’.. VERT, 
3 East 14th Street, 
New York City. 


Representative also for the following artists who will visit America 
during the seasons '93 and'94: Madame Albani, Mile. Antoinette Trebelli, 
Miss Medora Henson, Madame Antoinette Sterling, Mr. Edward Lloyd, 
Mr. Ben Davies, Signor Foli, Mr. Norman Salmond, Mons. Joseph 
Hollman (violoncellist), Mr. George Grossmith, &c., &c. 
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MUSICAL BUREAU, 
331 East 14th Street, New York. 





The most reliable Musical Agency in America! 


SOLE MANAGEMENT: 
MATERNA, BLAUVELT, JUCH, PEVNY, KOEKRT- 
KRONOLD, LINDH, ELANDI, MACONDA, POOLE-KING, 
SCALCHI, STEIN, CLARY, VON DOENHOFF, WYMAN 
McKINLEY, CLARKE, GUILLE, CAMPANINI, SCHOTT, 
RIKGER, CAMPANARI, FESGUSON, BEHRENS, BOLO- 
GNA, GALASSI, FISCHER, AUS DER OHE, GODOWSKY, 
JOSEFFY, VON STOSCH, MORGAN, HASSELBRINK, HER- 
BERT, VAN DENHENDE, and others, 
Authorized to receive propositions for Concerts for the Artists of 
Abbey, Schoefel & Grau’s Grand Italian Opera Company, 
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** I unhesitatingly pronounce this system superior to any I have taught 
in twenty-five years.”"—Frep. H. Butrerriztp, Supervisor of Music, 
New Bedford, Mass, ( 


Boston Classes, Saturdays, 1830 Tremont St.—F. H. Butterfield. 


Steno-Phonetic System for Vocal Sight Reading, 


Which does not interfere with the ordinary notation. 
(Copyrighted by May Florence Smith.) 
For reading music. Three months (course absolute.) Address, Voca. 
Reapinc Scnoor, 132 East 23d Street, Room 12, New York, 
MISS MAY FLORENCE SMITH. 








manner and do likewise toward them. Instead of saying, 
‘‘ I chose such and such teacher because I felt she was the 
one to do me most good, because I knew of her through 
friends, through her work, &c.,” we hear slurs and slaps of 
all kinds about ‘‘ her voice being cracked, her throat being 
ruined, her negligent diction, her waste of time and money 
and her sure and certain failure as a singer.” 

Oh, for some composite phonographic photograph of this 
mélange of sentiment and opinion to be reproduced in the 
hearing of the combined circles. The ridiculousness of it 
alone would be sufficient to strike dumb the evil speaking 
at least. 

About eight individuals comprise the circle of teachers 
who most affect American pupils in Paris. They each pos- 
sess exceptional merits as teachers. Without doubt a good, 
conscientious worker might select any one of them at haz- 
ard and be well taught, and, if possessing voice and talent, 
would become ‘‘a singer.” 

They each have, without question, a love for music or 
they would not be musicians; they have an instinct for 
teaching or they would not be engaged in it ; they have an 
exceptional education else they could not have had world- 
wide careers ; they have had rich art experience ; that they 
have more or less skill in imparting what they know is 
proved by their standing as representatives of their art 
here all these years, each with her wake of scintillations 
behind her on the sea of vocal fame. 

The question is, Is this monopoly of European education 
the only thing that can be done for our girls—is it the best 
thing? How long is this peculiar top dressing condition of 
things to last? Must this bare palm tree of vocal art, with 
its bunch of Parisian professors at the top, be climbed year 
after year by our children? What is going to be done when 
‘top knot” falls? It is trembling in the ‘‘ sere and yellow” 
even now. Must the same gymnastic performance be 
continued after Emma Eames, Calvé, Melba & Co. have ar- 
rived at their ‘‘ apogee,” and drop tottering into French 
fauteuils boughten with hard earned American wealth? 

Can there be no voice trainers without public careers? 
Does having a public career insure a teacher's talent? 
Granted that a European finish is necessary to an artist’s 
training, is there no intermediary, legitimate, indigenous 
American training possible that will produce equal results 
without the disadvantages of the present system ? 

What are some of its disadvantages? 

The entire conditions of study in Paris are abnormal to 
an American. 

First the outlay of travel and of living expenses in a 
country wholly unprovided with placement for strangers ; 
the expense of a cycle of lessons outside of the vocal lesson 
-~diction, French language, accompaniment—all imperative 
and at prices, which, though not ‘‘ fancy” compared with 
our own, amount toan unexpected sum ; omnibus and hack 
fares, necessary as food ; the waste of time finding out how 
to study under new conditions ; the slow gaining of knowl- 
edge through the veils of foreign language and thought ; 
the danger to health in a cold, damp climate, without facili- 
ties for heating, and by the general darkness and discom- 
fort of the possible stopping places and the baleful, un- 
spoken, subtle, demoralizing influence of Parisian life. 
People are wrong who speak of direct danger to girls in 
Paris. Except they are rarely attractive through beauty 
or loud dressing, females may move about in Paris, not 
only without disturbance, but without attention. Every- 
thing that is devoid of mystery in woman is devoid of 
interest to the Frenchman. His own are cooped up in 
‘pensions ” to whet his interest in them. He has none 
whatever in the woman who moves freely about his streets, 
especially if she be serious about her work and minding her 
own business. The American girl is not molested on the 
streets here. But the strict, tacit morality which is born of 
the freedom of our country is rated less and less as one ap- 
proaches the site of the Garden of Eden. Subjects are not 
only mentioned but made light of in free conversation of 
which an American girl never hears at home. Pictures, 
theatres, statuary, literature, all accent the idea that she has 
been a poky, stupid thing and that it is time she changed. 
Little by little and all unconsciously her standard is under- 
mined, her character altered if not hurt. Still later comes 
the greater danger based on this change—the intrigue nec- 
essary to advancement. Ambition is strong, opportunity 
little, temptation close at hand. 

Girls are not benefited by living in Paris without their pa- 
rents. How any parents could allow their girls to come here 
alone to live and study is a mystery to any thinking person. 

What are the said-to-be advantages of this system? 

1. Method. 

2. Art atmosphere, concerts, &c. 

3. Taking lessons from teachers of great renown. 

4. Seriousness of art feeling. 

5. Traditions of musical interpretation, and the wholly 
superficial one of ‘‘ been in Paris.” 

As to method. Were these teachers possessed of some 
elixir of method infallable in application and impossible to 
transfer, well and good. Were method anything more 
than the most skillful application of knowledge to individ- 
ual cases, then there might be some sense in localizing it. 
Here there is the same uncertainty, argument, contention 
and dispute as to method that there is in New York. What 
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into Parisian ‘‘ coffres-forts 
prove that their fame is the result of Paris teaching. 


French teaching? How many of them merely ‘passed 


and create a‘ personality” in the French capital, which 
merits this respect? Were there a perfection of method 
here, would not the majority, and not a few exceptions, 
receive the benefit of it. No one claims that all who study 
singing could become stars, but a majority should be looked 
for were the method all that was claimed for it. 

Is it not a matter of effect, not cause, that talent is attracted 
to Paris by the dramatic nature of the nation of which 
lyric art is medium; by the seriousness of the musical 
standard which places its products above par, and is it not 
true that teachers are made by the stars, not stars by the 
teachers? 

As to the benefit of concerts, &c., I know dozens of pupils 
who have been here seasons and years and never been toa 
concert or opera and are not likelyto. Pour things! if they 
can keep candles and warmth going they are thankful. 

Yes, there is an advantage in taking from people of great 
renown, provided the great renown people are good teachers 
and teach personally, not through underteachers. If not 
they would make much greater progress with real teachers 
who had never had a bouquet across the footlights. 

Seriousness of art feeling. There you have the one un- 
questioned advantage of Parisian study. Coming in con- 
tact with children ingrained with art, respect generation 
after generation, students born, music lovers and artists by 
nature, the crude American nature is made to appreciate, 
to regard values, to concentrate its powerful but scattered 
brain force, to be studious, patient, sacrificing. Flippancy 
gives place to refinement, the artist is formed. Tradition 
is a matter of education ; there is no reason why correct 
musical traditions should not be taught in New York as in 
Paris. 

Now balance the two, and what is the average? The per- 
son to feel the full weight of the heavy side is the one who 
comes here with insufficient money, who tries to “ pull 
through” under incessant strain of mind and body, under 
discomfort and weariness intolerable with cheap and in- 
sufficient instruction, and finally goes down in sight of land 
by reason of the shortness of rope. 

Ah, indeed one has to come to Paris and meet the stu- 
dents and see them live to know how dearly they pay for 
what few of them get! 

The next question is, What is to prevent New York from 
teaching her own girls to sing, at least bringing them toa 
stage where they would be fitted to pass a season or two 1n 
Paris to get the finish, the artistic fervor and the acquaint- 
ance with composers whose works they would interpret. 

There is no reason why teachers here should be obliged 


don’t believe it can be necessary, as some of them claim ; 
and if it is necessary it certainly ought not to be at this 
stage of the world’s intelligence, and of American intelli- 
gence at that. 

If the art of tone production is such an occult and un- 
known art (and I don’t believe it), and if Paris is the only 
place where the key to the mystery is to be had (and I do 
not believe that), then teachers are the ones to come over 
and get it. It is their business. They have established 
reputations, age, experience, brain training. They cer- 
tainly could apprehend an idea in half the time required by 
a child unacquainted with scientific theory or a strange 
language and surrounded by the difficulties of Paris pupil- 
hood. 

There is no reason why at least three of our conservato- 
riesin New York to-day should not thoroughly prepare 
their pupils for an artistic finish here, and do their work 
correctly and satisfactorily to the musical world here. 
Parents pay for it and should demand it. Their leaders 
are all men of foreign birth and training and know very 
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D’ALBERT, ECGEN.—Sonata, Op. 10. Price, . 

LANGE, GUSTAV.—Op. 440, Gioconda; Op. 441, 
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light; Op. 446, At the Fair; Op. 447, From Bough 
to Bough; Op. 448, Graziosa; Op. 449, Do Not 
Leave Me; Op. 450, Pleasure Trip; Op. 451, Séré- 
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is there to prove that Parisian prestige is the result of edu- 
cational power? 
Witness the flood of Americans that have poured shekels 


” in the last decade, and count 
on your two hands the results in ‘‘ stars!” What is there to 
How 
many of them, in the first place, are the product wholly of 


through” here on the finish, to establish their reputations 


to urdo all that has been done by New York teachers. I | 
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well what is needed. There are many private teachers 
who could doit. Musical truth is musical truth wherever 
it is, and good teachers are known by the pleasure their - 
pupils give in singing. 

Meantime the country should take hold of the musical 
interest of its people. The time is going by when the ex- 
cuse of being a‘‘ young nation” will suffice for art crude- 
ness. Yousay: ‘‘ We can live without music, but we can- 
not without food ;” but America is past the starving age. 
Her larders are well filled; it is time she did something 
for her parlor. 

You are as much indebted to music to-day for your wel- 
fare as you are to food, did you but knowit. The shame 
is that you take so much and give so little to her. Think, 
| think ; settle down to regard music as a business to be fol- 
lowed, not asa fad to be twitted. You will jump where 
others have crawled if you but begin. Music has been a 
power in all nations and must be in yours. Establish a con- 
servatoire ; teach your press to respect and aid the cause ; 
and above all stop pouring your shekels down the bottom- 
less pockets of foreigners, and keep your girls at home ' 
The time has gone by when the great American intelli- 
gence must make pilgrimages to little holy water tubs off 
in one corner of the earth in order to be knowledge whole. 





* *# 


The ‘‘ Chanteurs de St. Gervais” second had a repetition 
of their former triumph in their concert given this week. 
The house was filled to suffocation, and the wildest furore 
was excited by the remarkable music, wholly a novelty and 
of an exquisite typical beauty. People bravoed, cheered, 
called for encores seemingly unable to wait for the conclu- 
sion of a number to express their feelings. Loud and en- 
| thusiastic praises were given to the young director whose 
tenacity and fervor have overcome such difficulties. Mme. 
Terrier-Viccini by her beautiful air and récitatif d’alto; 
t the organ, and a M. Dorel by his ex- 
quisite accompaniment on the cor anglais (English horn) 
scored merited success. Following is the program : 

PREMIERE PARTIE 
CANTATE 
L’ETOILE LUIT A L’ORIENT. 
“ Wie schoen leuchtet die Morgenstern ” 
J.-Séb. Bach 
D 











+ 


A. Choeur et Choral varie. Récitatif.de Basse 


ler Cor aigu, M. CHAUSSIER M. NIVETTE. 
B. Récitatif de Ténor. E. Air de Ténor 
M. ENGEL. M. ENGEL 
c. Air de Soprano avec accom- 
pagnement de Cor anglais, 
MME. GRAMACCINI-SOUBRE 
et M. DOREL. F. Choral. 


INTERMEDE 
Déploration de Jehan Ockeghem (a 5 voix)......... JOSQUIN DES PRES 
Deux Chansons frangaises: A. Si vous n’estes en bon 
poinct.—B. Fuyons tous d’amour le jeu.......... ROLAND DE LASSUS 
LES CHANTEURS DE SAINT-GERVAIS 
DEUXIEME PARTIE 
CANTATE 
VOUS GEMIREZ ET LE 
ALTERA SA JO/E. 
“Thr werdet weinen und heulen aber die Weld wird sieh freuen.” 
4. Choeur initial. D. Récitatif d' Alto. 
Le Solo de Basse MME. TERRIER-VICCINI. 
| B. Récitatif de Ténor. E. Air de Ténor avec Trom- 
M. ENGEL. pette aigué. 
c. Air d’Alto avec accompagne- MM. ENGEL et BROUSSE. 
ment de Fifite obligée. 
MME. TERRIER-VICCINI et 
M. BERTRAM. 
| ORCHESTRE, 


VOUS PLEUREREZ, MONDE EX- 





: M. NIVETTE. 


CHCEURS ET GRAND ORGUE.—100 EXECU- 
TANTS 
Chef des Etudes orchestrales: M. GUSTAVE DORET, 2e Chef 
des Concerts d’ Harcourt. 
%* # # 

On Sunday a grand mass for two organs, by Chas. M. 
Widor, was given at St. Sulpice, with the assistance of 
some 250 voices. The effect must be imagined. The work 
in G is of rare melodic value, with the Widor weaving of 
strange harmonies into a perfect whole. The composer was 
gay as a boy watching hisnewtopspin. The loft was filled 
with friends, among them a bevy of pretty young girls, one 
of whom he honored by deputing to turn the leaves of his 
Fifth a which marvelous ee he — as an 
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offertoire 


playing. It was interesting to watch him alter the orches- 


tration in keeping with the second organ, when not playing. | 
It was like dreaming conyersation—all the thought without | 


any sound. He was obliged constantly to play chords a 
trifle in advance of the choir to allow for the great distance 
between them. A French musician and friend was obliged 
many times to act as medium in keeping time with the 


chapel motions. FANNIE EpGAr THOMAS. 


Elmira Letter. 
Ev_mira, N. Y., 


HE past month has not been particularly fruitful 
in musical matters ; but the lack in quantity has been over- 


February 12, 1804. 


come by the excellent quality. 

January 10a very charming evening of music at the home of 
Mrs. John Reynolds was given; our own talent assisting were 
Miss Elizabeth Slee, soprano; Miss Alice J. Roberts, pianist ; Mr 
M. Defforest Seple, violinist, and Mr. Percy G. Lapey, baritone, 
from Buffalo 

January 16, Charity concert The 
successfully carried out originated with Mr. Charles Rettey 


idea 
As 
I chronicle only musical events I will not mention recitations, 


at the Opera House 


story telling, &c., which seemed to meet with hearty approval. 
The musical part of the program was given with decided success 


A beautifully 


by the Saengerbund in two chorus numbers 
given quartet by singers from Trinity choir, Mr. George M. 
Macknight, baritone and director; Miss Hobbs, soprano: Mrs 


Armstrong, contralto; Mr. Armstrong, tenor ; and solo work by 


Miss Slee, soprano; Miss Moon, mezzo soprano; Miss Palmer, 
pianist; Mr. Krug, violinist, and Mr. Baker, tenor. 


result was good, over $500 being turned over to the 


The financial 
city mis- 
sionary 

February 5 a pupils’ concert by the Elmira College School of 
Music, the following being the program given before an enthu- 
siastic audience, the singing of the 
is the name given to the female chorus of sixty voices, being 
especially remarked upon 
Organ solo— 

Meditation.............. ] 


Pc h cucobéeuddWeue ia aati 
Po Su era vknadete Woabisbosadeistkebiedes siento Stern 
Miss McSteen 
Cantata, * Water Patt? on iccscasiccdccccecs .. Abt 


Mendelssohn Club 
Solo parts by Miss Weirick, soprano ; Miss King, mezzo soprano ; 
Miss Hasbrouck, contralto. 
Piano solo, Concertstiick, op. 79, second movement....... Weber 
Miss Macdowell. 
Orchestral parts taken on second piano by Miss Broughton. 
Scene and air, ‘ Judith ”’ Concone 


RPOEED  vacass. onscuwhboeutusvaesaeee seas 
Miss Holmes. 
Accompanied by piano, violin and organ 
‘ Two Skylarks” 
Miss Hogeman. 


Piano solo, ‘‘ Two Skylarks”.............. 


.. Leschetizky 


Sacred song, ‘‘O Salutaris”... ...... ewadenedeentredene Ganss 

Miss Gardner. 
Accompanied with piano and violin. 

Soprano solo, air and variations... .........:....0seeeeeees Proch 
Miss Corbin 

Piano solo, nocturne........... 4b wepeeewk sv epeees Jensen 
Miss Murdoct 

Oy SE cc icbamighotasebuceeasubosre tpnckecent Smart 


Mendelssohn Club. 

I might add that this school, which is the music department of 
Elmira College, which is the oldest institution of its kind in this 
country, is doing a good work. Piano, organ, harmony, violin 
and singing are taught, keeping five teachers busy, all of which 


is directed by Yours truly, Mark C. BAKER. 


French Composers’ Society.—At the late meet- 
ing of the Society of Composers of Music at the Salle Ple. 
yel, Paris, Mr. Victorien Jonciéres, president, the following 
were elected members of the committee: Messrs. 
Altés, Charles Lenepveu, J. Danbé, Grizy, Ad. Nibelle, 


Arthur Pougin, Samuel Rosseau, Ludovic de Vaux, Vinée, | 


and Weckerlin 


He chatted and laughed incessantly when not 


Mendelssohn Club, which | 


.. Nevin | 


Ernest | 
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CARTER'S Burns’ Anniversary 


R. WM. 
Concert, at the Albert Hall last week Thursday, was 
well attended, as are all of these national concerts, several 


of which Mr. Carter has given each year since 1872. The 
one that came on St. Andrew's Day was duly spoken of in 
my letter appearing in THe Musica, Courter on Decem- 





ber 27. 
| Onthis occasion Mr. Carter’s choir gave a most excellent 
rendering of ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne,” ‘‘ Pibroch of Donuil Dhu” 
and several other familiar airs. Mrs. Giulia Valda was espe- 
| cially successful in ‘‘Robin Adair,” also singing ‘‘My Heart is 
Sair,” and Mascheroni's ‘‘Ave Maria.” Mrs. Belle Cole made 
the greatest success of the evening in ‘‘ Annie Laurie,” 
and later sang ‘‘A Dear Wifie."" Miss Helen Pettican’s 
numbers were ‘‘ John Anderson,” and ‘‘ The Land o’ the 
Leal.” Mr. Wilber Gunn made his mark 
Sword, Scotland,” also adding ‘‘ Dream Memories.’ 


Mac- 


alloted to Mr. Claude Ravenhill. 


with ‘‘A Man's a Man for a’ That,” ‘‘ The Deil’s awa’ wi’ 
the Exciseman” and‘: My Peggy.” Master Basil Gaunt- 
lett, who performed before, played a gavot by Corelli on 
the great organ, and ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home” on the piano. 
The band and pipers of Her Majesty’s Scots Guards gave 
several Scotch melodies, and the pipers marched through 





in ‘‘ Draw the | 


Gregors’ ‘‘ Gathering,” and ‘‘ The Bonnie Briar Bush " were | 
Mr. Foli was himself again | 
in ‘‘ Scots wha hae,” and ‘‘ Wi’ a Hundred Pipers,” and Mr. | 
Charles Constable completed the vocal part of the program | 
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and at his entertainments has always had the best talent 


| procurable, including all of the best singers from Titiens 








the hall twice, playing reels and strathspeys, thus complet- | 


ing a program that was thoroughly enjoyed by all. 


A historical sketch of this choir, which forms the nucleus | 
of the national concerts, might be interesting in this con- | 


nection. Mr. William Carter had composed a sacred can- 
tata, ‘‘ Placida,” and, as the Albert Hall was just finished, 
| conceived the plan of organizing a grand choir, and in this 
| way give it a good introduction tothe public. ‘This he did 

with the result that on December 5, 1871, he gave the can- 


tata witha choir of over 1,100 voices, who sang with only | 
| came to England, and became resident violinist to the Uni- 


organ accompaniment. The work scored an immediate 


success, and was given four times more, under similar cir- | 


cumstances at the same place, the next year. It was also 
given at Crystal Palace on July 8, 1872, with over 3,000 per- 
formers. This favorable commencement led to a perma- 
nent organization of Mr. Carter’s choir, which under his 
able direction has since given over 200 concerts at the Al- 
bert Hall. Up to 1879 they gave many oratorio perform- 
ances, including the standard works, and up to that time 
the only performances at this hall of Hindel’s ‘‘ Samson” 
and ‘“Acis and Galatea,” Mozart’s ‘‘Requiem” and 
‘* Twelfth Mass,” Gounod's ‘‘ Messe du Sacré Coeur,” Ran- 
degger’s ‘‘Fridolin,” Barnett’s ‘‘ Ancient Mariner,” Dr. 
Sloman’s ‘‘ Supplication and Praise,” G. Carter’s ‘* Evan- 
geline ” ‘Symphonia Cantata,” besides a liberal 
selection from other works. Since the year mentioned 
Mr. Carter's choir have sung unaccompanied choral music, 
left the the Royal Choral Society. 





and 


and oratorios to 





Naturally this led to a reduction in numbers, but this has 


tended toward better work. 


In addition to the above Mr. | 


Carter has given over 300 organ recitals at the Albert Hall, | 


down. Mr. Carter has also followed up the success of his 
‘* Placida,” with other compositions, and enjoys quite a 
reputation as a teacher of the voice, piano and organ. 

Mr. Sydney Barraclough gave a benefit concert at the 
Prince of Wales’ Club, last Friday, when he was assisted by 
an array of talent that packed the hall with a very select 
audience. Mr. Barraclough is a worthy young man, who 
is trying to raise money to continue his musical education, 
and as far as I could judge of his abilities from the songs he 
sang has the natural gifts to make a great singer. He 
has a high baritone voice of exceptional range and good 
timbre, which he used with true artistic instinct. His ap- 
pearance is also in his favor, and if nature has endowed 
him with plenty of perseverance, his future success is as- 
sured. Mrs. Ronalds assisted him in organizing the con- 
cert, and among the artists that appeared were Miss Agnes 
Janson, Mrs. Denza, Mrs. Bertha Moore, Mr. Santley and 
Mr. Sydney Brooks, the ‘cellist. 

The Musical Artists Society announce their twenty-first 
season of four concerts to take place at St. Martin's Hall on 
Monday evenings March 19, April 16, May 21 and June 11. 
During the past twenty years this society, under the skill- 
ful direction of its enterprising secretary, Mr. Alfred Gil- 
bert, has done much useful work in bringing many a worthy 
composition before the public, and introducing unknown 
executants and vocalists. 

The Chester Musical Festival, which takes place July 
25, 26 and 27 next, will give the following standard works : 
‘* Messiah,” ‘‘ Elijah,” Dr. Parry’s ‘‘ Judith,” Sullivan's 
‘‘Golden Legend,” ‘*‘ The Hymn of Praise,” Verdi's 
‘* Requiem ” and Cherubini’s Mass in B minor. Two nov- 
elties will be added to the répertoire—a symphony in 
F by Dr. J. C. Bridge, organist of the cathedral, and a 
cantata, ‘‘ The Soul’s Forgiveness,” by Dr. Sawyer, of 
Brighton. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan, before leaving for his holiday in the 
South of France, fully approved of the scenario for a new 
opera, as submitted by Mr. W. S. Gilbert, to succeed 
‘* Utopia,” when that opera shall have had its run at the 
Savoy. 

The Peoples’ Concert Society, which gives concerts of 
chamber music at Westminster Town Hall every Sunday 
evening, are doing a noble work. These entertainments 
are free, a collection being taken at the door to defray 
necessary expenses, and in this way the masses are enabled 
to hear excellent music rendered by good artists. 

Mr. Richard Gompertz’ first concert of chamber music, 
given at Princes’ Hall, was an unqualified success. This 
now well-known musician was born in Cologne some thirty- 
five years ago, and was educated in his native city. He 
began the study of the violin very early, making his first 
public appearance at the age of thirteen. He afterward 


versity of Cambridge in 1880. Subsequently he settled in 
London, and is now one of the professors of the Royal Col- 
lege of Music. He was assisted in the concerted numbers 
on Tuesday night by Mr. Haydn Inwards, Mr. Emil Kreuer 
and Mr. Charles Ould. Their work in Schubert's string 
quartet in G, and the posthumous F major op. 135 of 
Beethoven won the sincere approval of the audience. Mr. 
Gompertz’ solo was a MS. adagio for solo violin and piano, 
by Mr. Emanuel Moor. This interesting and melodious 
composition will readily make its way among violinists, 
and such an introduction as it received at the hands of Mr. 
Gompertz will send it on its way to popularity with a 
bound. Mr. Moor joined him at the piano. Two delight- 
ful songs by Mr. Algernon Ashton, ‘*‘ Morning,” and ‘‘ To 
the Skylark,” and two lieder by Brahms were sung by Miss 
Marie Fillunger. 

The last concert of Mr. Mann’s Glasgow season takes 
place to-day, when a ‘‘ plebiscite” program will be per- 
formed. At the concert last Tuesday the audience was 
asked to vote by ballot for the works that they wished to 
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DURING THE SEASON OF 1894. 


Concerts and Social Engagements in New York 
and Brooklyn during the Winter. 
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June 20. 
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have performed to-day. Schubert's nenibinia’ in B minor 
was the most popular symphony, followed by two move- 
ments of Raff's ‘‘ Leonore,” and Berlioz’ ‘‘Symphonie 
Fantastique.” The ‘‘ Tannhiuser ” overture was far ahead 
of all of the others in numbers of votes, while the success- 
ful shorter pieces are Mascagni’s ‘‘ Intermezzo,” and the 
storm movement from Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Ocean” symphony. 
The novelties received very few votes. 

Mr. Henry Coward's work, ‘‘ The King’s Error,” 
been selected for the performance of the Tonic Sol Fa Festi- 
val, to be held at the Crystal Palace on July 14. This | 
cantata is arranged for soloists, chorus and orchestra, and 
depicts the latter events of the life of King Ahab, ending | 
with his death. It is said that the choral part of this work | 
is avery strong piece of writing, and it certainly should be, 
as a choir of 5,000 voices will be employed in the choruses. 
Mr. Coward has composed several other works, including 
a cantata ‘‘ Magna Charta,” and is a music critic and con- 
ductor residing at Sheffield. 

The City Glee Club met in St. Martin’s Hall on Tuesday | 
evening to hear a program of such old songs, glees and 
concerted pieces as Cumming’s ‘‘ Oh, the Summer Night,” 
Goss’ ‘‘ The Sycamore Shade,” Horsley’s ‘‘Cold is Cad- 
wallo’s Tongue,” Bishop's ‘‘ The Tiger Couches” and 
others, listened to by the club with evident pleasure. This 
club dozs not make music for themselves or others to listen 
to, but loves to listen to the old familiar music rendered by 
professional musicians. Thisis their forty-first season. 

The weekly concert on Wednesday evening at the Im- 
perial Institute was given by the students of the Royal 
Academy of Music, under the direction of Dr. A. C. Mac- 


has 


Kenzie. An orchestra of sixty stringed instruments played 
Volkmann's ‘‘ Serenade in F” and Mackenzie's ‘‘ Bene- 
dictus”” in a way that reflected great credit on this time 


honored institution and their able principal. 

An interesting concert took place in the spacious drawing 
room of the Grosvenor Club after a special guest dinner 
on Wednesday night. Some 250 ladies and gentlemen | 
gathered to listen to a program rendered by Miss Carrie 
Curnow, a promising contralto new to the metropolis; | 
Miss Lily Wignal, a'cellist from the continent, also first 
timein London; Miss Dora Barrington, Master Cyril Tyler 
and Mr. Charles Crawford. 

The Queen's Hall was again crowded on Wednesday 
evening, when the Royal Amateur Orchestral Society gave 
the second ladies’ concert of their season. The brilliant 
throng seemed to inspire Mr. Mount’s forces, who gave a 
thoroughly satisfactory rendering of Goldmark’s ‘ Rustic 
Wedding,” Beethoven’s ‘‘Lenore No. 3” and Mozart's 
‘* Nozze di Figaro” overtures, and several less important 
items. The vocalists were Mrs. Fisher and Mr. Arthur Os- 
wald. Miss Kate Chaplin contributed two violin solos, 
while Miss Sant-Angelo gave Weber's ‘‘ Concertstuck ” for 
the piano. 

The Post Office Musical Society, now in its fourth sea- 
son, gave a performance of the ‘‘ Messiah” at the Queen’s 
Hall on Thursday night, under the conductorship of Mr. 
Sydney Beckley. The chorus acquitted themselves credi- 
tably, and the solos were taken by such well-known artists 
as Miss Anna Williams, Miss Marian Mackenzie, Mr. 
Charles Chilley and Mr. Bantock Pierpoint. 

Another very successful ballad concert was given at St. 
James’ Hall on Wednesday evening, when Miss Evangeline 
Florence, Mrs. Antoinette Sterling, Mr. Edward Lloyd, 
Mr. Santley and other well-known artists sang the old 
familiar songs that delight the large audiences, who come 
to feast not only on the prescribed program, but on numer- 
ous encores by the most pleasing and obliging artists in the 
world. Verily Mr. Boosey is making a great success of 
this time honored institution. 

‘The aoe ok Fountain,” a a opera in three acts, pre- 
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| ceded by a prologue, was brought out at St. George’s Hall 


on Thursday. The libretto is by Mr. J. R. J. Johnson, and 
music by Mr. Harold S. Moore, though I understand it was 
composed before Mr. Moore had prepared himself for such 
work by proper study. ‘The libretto is very weak, the plot 
being spun out of the idea of love turned to jealousy by a 
wizard, who used the magic fountain to work a spell upon 
thelovers. The composer has had very little to work upon, 
and the music, showing an undoubted gift of melody, lacks 
the necessary dramatic character. 

Mrs. Albani opens her German tour in Berlin on the 
20th inst. with a concert, at which she will be assisted by 
Herr Franz Schorg, the violinist, and Herr Ammerman, 
the pianist. Mr. Ben Davies precedes her, appearing at 


| Berlin next Saturday, and in Leipsic on the following even- 


ing. He will be associated with Mr. Plowitz, pianist, and 
Johannas Wolff, violinist. 
Miss Bersford Joy, the contralto from San Francisco, is 


| meeting with continued and well deserved success, singing 


in oratorio and other concerts, both in London and the prov- 
inces. Some of the works that she has sung in lately have 
been the ‘‘ Messiah,” ‘‘ Elijah,” ‘‘ The Golden Legend” and 
other leading oratorios. 

Mr. Wilfred Bendall, the composer, who has lately been 
to America, but has returned to London for the season, 
speaks in the highest terms of the Americans that he met, 
and likes the country very much. During his vacation he 
has not been composing, but now that he is home we may 
look for something more from this man, who is one of the 
most pleasing writers of the day. 

Mr. Alfred Perceval Graves gave a lecture at the Royal 
Institution on ‘‘ Old Irish Song” before a large and distin- 
guished audience. Mr. Graves told those present that 
old Irish melodies could be divided into three classes, the 
music of laughter, the music of sorrow and the music of 
sleep. The first class included the jigs, reels and other 
lively airs ; the second, slow marches, and those pieces 
suggestive of lamentation, while in the third were the lula- 
bys and songs conducive to sleep. This classification 1s 
hardly complete without a fourth, which includes songs of 
occupation, such as spinning songs, ploughmen’s whistles 
and others. The progress of Irish music was traced by 
Mr. Graves from the earliest forms to the present day. By 
the assistance of Miss Liza Lehmann, Miss Brema, Miss 
Mabel Martin and Mr. Waddington Cooke this most interest- 
ing speaker was able to illustrate his lectures in a manner 
that charmed all present. 

As an illustration of the narrowness existing in some 
parts of England I quote the following paragraph: ‘‘ The 
Flint Town Council decided yesterday by six votesto four 
not to allow sacred concerts to be held in the Town Hall 
Concerts it was contended were money mak- 
ing affairs. The Mayor, Alderman Dyson, expressed dis- 
approval of the council’s action, arguing that religious 
services at which collections were made were money mak- 
He claimed that 


on Sundays. 


ing affairs just as much as concerts. 
religion was a money making affair, and contended that 
the decision of the council showed a Puritanical spirit. He 
hoped they would heed the voice of the town in the matter. 
They enjoyed music at home themselves, but denied the 
people the opportunity of hearing it.” 

Another ludicrous incident occurred in one of the districts 
of London the other day. The Sunday League wished to 
give a sacred concert to the inmates of the workhouse of 
their district, but permission had to be obtained of the 
These men inet in council on 
One was opposed to Sunday 


worthy board of guardians. 
this momentous question. 
music altogether, and another was simply horrified to think 
that the league proposed to regale the ears of the inmates 
‘‘Ava Maria.” Was not the workhouse a 
Did they not pay a chaplain £200 


with Gounod’'s 
Protestant institution ? 
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a year to preach the Gospel? This was altogether too 
much for these zealous guardians, and they decided not to 


allow the concert. FRANK VINCENT. 
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HE Royal Choral Society gave one of their 
record performances at the Albert Hall on Ash 
Wednesday, when Sir Joseph Barnby’'s grand choir was 
fully up to its best work in Gounod’s ‘‘ Redemption.” I 
have never before been soimpressed with the majesty of this 
great auditorium, of the grand chorus, or of this wonderful 
conductor, who is the very keystone in the noble arch of 
choral achievement. Miss Esther Palliser, who sang this 
work some months ago with conspicuous success, was unable 
to sing, as was expected, on account of an enforced rest 
that she must take for several months to recover from atired 
throat. Miss Anna Williams sang in her place, hardly 
proving equal to the well-known air ‘‘ From Thy Love as a 
Father.” The other soloists were Miss Marie Bremd, Miss 
Margaret Hoare, Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. Norman Salmond and 
Mr. Watkin Mills. The work of the gentlemen was excel- 
lent and most satisfactory throughout the evening. 

At the same time Mr. Boosey was treating his numerous 
patrons to a liberal program of sacred music at Queen’s 
Hall. Selections from Mendelssohn, Rossini, Spohr, Raff, 
Gounod, Handel, Barnby and others were delightfully sung 
by Mrs. Alice Gomez, Mrs. Antoinette Sterling, Miss Tre- 
belli, Mrs. Belle Cole, Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Santley. Mr. Brere- 
ton and Mr. Henry Stubbs, followed by the usual encores. 

The weekly concert the same evening at the Imperial 
Institute was under the direction of Dr. A. C. Mackenzie. 
The week previously Dr. Mackenzie had conducted a pro- 
gram given by the students of the Royal Academy of 
Music, but on this occasion he had only a sextet of well- 
known artists to interpret the selections, which naturally 
received the indorsement of a large audience of fellows 
and their friends. Rubinstein’s piano trio in B flat (op. 52 
was creditably played by Mr. Oscar Beringer, Emile Sauret 
and Ernest De Munck, all professors at the Academy. Mr. 
Beringer introduced as a piano solo a ballad in E flat from 
his own pen, and Chopin's waltz in A flat. Mr. Sauret's 
violin solo, Dr. Mackenzie's Pibroch suite for violins, in the 
rendering of which he was accompanied by the composer 
Dunbar's ‘‘ La Fileuse,” a cavatina by Francesco Berger 
(who also accompanied at the piano), were delightfully ren- 
dered by Mr. Ernest De Munck, who also added a polo- 
naise by himself. 

The vocalists were Miss Medora Henson, who sang most 
effectively the air ‘‘ Suicido ! In questi fieri momenti,” from 
Ponchielli's ‘‘ La Gioconda,” and Mr. Iver McKay, who was 
evidently suffering from a cold. He overcame this diffi- 
culty in Beethoven's ‘* Adelaide,” and later in two delight- 
ful songs by Dr. Mackenzie, ‘‘ If love were what the rose 
is” and ‘‘ The earth below and the Heaven above,” charmed 
his hearers. Mr. Battison Haynes, another light at the 
Academy, presided at the piano. Dr. Mackenzie deserves 
to be congratulated on his excellent program, so well car- 
Previous to the concert and afterward the White 
Viennese Band, under*the direction of Mr. Stanislaus 
Wurm, played light music in the vestibule. Next week the 
concert will be given by the Imperial Institute Orches- 
tra and Choral Society, which Mr. Albert Randegger has 
recently organized. There will be 100 performers in the 
orchestra, both men and women, and the conductor speaks 
in high terms of the way they have taken up the work. 
He will have to have only three or four professionals to 
play instruments that amateurs seldom learn. 

The annual meeting of the Children’s Orchestra was held 
the other day, under the presidency of Mr. Percy Army- 
tage, the founder. This organization of some sixty mem- 
bers has done a good work in the cause of charity, raising 
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by means of concerts and distributing during the past nine 
years over £4,000 to deserving institutious, including sev- 
’s hospitals 

Prince Henry of Battenberg will be chairman at the 
156th anniversary of the Royal Society of Musicians, which 


. takes place at the Whitehall Roomson May 17. This noble 


eral children 


] 
society distr 


buted some £4,000 in the helping of worthy 

musicians last year. 
A sacred concert at popular prices has been ar- 
ranged to take place at Queen’s Hall on Good Friday. 
Seats in the area will be sold for 3s., and the balconies in 


pro Among the artists announced to appear are 
Mrs. Clementine de Vere, Mrs. Antoinette Sterling, Miss 
Miss Mary Harris, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. 


ID 
nosa 


Foli, Mr. Herbert Grover and Mr. Andrew Black. 

Sir Joseph Barnby has made an offer totake 200 of the 
students of the Guildhall School of Music over to the Ant- 
werp Exhibition next autumn, and to give two concerts 
the Corporation and City 


rreen¢ . 


each day for a week, provided 
. guilds will guarantee £600 toward expenses. There is no 
doubt that this project will be carried out, and I only regret 
that it is not a contingent of his Royal Choral Society, in- 
stead of the pupils of this immense institution of the Cor- 
poration of London, over which he presides as principal of 
the Guil 

I'he London Symphony Concert—In Memoriam Richard 
Wagner of of this 
Every seat was sold for days in advance and consequently 


thall School of Music. 


was one the successes institution. 


a full house came to listen to an exceedingly satisfactory 


renderings of the master’s prelude and ‘‘ Good Friday's 
11,” from ‘* Parsifal ;’ 


’ prelude and ‘‘Isolden’s Liebes- 


tod,” from ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde,” and ‘* Walkiirenritt.” 


Mr. Henschel conducted throughout the evening from 
memory, and having his forces well under his control gave 
an interpretation of these works that would be hard to 
excel by any conductor in England. The grand “ Eroica’ 
symphony of Beethoven was also heartily enjoyed. On 
account of the success of that concert Mr. Henschel, un- 


concert direction of Mr. Daniel Mayer, will give 
r Wagner evening at Queen’s Hall, on April 11. 

For the Wagner concert on April 17, under the conductor- 
Mr. Mottl, Mr I 
chestra, and he proposes to replace the trombone 
and horns, usually employed in the 
he bass trumpet and four tenor tubas, as Wagner directed. 
1 he 
a Wagner concert 


The West Hampstead Choral and Orchestral Society 


ship of Schultz-Curtins has engaged a resi- 
dent or 
‘* Trauermarsch,” by 


low Continental pitch will be used for the first time at 


gave the first concert of their third season on Thursday 
Croager. The 
” and Rom- 
The conductor 


evening under the conductorship of Mr. 
were Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Christus 
berg’s The Lay of the Bell.” 
handled his forces with much ability and made all that he 
unfamiliar works. The 
Miss Maud Barker, Mr. Edwin Bryant, Mr. 
Mr. Arthur Wills, who in the second 
part of the program sang miscellaneous selections evidently 


works chosen 
cantata 
ild out of these soloists were 


Mrs 


Percy Webster and 


Barter 


much more to the taste of the large audience. 


To-night ‘‘ Morocco Bound” terminates its career at the 
Square Theatre, when this amusing and popular 


Trafalgar 
l The new 


opera will have attained its 295th performance. 


piece that is to succeed it is by the same authors, Mr. Ad- 


It has been named ‘ Go-Bang,” 
and the following is the caste: Miss Letty Lind, Miss Jes- 
sie Bond, Miss Agnes Hewitt, and Messrs. J. L. Shine, 
Charles Danby, Arthur Playfair, George Grossmith, Jr., 


rian Ross and Dr. Carr. 


and Frederick Ross 

Itis rumored here that Mr. George Grossmith, who is 
now on tour in America, has offered to take his old charac- 
the ‘‘ Yeoman of the 


ters in a revival of the ‘‘ Mikado” or 


Guard,” should such revival be necessary in consequence 


of a completed run of ‘‘ Utopia” before the new opera 
1S ready tor pro luction. 
The Royal Academy of Music has just added to its staff 


of professors to teach singing Mr. Francis Korbay, the 
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celebrated composer of Hungarian folk songs. He will 
shortly leave New York to take up his new position here on 
the commencement of the midsummer term. The friends 
of this old institution are very much pleased over this 
late addition to the efficient staff of the school. Two new 
prizes have been instituted during the current term, one 
by Mr. Normon Salmond for vocalists who are natives of 
Yorkshire and the other by Miss Agnes Zimmermann for 
pianists, the latter with a special view to the encourage- 
ment of sight reading. The biennial competitions for the 
Sterndale Bennett and Parepa-Rosa scholarships take place 
on April 18. ‘The first named is open to male candidates 
between the ages of fourteenand twenty-one years in any 
branch of music. Every candidate must either furnish a 
certificate from either of the University local examinations 
or be examined on the following subjects before entering 
for the musical competition: Orthography, English gram- 
mar, elementary arithmetic, rudiments of geography and 
English history, and for candidates above eighteen any 
foreign language of their own choice. The latter scholar- 
ship is open to female vocalists between eighteen and 
twenty-one years of age who are British born subjects (the 
same as the former one), and never have been students 
of the Royal Academy of Music before, and the scholarship 
will be awarded the candidate judged to have the best 
voice in conjunction with musical aptitude. The fee for 
entering the name is a guinea and the successful candidates 
are entitled to two years’ free instruction. 

The first program of the Philharmonic Society is arranged 
as follows : 


...Goldmark 
Beethoven 


Overture, ‘‘Sakuntala”’ oes : 
Concerto, piano and orchestra, in E flat 

Mr. Leonard Borwick 
Cogcest actin, *Takeoe” 52s csiveveies cuss ckdensorcoseiss .Mendelssohn 
Miss Ella Russell 
New symphony, No. 6 (first time in England) . Tschaikowsky 
,. Grieg 
Weber 


PD O06 GE NOE Ss 5 iva ds eee ccctetesccctcoct 


Piano solo, 
Overtare, “Oberon © oo. ccescccescccd cscccseccvcscesoovcceceseoey s 

For eight consecutive seasons this society has come out 
with a good balance on the right side, and it is hoped 
with a change of locale this success will still continue. 
Their new home, the Queen's Hall, now has a seating ca- 
pacity of some 2,700, according to the latest plan of ar- 
ranging the seats,and as their prices are 10s. 6d., 7s. 6d. 
and 5s. for over two-thirds of the house, providing they 
have fair sized audiences only, they must make a profit. 
The high standard of work done by the orchestra under Dr. 
Mackenzie's able direction and the list of soloists would 
seem to insure a large patronage. 

Mr. August Manns has returned to London, and the 
Crystal Palace Saturday concerts will be commenced on 
next Saturday. It is alleged that the season of the Choral 
Union Orchestra, which Mr. Manns conducts in Scotland 
every year, has not been a financial success, owing largely 
to the competition of the Scottish Orchestra which Mr. 
Henschel organized in Glasgow last autumn. This new 
institution seems to have had plenty of capital back of it, 
and commenced its operations by securing good musicians 
and paying them for all of their time. Mr. Henschel has 
brought this orchestra up to a high degree of executive 
perfection by his constant drill both at rehearsals and be- 
fore the public, he having given some fifty concerts since 
October 1. 

Mr. Frederic H. Cowen has been asked to compose a 
sacred work for the Gloucester musical festival that takes 
place this year, which I understand he will do. Mr. Cowen 
has now completed the alterations on his ‘‘ Signa,” and the 
opera as at present arranged in two acts will be given at 
Covent Garden next summer. 

That veteran professor, Mr. Kuhe, of Brighton, is to be the 
recipient of atestimonial fund that now amounts to over £400. 
A long list of the leading musicians of England have con- 
tributed to this result, and thereby paid a just tribute to 
a man who has done much for music in general and espe- 
cially in that gay city on the coast which is the frequent 
resort of so many Londoners. 





Trinity College, London, over which Dr. E. H. Turpin 
presides, has also been fortunate in the way of new musi- 
cal scholarships. Ithas been decided to devote the interest 
accruing gn some funded property to new musical scholar- 
ships, which bring up the total annual sum for that purpose 
to over £500 at this college. Here the scholarships and ex- 
hibitions are open to all comers, with only certain limita- 
tion of age imposed. . 

The Dilettante Vocal Quartet gave a very successful 
musical evening at the St. James’ Banqueting Hall on Mon- 
day night. The glees and part songs of the quartet were 
most exquisitely rendered, while the solos that were par- 
ticularly enjoyed were Mr. Frederick Bevan’s singing of his 
new song, ‘t My Heart’s Rest ;’ ‘‘ The Mill Wheel,” by Mr. 
Robert Hilton ; ‘‘ An Evening Song,” by Edward Dalyell, 
and two pleasing selections by Miss Florence Bethell. 

The performance of Bach's St. John Passion Music, as 
instituted by Sir Joseph Barnby, will take place with full 
orchestral accompaniment at St. Anne’s Church, Soho, 
during Lent. Yesterday the first of these interesting 
special services was conducted by Mr. E. H. Thorne. Mr. 
W. T. Best, who has been one of the most brilliant organ- 
ists that England has ever produced, has been obliged to 
retire from active work on account of ill health. He has 
held several prominent positions, among them being solo 
organist at the Handel festivals. His last public perform- 
ance in London was the opening of the new Queen’s Hall. 
In 1880 he refused a knighthood, but accepted a civil list 
pension of £100. 

The Stock Exchange male voice choir entertained a nu- 
merous audience at St. Martin’s Hall on Thursday night. 
Mr. George Kitchins, who is an able conductor, had pre- 
pared an excellent program of miscellaneous selections. 
All were creditably rendered, but one number calls for 
special mention, a new setting for baritone solo and chorus 
of Scott's ‘‘ Song of Harold Harfager,” by Mr. John Pointer. 
The soloists of the evening were Messrs. W. Hiles Smith, 
H. F. Chamen, J. W. M. Guy, A. F. Nye, R. Davies and 
R. A, Roberts. Mr. Arthur Payne was violinist, and Mr. 
E. Cuthbert Nunn pianist. 

The Royal Choral Society will give on Thursday, March 
1, Gounod’s ‘*‘ Requiem” from ‘‘ Mors et Vita” and ‘‘ Stabat 
Mater” (Rossini). Mrs. Elene B. Eaton, of Boston, is the 
soprano. Miss Marie Brama, Mr. Von Bandrowski, the 
well-known tenor, from Frankfort, and Mr. Watkin Mills 
are the other soloists. 

Miss Ada Webb, from New York, who has adopted the 
stage name of Miss Josette, has returned to London from a 
most successful provincial tour in the Gaiety burlesque of 
‘* Faust upto Date.” The press and public everywhere 
have been unanimous in their praise of her ‘‘ Faust,” and the 
continued success that she had prove her the possessor of 
exceptional vocal and dramatic abilities. She has also 
sung recently at several prominent at homes. Among the 
several offers that she is now considering is one to go to 
Chicag®6 to sing in comic opera. 

The second concert performance of ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” and ‘ Pagliacci” takes place next Saturday after- 
noon at Queen’s Hall, when the same artists take their 
respective parts as before, with the exception of Mr. Ben 
Davies, who is in Germany, and is replaced by Mr. Payne 
Clarke, who created the part in America. A grand concert 
recital of Gounod’s ‘‘ Faust,” in English, takes place at 
the new hall on March 5, under the direction of Mr. Vert, 
with the following soloists: ‘‘ Faust,” Mr. Edward Lloyd ; 
‘* Valentine,” Mr. Harrison Brockbank ; ‘‘ Mephistopheles,” 
Mr. Santley ; ‘‘ Martha” and “Siebel,” Miss Bosa Green ; 
‘* Marguerite,” Miss Antoinette Trebelli. The perform- 
ance, with full orchestra and chorus, will be conducted by 
Mr. G. H. Betjemann. The city of Bournemouth has 


found that musical attractions repay municipal expenditure. 
The city council have now arranged to engage the band of 
Mr. Dan Godfrey, Jr., at a cost of £5,000, to play on the 
pier and in the Winter Gardens for the coming year. Mr. 
Godfrey is to act as the musical director of the corporation. 
FRANK VINCENT. 
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FOR TERMS, DATES, &c., ADDRESS 


HENRY WOLFOSHN'S MUSICAL BUREAU, 


331 East 14th St., New York, 


Madison Square Garden Concert Hall, 
SATURDAY EVENINC, MARCH 3, 


Commencing at 8:30 o'clock, 


FIRST ORCHESTRAL CONCERT 


—or— 


COURTLANDT PALMER, Pianist, 
Assisted by ANTON SEIDL an¢ his Metropolitan Orchestra. 
PROGRAMME: 

1. ‘La Damnation de Faust,” Berdioz, . Herr Serpe and Orcnesrea. 


2. Piano Concerto, C Minor, Saint-Saens. Mr, CourtTLannoT PALmer. 
3. ‘Impressions a'Italie,” First time in Ametica, Charpentier. 


a. Sérénade. ‘. Mules. e. Napoli. 
4. AlaFontaine. d Sur les Cimes. 
Herr Seto. and Orcuestrs. 
4. Piano Solos. a. Waldesrauchen, Liszt. c.*Valse, Chopin. 
4. Rowance sans Paroles, 4, Etude, Chopin. 


Saint-Saens. ¢, Polonaise, E Major, Lisz¢, 

Mr. CovetTLaAnoT Parmar. 

“The Bartered Bride,’ Smetana. 

Herr Setor and Orcnesrea. 
Second Orchestral Concert, Thursday Afternoon, March 8 
Commencing at 3 o'clock. Programme wil) be duly announced. 

Seats on sale at Wm. A. Pond & Co ,25 Union Square ; E. Schuberth & 
Co., 23 Union Square; C. H. Ditson & Co , 807 Broadway; Tyson's and all 


5. Overture, 





the leading hotels, and room 1g Empire Theatre Building, 
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B gested GERARDY, the young ’cello virtuoso, 
gave aconcert in the Bésendorfer Saal January 18, ana 
created, if possible, a bigger sensation than on his first ap- 
pearance at the Philharmonic concert. The hall was densely 
packed with the élite of Viennese society, and enthusiasm 

reigned supreme throughout the entire evening. 

Gérardy’s natural musical nature and his artistic handling 
of the ‘cello were demonstrated in the performance of 
Beethdéven's piano-’cello sonata, op. 69,in which he was 
joined by the sterling pianist Miss Doublier. This beauti- 
ful work was delightfully played. His brilliant and perfect 
technic was shown off to the greatest advantage in Servais’ 
concert etude, ‘‘Le Désir,” followed by a paraphrase on 
Schubert's ‘‘Sehnsuchts Valse” and a tarantella by Popper, 
all of which pieces he played in such a perfect manner as 
to rouse the large audience to wild enthusiasm. As an 
encore he played the ‘‘Air” in D major by Bach, and 
charmed one and all by his. beautiful tone and the perfec- 
tion in which he brought out the ‘‘ Cantilene.”’ 

There were endless recalls and any amonnt of floral 
tributes, which were accepted in a modest and unassuming 
manner. Gérardy will by general desire be heard again 
on Thursday, January 26. 

*e# th 

I was invited to be present at a Reinecke celebration, 
which took place in the well-known Horak Conservatory of 
Music last Tuesday evening. 

This concert was a genuine success, only compositions 
by Reinecke being performed, of which I heard two lovely 
cantatas: *‘ Christmas Cantata” and ‘* Aschenbrédel.” 
Besides that I listened to young lady pupils, who played 
the ‘‘ Improvisata” for two pianos in excellent style. The 
chorus sang extremely well and the soloists assisting in the 
cantatas met with general approval. The conductor, Pro- 
fessor Schmidt-Dolph, came in for a large share of the ap- 
plause and may feel proud of his talented and promising 
pupils. eeas 

Mrs. Ellen Forster, the charming soprano of the Imperial 
Opera, gave a song recital in Lemberg (Galicia) last night, 
assisted by the well-known pianist, Theodor Pollak, who 
has frequently been heard in this city. 

* e*# &# * 

January 27 there will be a grand celebration in Brda- 
Pesth of the fiftieth anniversary of the celebrated opera by 
Franz Erkel, ‘‘ Hunyady Ldszlé," which crossed the boards 
for the first time at the ‘‘ Buda-Pesth National Theatre.” 
This opera has been sung 269 times since January 27, 1844, 
a fact which demonstrates its great popularity. The man- 
agement of the Hungarian Opera is making active prepara- 
tions to celebrate this event in a worthy manner and pro- 
poses to arrange a ‘‘ gala” performance, at which the best 
known singers of the Opera will assist. 

eee 

Miss Hermine Biber is a recent valuable addition to the 
colony of resident pianists, and although she has just left 
ihe Conservatory, where she studied under Professor Schen- 
ner, she can lay claim to being an artist of unusual talent 
and one who has a brilliant future before her. 

In her recent concert Miss Biber opened the proceedings 
with a masterly performance of Beethoven's sonata appas- 
sionata, followed by a brilliant rendering of Bach's fantasy 
and fugue in G minor, arranged by Liszt. 

This young lady’s full, round tone, her complete mastery 
of the different styles of touch, her great endurance, energy 
and musical nature, all were shown off to the greatest pos- 
sible advantage 1n this most beautiful fantasy, and at its 
completion earned for her a triple recall. 

Particularly clear and distinct was the rendering of the 
fugue, one of the most difficult pieces for the piano. Miss 
Biber also did full justice to the G minor rhapsody of 
Brahms, and in the G flat major concert study of Moszkow- 
ski showed her complete mastery of technical difficulties, 
which in Liszt’s ‘* Liebestraum” and the Hungarian rhap- 
sody No. 12 were equally well overcome ; and all that with 
an ease of execution that made her performance all the 
more enjoyable. A new impromptu in B minor, by Albert 
Amadei, a resident count with proclivities for composing, 
was on this occasion heard for the first time, and was warmly 
received. Miss Biber’s great success on this, her first pub- 
lic appearance, fully justifies the most sanguine hopes 
for a brilliant and successful future. 

*e*# & 

The Austrian Society of the White Cross gave a Grand 
Soirée, followed by a dance, on Wednesday evening last. 
This organization is under the immediate patronage of 
Archduke Charles Louis, and on this occasion there were 
assembled a great many members of the court and nearly 
all the Viennese aristocracy, making in all an assembly 
such as one seldom sees gathered together in a concert hall 
in this city. The artists participating in the musical part 
of this entertainment were: Paula Mark, Rosa Hochmann, 
Theodor Reichmann, Fritx Schrédter, Benedict Felixand 
Alfred Griinfeld. The accompanists were Sigmund Griin- 
feld and Oscar Strauss, the composer. The pupil’s orches- 


tra of the Conservatory, under the direction of Professor 
Fuchs, opened 


the proceedings with a brilliant per- 





formance of the overture to ‘‘ The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor,” followed by Felix, who sang Brahms’ ‘' Liebestreu” 
and Mascagni’s ‘‘Entsagung.” Miss Hochmann then was 
heard in some fine violin soli by Goldmark and Schumann, 
after which Fritz Schrédter delighted the audience with 
come beautiful songs by Cornelius and Mandl, which met 
with unqualified success. 

Alfred Griinfeld played in his inimitable manner a noc- 
turne (E major) and the E minor valse by Chopin, finishing 
with a magnificent rendering of his ‘‘ Hungarian Melo- 
dies,” which fairly brought down the house and resulted 
in several encores, happily chosen. Paula Mark was heard 
to the greatest advantage in well chosen songs by Schu- 
bert, Brahms and H. von Koss, and also had to yield to an 
imperative demand for encores, to which she replied with 
Lassen's ‘‘ Dream.” Last, not least, handsome Theodor 
Reichmann closed the musical part with Brahms’ ‘‘ Immer 
Leiser ” and Schumann's ‘* Wanderlied,” in both of which 
he was most successful, particularly in the Schumann song, 
which electrified the assemblage to such an extent that he 
was called out some dozen times or more, without yielding 
to encore. 

The accompanists of the evening acquitted themselves 
in a highly creditable manner, and the dance which fol- 
lowed lasted into the wee hours of the morning. 

* *£# * & 

Theodor Reichmann has just returned from Graz, where 
he met with overwhelming success as ‘‘ Wotan” in ‘‘ The 
Walkiire.” The performance lasted till after 12 o'clock, 
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and Reichmann was called twenty times before the curtain | 


at the close of the performance. 
*# ek & 

Foster's prize opera, ‘‘ The Rose of Pontevedra,” created 
a sensation at its first production in Pressburg last night, 
the composer receiving thirty curtain calls during the even- 
ing. A special train, with the stage manager, Stoll, of the 
Imperial Opera, and a large crowd of music lovers and 
members of the press on_ board, left Vienna on the same 
afternoon and returned this morning. Unfortunately, I 
was prevented from accepting a very kind invitation from 
the Press Club, having several binding engagements in the 
city, and could not be present on this auspicious occasion, 
but will endeavor to give THe Musica Courter a trust- 
worthy and accurate report of this most successful opera at 


a later date. **# & * 


Alfred Griinfeld has to-day returned from a most success- 
ful tour through Germany, and will be heard in a recital of 
his own Wednesday evening, February 28. 

* 2 * * 

Bernhard Stavenhagen, who gave his first concert last 
night, to which I shall return, left this morning for Bu- 
charest, where he is engaged to play at two recitals and 
at a grand soirée given by the King of Roumania. His 
second appearance in this city takes place February 1. 

* 2# & & 

The management of the Buda-Pesth Philharmonic Society 
has kindly invited me to be present at a grand concert in 
aid of the pension fund of the Royal Opera, which has 
been arranged by Director Arthur Nikisch, and takes place 
to-morrow evening in the Redonte Saal. The Philharmonic 
orchestra will be heard in Goldmark’s overture ‘‘ Sakun- 
tala,” and Mrs. Nikisch will sing some songs. Mrs. Pulszky- 
Markus, of the National Theatre, will recite a prologue 
and the connecting lines to Grieg’s symphonic poem 
‘‘ Bergliot,” after which Mrs. Fanny Basch-Mahler, of this 
city, will play Mendelssohn’s G minor concerto, op. 25, ac- 
companied by the orchestra, and the ‘cellist Petri, from 
Dresden, will perform Spohr’s eighth concerto. 

x e# & 

The second extra soirée of the Rosé Quartet will bring 
the following program for performance on Tuesday even- 
ing next : 

Clarinet quintet (clarinet, Mr. Bartolomej)..............++..+-..-Mozart 


Beethoven 
Brahms 


Tela GP: RONG Heit bikd cwiadsie c ev dhdekicbacdwetnsapcara 
OR, a Th FOS ccs p0n ede dndee ged tepsaondics conesess 


As Hans Richter had not yet sufficiently recovered from 
his severe indisposition, Richard Henberger again con- 
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ducted his ‘‘ Mirjam " last night, and met with even more 
success than on the first evening. 
**# & # 

The first baritone part in Smetana’s ‘‘ Kuss,” will be taken 
by Josef Ritter, although Reichmann was to have sung the 
réle originally, but as the great baritone has his vacation in 
March the above change had to be made. The chorus 
rehearsals on this new opera began yesterday, under Jahn’s 


direction. nae 


There will be four public theatrical performances by 
pupils of the operatic and dramatic classes of the Vienna 
Conservatory in the course of next month. The operatic 
recitals open February 9, and the following program, under 
the direction of Stage Manager Stoll and Director Fuchs, 
will be carried out: First act of ‘‘ Fidelio,” third act of 
‘* Orpheus,” second act of ‘‘ Weisze Dame” and fifth act of 
‘* Faust” (prison scene.) These performances will for the 
first time take place in the Grosse Musikvereinssaal and the 
proceeds will be devoted to the pupils’ fund. 

* *# # & 

A telegram received this day from Milan reports that 
Verdi has completely finished his new opera ‘‘Giulietta e 
Romeo.” By special request the first performance will 
take place in Milan on St. Stephen’s Day, December 26. 
After the production of his latest work Verdi intends 
writing another opera, the libretto of which Boito has 
already handed over to the ever active maéstro. 

*e*# he 

A new literary work published by Artaria & Co., of 

Vienna, called ‘‘ Monuments of the Science of Music in 


| Austria,” has just made its first appearance, the author 
| being Dr. Guido Adler, professor at the German University 





of Prague. The first volume of this new publication was re- 
cently handed to the Emperor of Austria, who made minute 
inquiries as to the circulation and the ultimate purpose of this 
new enterprise, for the furtherance of which a special com- 
pany has been formed, whose president is Dr. Hanslick. 
In the first part of this book there are published old sacred 
compositions by Johann Joseph Fux, the celebrated court 
musical director and composer at the courts of Emperor 
Leopold I., Joseph I. and Charles VI., also the first Florile- 
gium of George Muffat, a contemporary of Fux and director 
of music in Salzburg and Passau, as well as some suites 
for string quintets and the piano scores by the same com- 
poser. * * * * 

A serious strike, started by the orchestra members of the 
Bohemian Theatre in Prague, has at last been amicably 
settled and the performance have once more been taken 
up. At this theatre the 250th performance of Smetana’s 
‘* Bartered Bride” came off the other day amid great en- 
thusiasm. aeese 

The violin virtuoso, Simonetti, was more successful at his 
second concert than on a previous occasion. He had the 
assistance of Ignaz Briill, who with the concert giver played 
an original sonata in C minor, which proved to be a work 
of considerable musical importance and was successfully 
performed. Simonetti’s other solos were Spohr’s concerto 
No. 8; Svendsen’s ‘‘ Romance,” an original creation; ‘* Fur- 
lana,” whatever that may be, and Brahms’ Hungarian 
dances arranged by Joachim. A young lady singer was on 
this occasion let loose upon the small audience and tried to 
sing a recitative and aria from Mozart's ‘‘ Idomeneo.” As I 
had not previously been warned. I had to stand it as best I 
could, but when this aspiring prima donna next came out 
to sing Schubert's ‘* Du bist die Ruhe,” I went out and had 
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a “rest” outside, preferring it to the one she was warbling 
about * % % % 


Messrs. Wilii and Louis Thern, the pianists, have started 
on a short concert tour through Germany, opening in 
Weimar and Magdeburg, It is a great pity that these ex- 
cellent ensemble players cannot more frequently be heard 
outside of this city, but their manifold duties and the large 
number of pupils compel them to refuse many a flattering 
offer from managers in all countries. 

* # % 

In Saturday’s performance of ‘‘ Pagliacci,” Mr. Horwitz 
sang for the first time the part of ‘‘Tonio,” usually taken by 
Mr. Ritter. Mr. Horwitz was in excellent voice and created 
a most favorable impression. His performance is all the 
more praiseworthy, as this reliable artist has within a few 
weeks’ time studied the part of ‘‘ Sylvio” as well, and re- 
cently, at a very short notice, took Neidl’s place, thereby 
making the performance on both occasions possible. 

‘et x * 

Smetana’s ‘‘ Kuss” will be heard for the first time in this 

February 27, Renard and Schrédter taking the principal 


city 
Smareglias’ opera ‘‘ Cornelius Schiitt” will not be 


roles. 
heard this season, because the composer wishes Van Dyck 
to sing the principal part, and this singer will be on furlough 
during the month of April, while it is impossible to bring 
the new work out in March. 

* *# & 

The well-known viclinist Marcello Rossi, who is too rarely 
heard in Vienna, starts on an extended concert tour on 
Wednesday next for Denmark, Sweden and Norway, where 
he is a great favorite, and will be absent for about six weeks. 

* &# * 

The song recital recently given by that promising young 
soprano Josefine von Statzer was in all respects a great 
success. This handsome young lady sang two arias by 
Hindel, and captivated the large audience from the start. 
Her distinguished style of delivery, good phrasing and dis- 
tinct enunciation and the unusually large volume of her 
lovely voice are qualities which will safely carry her on 
through all difficulties usually experienced at the beginning 
of a career. She also sang songs of Brahms and Kjerulf 
with excellent good taste, and was most successful in in- 
troducing some novelties by resident composers of the ris- 
ing generation—Camillo Horn, Robert Gound and Theodor 
Schablass. The excellent pianiste Miss Paula Diirnberger 
contributed some piano solos, and with Mr. Robert Gound 
was heard in Brahms’ difficult variations, op. 56. Miss 
Diirnberger’s reliable technic and her beautiful touch were 
special features of an all round most satisfactory perform- 
ance. Muss Statzer has recently been heard in Berlin, 
where she met with flattering success and fairly captivated 
the critics of that city. 

* + & 

On Sunday, February 11, there will be a grand concert, 
given, by the Philharmonic Orchestra, under Hans Richter, 
in aid of the Sick Fund * Nicolai,” an institution connected 
with the Imperial Opera. The program on this occasion 


will be as follows 





Overture to *‘ King Stephen”’. ceepensan tunepvenseacade Beethoven 
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(Dedicated to Josef Joachim.) 
**# & 

And still they come? Still another added to the long list 
of youthful prodigies! This time a fiddler, Louis Pecskai 
by name, a pupil of the celebrated Buda-Pesth violinist 
Jené Hubay. This child—for I cannot call him anything 
else, as the youngster is only twelve years old—made his 
first appearance on Thursday evening last. Louis Pecskai 
possesses considerable talent, but at present he is not far 
enough advanced to appear in public. For the Beethoven 
concerto, of which he played the first movement, he cer- 
tainly has not got full ripeness of musical conception, which 
is pre-eminently necessary, and so he played it as if it were 
an etude. At the same time it was curious to notice how 
smoothly and safely he managed to get over the most diffi- 
cult technical passages, while he played slow movements 
slovenly and off the key. This simply shows that he had 
practiced the former most industriously and neglected the 
latter—a sort of revenge in the latter instance, which goes 
to show that Pecskai is simply mechanical at present, faith- 
fully carrying out his master's instructions, no more. He 
also played the fourth concerto of Vieuxtemps and made 
an awful mess of it. What can you expect of one who has 
not complete command over or control of his instrument? 
The little boy knows a good deal already, but not enough to 
be advertised as a great wonder and shown off in concert 
rooms as a finished artist. He must develop technically 
and intellectually, and in about five years he may possibly 
justify the expectations, which at present are decidedly 
premature and only apt to hurt the youngster’s future 
career. nee % 

A treat of a different kind was vouchsafed at the Bésen- 
dorfer Saal by Frida Scotta, the handsome, charming and 
graceful violinist who made a successful appearance at a 





Philharmonic concert last year. This lovely Danish lady 
has still better command over her instrument than she had 
a year ago and plays with such a sweet and broad tone and 
so much temperament as to fairly carry her audience away 
with her. She played Bruch’s G minor concerto, accom- 
panied by Hans Cesek, Svendsen’s ‘“‘ Romance " and a polo- 
naise of Wieniawski; her remaining solos I could not hear, 
as I was due at another concert. 
* *# *& 

The following evening I had the pleasure of hearing 
Hugo Beeker once more, and my already high opinion of 
this excellent ’cellist was more than confirmed on this occa- 
sion. His beautiful manly tone, his finished technic and 
his ripe, musical conception are the special features which 
on this evening carried his listeners to the utmost litnits of 
enthusiasm and resulted in endless recalls, which the artist 
was gracious enough to grant with surprising liberality. In 
fact I thought the concert would never come to an end and 
I left his admirers still calling for more, as I felt a certain 
vacancy in the regions of my stomach reminding me that 
there is a time for everything. Becker was accompanied 
by a most excellent pianist and musician, Professor Fried- 
berg, from Frankfort, who also contributed some well 
chosen and brilliantly rendered piano solos. 

* e# & & 

A specialist of great promise deserves a few lines in these 
columns. The rising genius calls himself Fahlbrecht, and 
was the alleged accompanist at the Pecskai concert, men- 
tioned above. His specialty is a wonderfully finished tech- 
nical development of his feet, enabling him to use his left 
pedal extremity for the loud pedal and his right foot for the 
soft one, something I have never seen done before, and 
which created quite a sensation among a few initiated ones. 
This talented young man would command a fair salary at 
Austin & Stone’s Dime Museum in Boston or at a similar 
‘* Temple of Art” in the Bowery ; here such specialties are 
not properly compensated. I was quite nervous, wonder- 
ing whether the performance would not end ina ‘‘tie” or 
not, but, as I remarked before, he possesses such thorough 
command over his feet that he managed to walk off the 
platform with the assurance and ease of a man who knows 
that he has only few competitors, but no equals in his line. 

* *# & & 

The closing remarks of this extended epistle shall be de- 
voted to Bernhard Stavenhagen, the Ladies’ Pet, and suc- 
cessful breaker of many a heart. You ought to see the 
audiences at his concerts. From the silly, giggling conser- 
vatory miss to the blasée society beauty, all classes of the 
fair sex are represented, nothing but ladies, with very few 
exceptions. Well, if they can stand it, I dare say he can. 
On this evening the Weimar pianist was in exceptionally 
good trim and did himself full justice. He played compo- 
sitions of Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann and Liszt with 
beauty of touch, clearness of execution and great brilli- 
ancy, although in many respects I would beg to differ with 
him in his arbitrary conceptions of some pieces, as regards 
the tempi, the light and shade and the general style of 
phrasing. However, he had lots of applause and floral 
gifts, and his occasional side glances broke them all up. 

*# e*# ne & 

I forgot to mention that the splendid likeness of Brahms 

in one of the recent numbers of THe MusicaL Courier, is 


was immensely admired by everybody. 
Rupo.r KInc. 


’Cello, Not Corpse. 

T looked to be a coffin; it was of coffin shape, 
and the porter and a number of guests at the Laclede 
thought it was a coffin. Still, it was rather curious to see 
a coffin made with iron bands around it and with handles of 
leather, and to be tumbled into a hotel from an express 
wagon along with a lot of trunks. The porter lifted this 
coffin shaped box, which was 5 feet long, and placed it ten- 
derly on a pile of trunks. Some curious onlooker of course 
made some allusion to the Maxwell-Preller murder, and was 
promptly chased out of the hotel for his antediluvian joke. 

Presently a little, short, nervous young man walked up, 
dangling a bunch of keys in his hand. He proceeded to 
open this coffin-shaped box, and the superstitious porter 
proceeded to get ready torun. But he was surprised when 
the coffin-shaped box was opened to see—not a dead man, 
but a beautiful violoncello. 

Now this violoncello has a history. It is the property of 
that nervous young man, whose name is Louis Blumenberg, 
who is out from New York with a concert company of his 
own. 

‘* This ‘cello cost me $2,000,” said Mr. Blumenberg. ‘‘1 
bought it on the other side. It was once the property of 
Charles IX. of France, and belonged to his collection of 
musical instruments. But aside from being valuable as a 
relic, itis one of the finest instruments of its kind in the 
world, and that is the reason I bought it, because I am a 
musician. It was made by Amati. During the great 
French Revolution all furniture, musical instruments and 
everything bearing a stamp of the fleur de lis were de- 
stroyed by the revolutionists when found. This ’cello bore 


a beautiful fleur-de-lis in gold, but it was burned out with 
a hot iron, so that the revolutionists would not destroy the 
instrument when it fell into their hands. 


This ‘cello has 
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been repaired time and time again, for it is 250 years old, 
but it retains its sweet tones, which seem to grow richer 
with its age.” 

Then Mr. Blumenberg lifted the ’cello from the box as 
tenderly as he would have lifted a baby from a cradle, and 
pointed out the faint imprint of the fleur de lis, which had 
remained after being seared with a hot iron. 

The Blumenberg Concert Company is on its way to the 
South from St. Paul and Minneapolis, and is resting a day 
at the Laclede. The noted Swedish singer, Mrs. Caroline 
Oestberg, who was for years the prima donna of the Royal 
Opera House at Stockholm, is with the company. She car- 
ries the gold medal of ‘‘arts and letters” presented to her 
by King Oscar II., of Sweden. The only other singer who 
has been favored with this honor is the famous Christine 
Nilsson. Mrs. Lucie Palicot, the French pedalia pianist, is 
also with the company. 

‘* This bow is 150 years old, and cost me $100 in Paris,” 
remarked Mr. Blumenberg. ‘I don’t know the name of 
the wood in this bow, but I know it comes from l’ernam- 
buco, South America. The best wood for fine violin bows 
comes from that town. The wood is flexible and is suscep- 
tible to a fine polish. There is no catgut on this bow ; 
horse hairs are used instead. They come from the tails 
of Russian horses, and were pulled from the tails while the 
horses were alive. It is said that hairs taken from the 
tail of a dead horse are not so good for 'cello bows. I pre- 
sume it is a dead hair froma dead horse and a live hair 
from alive horse. Funny, isn’t it, that only the hair from 
a live horse’s tail can bring forth the ‘ soul that lingers in 
the silent strings.’ 

‘* The horse hairs are of octagonal shape, and when the 
edges wear off the hairs have to be replaced by new ones. 
A skilled player, whose touch has been brought to a deli- 
cate point, can detect a single smooth hair in a bow imme- 
diately he begins to use it. I don't know why, but it is 
said the best hairs come from the tails of Russian horses.” 
—St. Louis ‘* Republic.” 

Ogden Musical Club.—The fourth reception of the Og- 
den Musical Club takes place this evening in Hardman 
Hall. 

Philharmonic Club.—The third concert of the Washing- 
ton Philharmonic Club, Ernest Lent, director, took place 
in the Universalist Church last Wednesday. Theclub, con- 
sisting of Mrs. Ernest Lent, pianist; Mr. Ernest Lent, 
pianist and violoncellist; Mr. Hermann C. Rakemann, 
violinist, was assisted by Mr. J. J. Costello, baritone ; Mr. 
Lee Crandall, violin, and Mr. Anthony Fischer, viola, in an 
excellent program. 

D’Arona’s Season.—Mrs. Florenza D’Arona, the emi- 
nent vocal teacher, has never had such a large clientele 
and so many pupils as during this season. She has had 
no time for pleasure or for any kind of recreation on ac- 
count of the great demand made upon her time by pupils 
from all sections. Some of them show remarkable results, 
and Mrs. D’Arona will necessarily achieve additional fame 
through the singers she is educating. 

Wm. C. Carl’s Engagements.—Mr. Wm. C. Carl gave 
an organ recital at Reading, Pa., last evening, and will 
shortly open organs at St. Albans, Vt., and Corning, N. Y. 
Mr. L. P. Butler, tenor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
of this city, will be the soloist at Mr. Carl's concerts this 
spring. 

At Augusta.—Mrs. Carrie B. Johnson gave a charity 
concert at Augusta, Ga., on the evening of February 16, 
with the assistance of Miss Ida Goodrich, contralto ; Miss 
L. Morris, violinist; Miss Rosaleen Connor, contralto ; 
Miss E. M. Wood, soprano ; Mr. Albert Sherman, baritone ; 
Dr. C. D. Perkins, tenor; Rev. A. O. Brown, baritone ; 
Mr. John Mulherin, Mr. Joe Mulherin and Mr. N. Wicker. 
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HE three C.’s—church choir changes—are by 
no means exhausted as yet; though it is quite pos- 
sible, certainly reasonable, that many of my readers are. 
But news is news, and itis my solemn and sometimes pain- 
ful duty to record it. You must remember what Milton 
says : ‘‘ Evil news rides fast, while good news baits.” So 
let those of my readers who are choir applicants or music 
committees possess their soulsin patience yet a little while 
and I may soon be able to publish something that will be 
deemed good news by them. As nearly as can be estimated 
there are in Gotham at present 4,782 sopranos anxious to 
fill the thirty-one places to be vacated May 1, 3,255 mezzo 
sopranos and contraltos to jump into twenty-eight alto va- 
cancies, 296 tenors to secure fifty-four positions, and 2,813 
baritones and basses to hold up the pedal end of twenty- 
six choirs. There are likewise 2,694 organists, male, and 
448 organists, female, in the market, prepared to gobble up 
the more or less plethoric salaries offered in twenty-three 
organ lofts. 

Is the market overstocked? does the supply exceed the 
demand? Verbum sat sapienti; or, in other words, nuff 
sed. It is interesting to notice that there is a greater call 
for tenors than for any other voice, and that the number of 
these rare birds searching for prey is much smaller than that 
of any of the others. Thisstatement, however, is misleading ; 
for a genuine contralto is the rarest of all voices—a fact 
which does not interfere in the selecting of church choir 
warblers, because most churches are satisfied with a mezzo 
soprano who possesses two or three low notes. The ideal 
church quartet, to my mind, consists of a high soprano, a 
high tenor, a real contralto and a basso profundo ; but for- 
tunately we do not all think alike on this point. In this 
city there are ten mezzo sopranos as leading voices in our 
churches to one high soprano, fifty mezzo sopranos singing 
‘*second "—as it is termed in the rural districts—to one 
true contralto, forty high baritones straining away on their 
upper notes to one real live tenor, and thirty baritones to 
one basso on the fundamental notes. 

All Angels’ has at last secured asuccessor to Mr. Helfen- 
stein. His name is Witherspoon, or something like it ; and 
it became necessary in the course of human events to go 
outside of New York State to find him. As nearly as I can 
ascertain, he hails from a small suburb of Philadelphia, 
where he has presided over a country boy choir with much 
success. I have asked two Philadelphian singers about 
him, and they had never even heard of his existence. This 
proves nothing, however, for there are lots of singers in 
Gotham who wouldn't know anything about S. P. Warren 
or Bruno Oscar Klein, for instance, if you mentioned either 
of those names to them. Alas! what is it to be great? 
Anyway the gentleman is about to die in the City of Sis- 
terly Love and will be born again in Gotham on or about 
May 1 with a spoon—and a gold one, too—in his mouth. 
We hope to know him and to know more about him later. 
Gotham's musicians, in spite of the underhanded way in 
which they sometimes cut one another’s throats, are wont 
to be hospitable and courteous to newcomers. I'll wager a 
small bottle—of ink—on one thing in this connection—that 
the gentleman about to cast in his lot among all the angels 
is a regularly constituted communicant of the Episcopal 
church. ‘ Knowing these facts, which Church will you 
join? "—as St. Agnes’ Chapel hath it on her Lenten cards. 

Miss Hilda Clark will be the next soprano at Dr. Kit- 
tredge’s church, succeeding Miss Louise Cowles, who goes 
to the First Reformed Church, Harlem. Miss Clark comes 
originally from Leavenworth, Kan., but has lived in Boston 
for the past twelve years or so. Most of her studies have 
been pursued under the best known masters in the latter 
city. She is at present studying with Edmund J. Myer 
and William R. Chapman. Miss Clarkis a tall and graceful 
blond, with a handsome face and a beautiful voice. She is 
entertaining in conversation and vivacious in manner, and 
happily combines the cheering animation of the typical 
Western lass with the scholarly demeanor of the maiden 
from the Hub. How is it that Mr. Chapman always finds 
good singers who are also good looking? Mrs. Hollister 
and Miss Cowles can both give Miss Clark a close rub on 
personal appearance and attractive qualities. By the way, 
it is said that the entire choir appropriation of Dr. Kit- 
tredge’s church will be placed in Mr. Chapman’s hands the 
coming year. 

Miss Amy Ward Murray and Raymond W. Smith, the so- 
prano and tenor of Harry W. Lindsley’s well-known quar- 
tet at the Second Presbyterian Church, Newark, will 


Y playing at the First Presbyterian Church, Newark. 


change cars for Jersey City on May 1 and settle down in 
Louis R. Dressler’s choir at Dr. Brett’s Bergen Reformed 
Church. They will succeed at the latter church Miss Lil- 
lan Kompff and Fred. A. Parker. Miss Murray and Mr. 
Smith have beautiful voices, and are singers of consider- 
able experience. Mr. Smith is one of the first tenors of 
Gotham’s celebrated Mendelssohn Glee Club, and is a 
popular fellow. 

Charles T. Howell has been chosen organist of the new 
Fourth Presbyterian Church, New York, and is in every 
way qualified for the position. 

G. Martin, about whom I know nothing, will be the new 
organist at the Simpson Methodist Church, Brooklyn. I 
wish I could say something nice about him, to give hima 
little send off ; but I haven't the facts. 

Fred Hicks, the popular first tenor of the Minnesinger 
Glee Club, will make a running broad jump from New 
York to Brooklyn, leaving Trinity Chapel here and becom- 
ing solo tenor of Dudley Buck's forces there, at the Church 
of the Holy Trinity. At the latter church he will succeed 
Heinrich Koeke, alias Barron Berthald, who recently went 
abroad but is soon to return. Mr. Hicks’ engagement 
began last Sunday, and his contract carries him to May, 
1895. He has also completed arrangements to sing at 
Temple Israel, Brooklyn. Hicks is a good tenor, with 
valuable high notes, and his many friends will be glad to 
know of his progress upward toward fame and wealth. 

E. A. Parsons, organist of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity is just out with a new Easter song, entitled ‘‘ The 
Conqueror,” which is dedicated to the pastor, the Rev. 
Charles H. Eaton. It is appropriately majestic, and alto- 
gether the best thing I have ever seen from Mr. Parson's 
pen. Its range is from C below the staff to A flat above, 
with an optional high B flat. The poet’s name is unfortu- 
nately omitted, so I cannot give him credit for his verses. 

Miss L. Florence Heine is rapidly rising in popular 
esteem as a female fiddler, or, which is more elegant, a 
lady violinist. She recently made a big hit out at Rahway, 
N. J., and was very successful in Philadelphia at the Acorn 
Club. Tall aches from little toe corns grow! On February 
18 Miss Heine appeared with Conrad Behrens, basso, in 
Hoboken, where she delighted the critics. 

Charles Herbert Clarke, the favorite tenor, has invited 
many friends to his studio in Music Hall to-morrow after- 
noon, to meet Emil Liebling, of Chicago. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Pepper will be ‘‘at home” next 
Friday evening at 513 West End avenue. Those who go 
to see the new bride and groom on that occasion may be 
sure of a good time. 

Mrs. J. Morgan Howe, of 58 West Forty-seventh street, 
and Miss Geraldine Morgan held a delightful musical 
reception last Saturday afternoon at the above address. 
William S. Chester has changed the hour of his Lenten 
organ recitals at St. Geofge’s Church Wednesdays from 4 
o’clock to 3:30. These recitals are being well attended, and 
Mr. Chester makes them very interesting. 

The New York Banks’ Glee Club, H. R. Humphries con- 
ductor, delighted a large audience at Music Hall last Mon- 
day evening at the second concert of its fifteenth season. 
The club was ably assisted by Mrs. Adele Laeis Baldwin, 
contralto ; Victor Herbert, ‘cello; E. D. Jardine, organ, 
and Emil Levy, accompanist. Mr. Humphries has excel- 
lent material in this long established organization, and 
makes the most of it. 

Miss Jessie Shay will display her skill at the ivories this 
evening at Chickering Hall. She has made rapid strides in 
the past two years and is now a full fledged pianist, to 
whom it is a real pleasure to listen. 

George Grossmith’s humorous musical recitals last week 
at Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall were well attended, and 
those who heard him will laugh for some time tocome. In 
his peculiar line of work Mr. Grossmith is certainly inimi- 
table. 

The Memorial Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, is fortu- 
nate in securing J. F. Kitchen as organist for the coming 
year, to succeed H. H. Powell. Mr. Kitchen is at present 
He is 
a Canadian, having been born in the Province of Ontario 
in 1864. After studying music for several years in Toronto 
he went to Boston, where he became a pupil of S. B. Whit- 
ney and H. M. Dunham, also studying the piano with Otto 
Bendix. Then he proceeded abroad and took a thorough 
course under Haupt in Berlin. His first regular position 
on returning to this country was in a large Congregational 
church in Detroit. Thence he came to the Church of the 
Redeemer, Morristown, N. J., after which he accepted the 
post which he now holds in Newark. Mr. Kitchen is essen- 
tially a concert organist ; that is, a fine solo performer. He 
has given many recitals in Michigan, Canada, New York 
State and elsewhere, in addition to a complete series in 
each of the churches where he has been regularly engaged. 
He will make a special feature of the music in the Brook- 
lyn church to which he has been called, for he plans to give 
praise services, organ recitals, &c., and will organize a 
chorus from among the congregation, which he will regu- 
larly teach and discipline. Mr. Kitchen has written con- 
siderable music, but has never had any published. He is 
talented, energetic and accomplished, and will undoubtedly 


Miss Alice Breen, soprano of the Brick Church, created a 
most favorable impression recently at a musical at Mrs. 
Astoin’s, 5 West Ninth street, in which Perry Averill, bari- 
tone, and Orton Bradley participated. 

Mrs. Fred. Schilling, Jr., soprano of the First Baptist 
Church, will appear next Friday evening at a miscellaneous 
concert in Passaic, N. J., under the direction of C. Morti- 
mer Wiske. Next Wednesday she will sing ‘‘ The Crea- 
tion” with the Philharmonic Society of Montreal. She 
will also be heard in March in Handel's ‘‘ Samson” with 
Mr. Hallam’s club in Mt. Vernon, N. Y., in which work Dr. 
Carl E. Martin will also take part. 

Mrs. Charles Tyler Dutton, W. H. Rieger and George W. 
Fergusson were very warmly received on Tuesday evening 
of last week in Providence at the second concert of the 
Arion Club’s fourteenth season. Jules Jordan conducted, 
N. B. Sprague presided at the organ, Emil Mollenhauer 
was concert master and Miss Gertrude Edmands sung the 
contralto parts. . 

Emil Liebling, the big Chicago pianist, will give two re- 
citals to-day at Association Hall, Brooklyn, under the au- 
spices of the Brooklyn Institute of Art and Sciences. Miss 
Julia F. May, contralto of Plymouth Church, will assist in 
the afternoon, and Mrs. Lillian Blauvelt in the evening. 
The afternoon program will be given up entirely to the 
music of Schumann. Mr. Liebling will doubtless receive a 
very cordial welcome, and he certainly deserves it. 

William C. Carl’s work as a concert organist keeps him 
very busy. On Tuesday evening of last week he gavea 
recital at Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, assisted by Mrs. 
Weda Cook Addicks. The president of the institute esti- 
mated that fully 2,000 persons were unable to gain admit- 
tance. This is popularity with a vengeance, and is ex- 
tremely rare in the case of organ recitals. Last evening 
Mr. Carl played in Reading, Pa., and he is engaged for 
organ openings soon to occur at St. Albans, Vt., and Corn- 
ing, N. Y. George L. P. Butler, the new tenor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, will be Mr. Carl's vocalist in his out- 
of-town concerts this spring. 

Francis Fischer Powers has been afflicted for some weeks 
with a generous supply of Job's comforters, which have 
seen fit to succeed one another on the back of his neck. He 
has pluckily continued his teaching through it all, but has 
been obliged to cancel several concert engagements. On 
Sunday, February 18, his place in the choir of the South 
Reformed Church was filled by George H. Wiseman ; and 
last Sunday Dr. Carl E. Dufft was the substitute, singing 
finely at the praise service in the afternoon, when Ros- 
sini’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater” was given. 

A portion of Gaul’s ‘‘ Ten Virgins” was beautifully ren- 
dered last Sunday evening at St. George’s Church by Will- 
iam S. Chester and his large and most excellent choir. 


The American Symphony Orchestra. 
HE officers of the newly organized American 
Symphony Orchestra make this announcement: 
‘‘The American Symphony Orchestra is a new organiza- 
tion, acomplete symphonic band of sixty-five men, all of 
whom are native born Americans. Its aim is to demon- 
strate that for the cultivation of high-class instrumental 
music New York is not dependent upon foreign musicians. 
It does not intend to antagonize any existing organization, 
nor enlist in its behalf any petty prejudice of race or nation- 
ality, but its members are sufficiently patriotic to wish to 
see their country freed from the notion that it is necessary 
to look abroad whenever an orchestra is to be recruited, 
and they believe that the music lovers of New York have 
enough pride in their city and interest in the future welfare 
of the art to be willing to help bring about a realization of 
their desire. The organization does not expect support 
which shall be undeserved on artistic grounds, however, 
and it offers the following program as a guarantee of its 
seriousness of purpose : 


OCvertare, “ Remont”™....cccccccccccccsctcccccssescicscevccess Beethoven 
Symphony No. 35 (D major).......... eee ce eeee eee eeeeneeeenenes Mozart 
"Cello solo, “ Legende ”’.....ccccccccccccsccccccccccccvevceees V. Herbert 

Mr. Victor Herbert. ; 
Variations (from Suite No. 1)... .cccccccseeceeereeeeeeenenes Moszkowski 
Concert aria, “‘ Infelice "’.......cccceseccsccvccsecceooccess- Mendelssohn 

Mrs. Theodore Toedt. : 

Prelude, ‘‘ Die Meistersinger’’.........cseseseeceeeeeeceereeeees Wagner 


The first concert took place in Chickering Hall last 
Saturday night. 2 

The board of directors are Messrs. Sam 
Charles Kurth, George Street, Henry P. Schmitt, Felix 
Leifels, Emil Knell, Aug. Kircher, Max Messauer and Car- 
Hauser. Sam Franko conducted and Henry P. Schmitt 
was the concertmaster. The work of the orchestra, while 
not being finished, was marked by buoyancy, freshness and 
enthusiasm. With more rehearsing there is no reason why 
this band will not easily compass the usual artistic standard 
of symphonic organizations. Victor Herbert played his 
new and charming ‘‘ Legende” in his usual happy manner, 
and Mrs. Toedt sang as she always does, like an artist. 
Mr. Franko is to be commended for his moderation and care. 
The American Symphony Orchestra deserves the warmest 
encouragement. 


Franko, 








Dresden.—The hall of the Dresden Philharmonie has 





prove to be the right man in the right place. 








been turned into a restaurant. 




















BOSTON, MASS., February 25, 1894. 
HERE were no concerts last week that demand 
extended comment. Before even mentioning the names 
of the musicians who took part in them, let us consider a 
matter of general interest. It is a question of criticism. 

The ‘* Musical Times,” of February 1, quotes from a let- 
ter written by ‘‘ A Suburban Reporter,” who asks the edi- 
tor ‘‘ Why is it you refrain from holding up to scorn the 
farrago of nonsense constantly appearing in the ? 
Did such stuff appear in the ‘ Tooting Trumpeter’ the 
writer's scalp would be borne in triumph before the host 
who monthly read, with religious regularity, ‘ The Musi- 
cal Times.’ Then why this silence because the paper is a 
London one?” 

Then there are quotations from the paper alluded to, and 
Mr. Bennett admits that he is afraid to question the pas- 
sages because he does not understand some of them. 
‘* Here, it may be, is the ‘new criticism,’ with a special 
phraseology.” 

One of the quotations is concerning Grieg’s Ballade in G 
minor, ‘‘a curiously unequal composition, containing in 
part that composer's best quality and, in part, all the de- 
fects of that quality. Spasmodic and irregular it is in any 
continuous movement, but in phrases its value is most em- 


phatic.”’ * 
* ~ 
Now I may be mistaken, but at any rate my impression 
is that the quotations are from articles on music that ap- 
peared in the ‘* Pall Mall Gazette.” However this may be, 
Mr. Bennett adds that ‘‘ the curiosities of criticism are not 
intended to censure the writers, who do their best, so much 
as to shame proprietors and editors into the employment of 
properly qualified men.” 
* 5 7 
Let us take three examples of musical criticism that were 
published about the same time. The first is from the 
‘‘Musical Times,” February 1, page 96. The title is 
‘* London Symphony Concerts.” 
fourth concert on the 11th ult. the Belgian violinist, Mr. 


At the 
César Thomson, who had not been heard in England, we believe, 
since he made his first appearance here at a Crystal Palace Concert in 
1887, played an uninteresting concerto by Goldmark, which we do not 
remember to have heard before, and most certainly do not wish to 
hear again. Through the medium of such an empty piece of music 
making, no safe estimate of Mr. Thomson's powers as an interpreta- 
tive artist, in the highest sense, could be formed, but his great ex- 
‘ ve skill ar ine tone were, of course, instantly appreciated, &c. 
* 
* * 
The second is from the Pall Mall ‘‘ Gazette” of February 
8. The title is ‘‘‘ The Redemption’ at the Albert Hall.” 
The review deserves to be quoted in full : 
I e sitt somewhat contemplatively at the Albert Hall last 
night and listening to the music of ‘The Redemption,” that is often 


plative, the words of Mr. Kipling came with asingular 
O! east is east and west is west, and never the twain shall meet, 
Till earth and sky stand presently before God's judgment seat 
sduce the scene before one into Oriental values, during 
that one’s soul was filled with criticism. Sir Joseph 
the orchestra 




















‘ gh priest clad in a flowery robe; 

ed y waggling their pigtails and radiant with color; the 
r was les ‘ s, terra cotta on one side and turquoise blue on 
r < the a e squatted on the floor among chrysanthemum 
grove mousmées peeped behind palm leaves, and we—we, the 
Western tourist, dashed into the scene, rapturous to hear how im- 
pressively this artistic nation honored the Great God Bud. By 
means such as t one pinched oneself into the realization that this 
yrus and orchestra were really engaged overa very big thing. If 
ily one had had no experience of it all before, if only it could have 

mpressed one as freshly as a Japanese ceremonial—say, a dinner 
ght impre i] c nnotent European, the achievement of Sir 
Joseph Barnby’s choir would then have appealed with immense 
rcefulness It was a pleasant day dream. Gounod’s music no 
bt rea the ts of his own civilization; but the critic is, 
tunately, al vilized, and in a contemporary manner. There- 
n ec! st In the noisier choruses the oratorio went with 
mu and swing, particularly in that enormously common- 
pl Unfold, ye everlasting portals,” which, with such volumes of 
sound, took upon it an air of inspiration. In the more delicate 
passages—<lelicate and sweetly uninteresting—the effect was less 


advantageou Mr. Watkin Mills was particularly good, and Miss 
Anna Williams, Miss Marie Brema, Miss Margaret Hoare and Mr 
Ben Davies were as we ever expect them to be 
7 
* * 

The third is from ‘‘ La Vie Parisienne " of January 27, 

and it runs as follows: 
* Le Fivipustier ” AT THE Opéra CoMIQueE. 


Axioms: 
I, When a Russian becomesa Breton, it’s terrible. 
Il. Whena general commanding the School of Engineering at St 
Petersburg writes an opera, it is frightful ! 
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III. When Richepin writes a drama for the Theatre Frangais, he 
surely ought not to turn it into a libretto. 

IV. If anyone wished to give the Russians an idea of French music 
he would not give them an opera by Godard. 

V. If one is to talk about Cui’s “ Filibustier’”’ he keeps still. 

VI. Vive la Russie! 


N. B.—If after this the Russians do not believe in our friendship 
it’s because they are hard to please. 
. @ 
* * 


Here, then, are three examples of musical criticism. The 
first informs you that the reviewer heard Goldmark'’s con- 
certo for the first time; the work was uninteresting ; and 
the reviewer does not wish to hear it again. He. gives no 
reasons for his dislike, and you must simply take his word 


for it. 

The second is fantastic, but does it not suggest to you 
the inherent weakness of the ‘‘ Redemption,” which ac- 
cording to the Vienna critic redeemed no one, not even 
Gounod ; does it not hint at a reason for the popularity of 
the oratorio, viz., the setting of Biblical words, no matter 
how they are set, provided the music be occasionally senti- 
mental ; and is not the review interesting reading ? 

The third is flippant, tobesure. It is the scoff oblique. 
But is there any doubt left inthe mind? You say to your- 
self, ‘‘ I do not wish to hear ‘ Le Filibustier.’” 

Now which of the three do you prefer? 

I admit that I am prejudiced in this matter. I take off 
my hat tothe“ Pall Mall Gazette” man, and I would gladly 
drain stoops of wine with him, provided the wine were not 
that found ordinarily in London taverns. Do you remem- 
ber his descriptions of ‘‘ Lucifer” in Sullivan’s ‘‘ Golden 
Legend”? Here it is: 

His “ Lucifer” is a pleasantly shallow creation. Of course he has 
a motif. No serious devil, or man for that matter, would dream of 
turning into music without a motif of his own, after the “Ring.” It 
reminds one a little of the old scholastic and ascetic theories concern- 
ing all lapses of human frailty. Each man was by way of possessing 
a ruling passion, to which his minor passions were generally subor- 
dinate. Soin our latest methods of musical characterization we all 
of us havea musical ruling passion which proclaims our weaknessand 
sometimes our strength. 

From the musical ruling passion of this ‘‘ Lucifer one may deter- 
mine him to be a lively enough gentleman, with a tendency to acheap, 
diabolical humor. His music plays about him without much omi- 
nousness and with acertain determined swagger that is altogether 
delightful—from one point of view. “ Elsie,’’ on the other hand, has 
pretensions to be a serious person. Once at least to a lovely clarinet 
accompaniment she sings her heart out tenderly to heaven in the 
composer’s best and sweetest manner. Her mother, too, catches 
some of the same spirit in a song of considerable merit, “‘ Virgin, 
who lovest.” ‘Prince Henry” is, we regret to think, a person of un- 
interesting character. ‘“ Lucifer,’’ indeed, may be cheap, but he has 
an existence of his own, and as such is a character of some respecta- 
bility. But the “Prince” is inclined to wobble—he is milk and wa- 
ter, and has but a slender, if any vitality in his composition. 

The choruses are well within any ideal that Sir Arthur Sullivan 
may be supposed to have entertained in their connection. There is 
one indeed of some note, ‘‘O Gladsome Light,” which has the perfect 
religious manner to recommend it; but the perfect religious manner 
is unfortunately the perfect academic manner also, and this dim and 
impersonal manner is precisely that of which we complain in work of 
this kind. We have seen it placed to Sir Arthur's credit account, for 
example, that he occupied himself for an incredibly short space of 
time over the composition of the last chorus, “‘ God sent His messen- 
ger, the rain ;” but we are really not surprised. A musician of Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s mere accomplishments—we say nothing about in- 
spiration—ought to be able to write such a chorus in a very short 
time. There is really little that is astonishing there. ; 

The fact is—and we have dwelt upon this matter before—that this 
composer’s best inspiration is to be found exactly in those apparently 
irresponsible moments when he is writing work that pleases his pub- 
lic because it pleases himself. He is an admirable composer of 
lightly humorous music, of music that is melodious, captivating, ac- 
But as a composer of grand ambitions 


complished and felicitous. 
he does 


as the writer, let us say, of heavy oratorio or serious opera 
not seriously appeal to our interests.” 
This is an extract from the 


January 17. 


‘* Pall Mall Gazette” of 
* : * 

Mrs. Marka Pauli, a soprano of good voice and little art, 
gave a concert in Union Hall the 19th. She was assisted 
by Mr. Thomas Clifford, baritone; Mr. Strube, violinist ; 
Mr. Schulz, ‘cellist, and Miss Minnie J. Gaul, pianist. Mrs. 
Pauli sang ‘‘ Dich, theure Halle,” from ‘‘ Tannhiuser,” 
songs by Gumbert and Franz, and in duets with Mr. Clif- 
ford, by Graben-Hoffmann and Mascagni. 


& 
* * 


The Adamowski Quartet gave the sixth and the last con- 
cert of this season in Chickering Hall the 20th. The pro- 
gram included Schumann’s quartet, A minor, op. 41; Mac- 
kenzie’s ‘‘ Benedictus,” for violin and piano ; H. W. Parker's 
suite, A major, op. 35, for piano, violin and ’cello (the first 
time, MS.). 

Mr. Parker's suite is a spontaneous, melodious, ingenious 
work. He has ideas and he knows what to do with them. 
His tunes hit the regions near the diaphragm and they 
please the ear. His modulations seem natural and neces- 
sary. His counterpoint is a delight and not a trial to the 
soul. And in this work, as in other of his compositions, 
there is a touch of earthiness that is by no means disagree- 
able. 

The prelude of this suite is of interest in spite of the ad- 
herence to the original tonality ; the tempo di menuetto is 
fresh, well made, with a dash of quaint piquancy ; the ro- 
manza is below the general level of the work, although there 
are ingenious: passages for violin and ‘cello. The finale is 
spirited, with a good swinging, old-fashioned opera tune. 
Mr. Parker was the pianist on this occasion. It was an ex- 





citing day for him, as a daughter was born to him in the 


morning. . 


Mr. Carl Faelten played these sonatas by Beethoven in 
Bumstead Hall the afternoon of the 20th: Op. 2, No. 3; 
op. 27, No. 2; op. 101; op. 57. 

I was unable to be present, and I confess I am not as yet 
such an abandoned concert goer that I leap with joy at the 
announcement of such a program. 


* 
* * 


Mrs. Elsa Cushing, assisted by Mr. T. Adamowski, gave 
a concert in Chickering Hall: February 21. She sang 
“‘ L’Altra Notte,” from ‘‘ Metistofele,” the bell song from 
‘‘Lakmé,* songs by Palm, Chaminade and the charming 
barcarolle ‘‘ L’Alba,” by Rotoli, who, by the way, was the 
accompanist. Mrs. Cushing was received warmly and ap- 
plauded heartily by her many friends. She isa handsome 
woman and she has a good voice, but on this occasion 
rhythm and intonation were frequently at fault ; nor is her 
general vocal technic prepared for sucha task as the aria 
from ‘‘ Lakmé.” She was heard to best advantage in the 
song by Rotoli and ‘‘Good Night, Good Night, Beloved,” 
which she gave as an encore. 


* 
x * 


The program of the sixteenth concert of the Symphony 
Orchestra given last evening in Music Hall was as follows : 





Concerto grosso, No. 10, in D mimor...........0ee ce ceeeeeeeeeees Handel 

Air, “ Honor and Arms,”’ from “ Samson’”’.. Handel 

Bycagtedy te Td mages, WO Bois occ cick cette deka cedbevecccccss Haydn 

Aria, ‘‘Solche hergelauf'ne Laffen,” from“ Diei =. Mozart 
Entftihrung aus dem Serail”’...............+ ) 

Overture to “Egmont’’..... thainbetvatheohaskthedscon see’ ....Beethoven 


The makers of music in the eighteenth century were not 
free from the insect vexations, the burdens of everyday 
life. They often hung on princes’ favors; nor were the 
times always those of piping peace. They knew the chills 
and the sweats of passion. Poor Haydn’s name is in the 
long catalogue of men that knew and know Xantippe, from 
Socrates to your neighbor Jones, or Brown, or Robinson. 
Haydn also knew the charms of Luigia Moreschi Polzelli, 
the mezzo-soprano ; Mrs. Shaw divided with Mrs. Hodges 
the honor of being ‘‘the most beautiful woman he ever 
saw;” and we may read to-day the amorous words that 
told of the heart flutters of Mistress Schroeter, 6 James 
street, Buckingham Gate. 

But the men of the last century spoke in music with a 
confidence and a serenity unknown tous. Their music has 
not the restlessness of the last years of this dying century. 
Their music is not tentative; its melancholy is seldom 
hopeless ; its gaiety is not haunted by the thought and the 
shudder of death. 

Was not, then, such music well played under Mr. Paur's 
direction a relief and a delight? Yes, and then again, No. 
The man of this generation may honor and love the music 
of the past and envy the spirit and the knowledge of the 
makers; but the very serenity and the unerring skill be- 
come irksome in a concert almost wholly devoted to such 
music, and the man longs for dissonances that fret the 
nerves, irritate and stab. He would fain hear groans and 
imprecations, threats, yea, blasphemy itself, with alter- 
nating passages of sensuous joy and mystic happiness, or 
vague hints at happiness. The modern hearer is a part of 
this age ; nor can he escape from it. 

Mr. Max Heinrich sang ‘‘ Osmin’s” 
telligence, and made thereby a marked effect. 
care for his version of ‘t Honor and Arms.” 


air with dramatic in- 
I did not 
He sang it 


.with over accentuation in the roulades, often spasmodically 


and without any thought of a possible legato. I admit that 
such a performance of this air is the fashion to-day. But 
surely in Hiindel’s time the roulades were sung smoothly, 
nor was there any thought of mistaken realism. As for 
the realism, it is not probable that Harapha, the Philistine 
giant, sang roulades at all. 
* 4 & 

The program of the Symphony Concert this week will be 

as follows : 


Symphony Fantastique... ..cscccscccsssecs sccsccvesccccccccees Berlioz 
Symphonic poem, “Orpheus”... ....cccscsseccsccswcsessecvovevere Liszt 
“BRamaringk aja”, ..0ccccccessveccecee:coscveseess gen cnceeccuanhans Glinka 
Overture from the opera, “ Russlan et Ludmilla ”’.............. Glinka 


(First time.) 
Puitie Hate. 





Plunket Greene’s Recitals.—Mr. Plunket Greene will 
give four song recitals in Chamber Music Hall on the after- 
noons of Tuesday, March 6; Thursday, March 8; Tues- 
day, March 13, and Tuesday, March 20. His programs will 
include a great number of old Italian airs, German lieder, 
French songsand ancient melodies of the British Isles. Mr. 
Walter Damrosch and Mr. Francis Korbay have kindly con- 
sented to accompany Mr. Greene at some of the recitals. 

Liebling in Chicago.—On last Friday evening in Kim- 
ball Hall, Chicago, Mr. Emil Liebling, assisted by Mr. 
Karleton Hackett, gave a Schumann evening, at which the 
sonata, op. 22; the Kreisleriana, op. 16, and the fantasy 
pieces, op. 12, were played by Mr. Liebling. Mr. Hackett 
sang a number of Schumann’s songs. Both gentlemen 
were warmly received, and their work was encored. The 
attendance was excellent, although the evening was one of 
the coldest of the season. 
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Emil Liebling. 
MIL LIEBLING, pianist, composer, writer 
and lecturer, is a name known the length and breadth 

of the land. Though he has identified himself with the 
musical life of Chicago, his keen, witty style of writing, 
and his superior abilities as a pianist, have militated 


against his reputation being merely a parochial one. Mr. 
W.S. B. Mathews’ estimate of Mr. Liebling is one we 
heartily indorse. Here it is: 

As concert pianist Mr. Liebling represents the best 
modern school. Although actively engaged in teaching, 
he has a memory of such quickness and tenacity as enables 
him to retain at his command pretty much all the repertory 
of all the leading pianists of the day. During his career as 
artist he has played in public probably 400 different com- 
positions, the vast majority of which he would be able to 
play you off hand any moment you might happen to ask for 
them. In this respect he stands almost alone among 
artists, very few of whom will undertake to play compo- 
sitions which they have not recently studied. Even in the 
case of those whose record of work extends into the two 
hundreds of pieces, they rarely are able to give you at call 
more than a quarter of that number. 

A part of this readiness naturally grows out of his daily 
life as teacher. Standing at the head of one of the largest 
and most active musical clienteles possessed by any Ameri- 
can piano teacher, he is constantly called upon to give illus- 
trative readings of every work in the whole piano playing 
repertory. For thisthe notes brought by the pupil are 
naturally at hand, but Mr. Liebling rarely has the occasion 
to refer to them. When the pupil has played the work 
through it is again fresh in thegmind of the master, and he 
is instantly ready to show all the hundreds of little nuances 
which go to make up a ‘‘ reading” of a great work. 

Speaking of this teaching, it is commended in every 
way, not alone by the talent of the students and teachers 
coming to him for instruction, but still more by the musi- 
cal activity they show in their own fields of labor, where a 
vast majority of them are leading teachers. They found 
amateur clubs, circles for musical reading, and get up series 
of recitals of their own, and of visiting artists. In this way 
Mr. Liebling’s activity extends into many communties where 
his name and personality are comparatively unknown to 
the average musical amateur. 

Mr. Liebling is one of the modern school of artists, 
equally ready with his pen for all sorts of musical explana- 
tions and literary discussion of musical questions. In this 
respect he stands among the very few writers upon musical 
subjects in America, who always have something to say, 
and he invariably says it in a direct, but highly suggestive 
and frequently witty manner. Some of his most character- 
istic articles were written for ‘‘ Music” especially ‘* Die 
Ritter vom Geist,” in which he discussed a wide range of 
musical personalities ina manner worthy of Heinrich Heine. 
Both as artist and as teacher Mr. Liebling belongs to the 
order of progressive minds, always in search of something 
new and interesting. The merely old does not find in him 
its unswerving supporter. 

As a pianist he brings to the interpretation of this vast 
repertory, embracing the very cream of modern piano 
literature, intelligence, repose and refinement. He is also 
very successful in his lectures with piano illustrations. 
A ready talker, au courant with musical tradition and per- 
sonality as well as musical history, knowing by heart al- 
most the whole of the compositions of all the great writers, 
and able to play extracts at a moment's warning, he is in a 
position where very few artists can compete with him in 
ability of insight, clearness of statement and quickness 
and amplitude of illustration. Hence for educational re- 
citals he is one of the very best artists possible to secure. 

His compositions are of the highest order of salon music, 
and rank with those of Bendel, Loeschhorn and Mason ; 
especially notable are the concert romances, op. 20 and 21, 
acharming gavot moderne, op. 11, the brilliant Florence 
Concert Valse and avery pleasing albumblatt. Mr. Lieb- 
ling is also editing a special edition, now appearing, of the 
Heller and Loeschhorn etudes. 

Mr. Liebling will be heard in concert this afternoon under 
the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and at Asso- 
ciation Hall, corner Bond and Fulton streets. The hour set 
is 3:45, and Mr. Liebling will play a Schumann program, 
consisting of the G minor sonata, ‘‘ Kreisleriana,” and the 
Fantasy pieces, op. 12. He will be assisted by Miss Julia 
F. May, contralto. As Mr. Liebling has made a lifelong 
study of Schumann this recital will be of peculiar interest. 
In the evening and in the same hall Mr. Liebling will give 
a recital, which will consist of compositions by Beethoven, 
B. O. Klein, Grieg, Godard, J. H. Brewer, Schytte, Lieb- 
ling, Liszt, Henselt and Moszkowski and Mrs. Lillian Blau- 
velt. Mr. Liebling will use a Kimball grand piano at both 
recitals. We append a few of his press notices : 

The central figure was Emil Liebling, the piano soloist, who has 
been Chicago’s leading performer for years. He is a model for 
students, an education for all listeners, and the highest benefit of the 
association meetings comes from hearing such performances as he 
gives.—Quincy “ Daily Journal,” June 30, 1892. 


Mr. Liebling’s execution is brilliant in the extreme. His interpre- 


tation of the idea of the composer is sympathetic and exact.—Cleve- 
land “Leader,” July 6, 1892. 
The audience was well prepared to listen to the principal soloist of 


the evening, Emil Liebling, the Chicago pianist, of whom so much 
has been said. The number selected for his first appearance was a 
concert piece, op. 79, by Weber. Mr. Liebling is rather unassuming 
in his playing, even when he is exerting himself the most, always 
gives the impression of having by no means reached the limit of his 
reserve force. He was accompanied by the orchestra and his render 
ing quite took his hearers by storm.—Detroit “ Tribune.” 

Mr. Emil Liebling was the chief attraction last evening. and his ren- 
ditions proved him an artist with an unusual power of varied inter- 
pretations. His style is flexible, flowing, delicate and refined, and 
his numbers received hearty encores.—Detroit ‘‘ Sunday News.” 

The Liebling piano recital of last evening was complete in every 
particular. Much was expected from the great artist, and it is grati- 
fying that our most sanguine expectations were more than realized. 
—Jackson, Mich., ‘‘Ledger,’’ January 30, 1892. 

Mr. Liebling received an ovation after his performance of the “ Con- 
certsttick.’’—" Illinois Staats-Zeitung.” 

Mr. Liebling has long been an important factor in the artistic prog- 
ress of our city. Heis a piano performer of sterling accomplish- 
ments, and has done much for our ewsthetic development.—Chicago 
“ Evening Post,’’ March 31, 1892. 

The soloist, Mr. Emil Liebling, played Weber’s ‘‘ Concertsttick,”’ 
and played it with an obvious appreciation of its many beauties. His 
technic is adequate and his work bears the impress of the keen, vig- 
orous and thoughtful mind which direets it.—Chicago ‘‘ Morning 
News-Record.” 

Mr. Liebling gave the “ Concertsttick "’ of Weber, a really interpre- 
tative reading, and mastered all its technical requirements with 
entire certitude and ease.—Chicago “ Times."’ 

Mr. Liebling is a master of his profession. The etude, op. 27, No. 5, 
by Arthur Foote, was so exquisitely given that the audience de- 
manded a repetition.—Cleveland “ Plain-Dealer,”’ July 6, 1892. 

The audience was fascinated with the gifted musician’s exquisite 
rendition of his own compositions and those of other well-known 
composers.—Columbia, Mo., “ Herald,” April 14, 1892. 

Mr. Emil Liebling, the soloist of the evening, hada difficult place 
to fill as the successor to Paderewski, but filled it acceptably, as was 
evidenced by an encore.—Chicago “ Figaro,” March 26, 1892. 

Mr. Liebling invested his presentation of the Concertstueck with all 
the effects of sonority, clearness of touch, nicety of phrasing, bril- 
liance, vigor and dash, combining in a rare degree the qualities de- 
manded in a unified and wholly artistic performance. It was re- 
ceived with tumultuous applause.--Detroit Correspondence New 
York MUSICAL COURIER, June 8, 1892. 

The playing of Mr. Liebling was characterized by great force and 
brilliancy, showing a magnificent technic, equal toany demand made 
uponit. At the same time there wasa delicacy of shading and ex- 
pression, which showed the poetic instinct and feeling of a true artist. 
—Mount Vernon, Ia., ‘‘ Breeze,”’ June 8, 1892. 

Mr. Liebling played with devotion tothe composer, with intellectual] 
appreciation and extreme brilliancy.—The “ Review,” Buffal@ 

Mr. Liebling fully sustained his reputation. Interpretation and 
execution were alike admirable in this selection, and especially 
did delicacy and sympathetic understanding mark the Schumann 
Fantasy pieces.—Rochester, N. Y., “‘ DemocraticChronicle,”’ June 27, 
1893. 

From the prelude of the opening number to the German dances of 
Beethoven the audience was carried almost without cessation of mu- 
sical fervor from one number to the other, until in the latter there 
seemed a climax of interest and passion, which held the audience 
spellbound.—Rockford, IIL, “‘ Daily Register,’’ May 20, 1893. 

Mr. Liebling’s Schumann program was a task upon intellect and 
musical capacity of the first order. He was applauded to the echo.— 
Rochester, N. Y., ‘‘ Post-Express,” June 28, 1893. 

Liebling may be characterized asa pianist with a remarkable dis- 
tinctness of touch and positive command of tone ; it is needless to add 
that he holds every note of his program in his memory as well as in 
his fingers and brain, which accounts for the clear conception and yet 
seemingly impassive coolness of the artist.—Buffalo, N. Y., “‘ Morn- 
ing News,” August 2, 1893. 

Mr. Liebling was warmly received, played with accuracy, elegance 
and repose, and had to respond to an imperative encore.””—Chicago 
“Tribune,” September 2, 1893. 


John Philip Sousa. 
HIS famous conductor is a genuine American 
in spite of his foreign name. He was born in the city 
of Washington, D. C., of a Spanish father and a German 
mother. He is thus entitled toa liberal heredity of Span- 
ish terseness of rhythm, German mysticism and delicate 
sentiment and American appreciation of the rights of the 
people. He was first a violinist, but at quite an early age 
became conductor. Twelve years ago he was conductor of 
the famous Marine Band, of Washington. But Congress 
proved rather a niggatdly stepmother in musical provision, 
so when the enterprising impresario, Mr. David Blakely, 
offered him a band of his own the offer was accepted. 
Sousa had carte blanche to engage the very best in order 
to make a band better than the celebrated Garde Répub- 
licaine band of the French. He was to get the men and to 
train them. 

He secured about twelve of the best solo artists of the 
Gilmore band and one or two of his old men, to these he 
added enough to make up forty-seven, selected out of the 
best orchestras. Hence he has as picked a body of men as 
ever a band master held a stick over. His instructions 
were to get the best and to dothe best. Work is not to be 
spared. Hence, while it is now only about a year and a 
half since this body of musicians was brought together, the 
Sousa Band already plays in a manner to challenge com- 
parison with the» most celebrated in the world. When I 
was hearing this band at the Trocadero lately, I tried to re- 
member whether it was better than or as good as the famous 
French band which played at the Peace Jubilee in 1872. 
This was twenty years ago, and I have heard a great deal 
of music since that time. But to me, as to many others, it 
seemed as if Sousa had attained a standard of finished and 
sympathetic intelligence such as I had never before recog- 
ized in a military band. Be that as it may, there is no 
musician but will enjoy the playing of this fine body of ar- 
tists, no matter what they play. 

He will 





And this is one of the curious things of Sousa. 





play the overture to ‘‘ Tannhiuser” with splendid effect, 
selections from ‘‘ Lohengin” and fifty other selections 
which you generally hear from orchestras, yet at the very 
next minute the men are playing ‘‘ After the Ball” or what- 
ever the popular craze may be as jf they had just as much 
fun in it. Here is where Sousa’s popularity comes in. 
Last summer, when Mr. Tomlins was trying to get a little 
instrumental help for accompanying the Apollo Club 1n 
some hymns and popular songs in front of the Administra- 
tion Building, it was Sousa who came to his rescue. When 
he wanted to sing ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne” the band with never 
a note was ready and did it. When it was ‘‘ Nearer, My 
God, to Thee,” Sousa was there again. And soit is with 
all the patriotic songs and everything which the weird 
mood of popularity happened to require. And when one 
of these ephemera comes out and all the young men about 
town begin to whistle it, like ‘‘ After the Ball” or ‘‘ Ta-ra- 
boom-de-ay,” Sousa, who is a very quick arranger, is on 
hand with it while it is yet fresh. And the first thing you 
know, when he has played one of his serious illustrations of 
what a band might do, there is hearty applause, and be- 
hold! the newcomer appears all serene, without introduc- 
tion, announcement or any kind of fuss. The band keeps 
step with the public—this is all. 

And a charming conductor is Sousa. . Here also it is per- 
sonality. He is modest, simple and quiet. But you notice 
hove easily he conducts. The body is in repose—exactly 
like Thomas. The beat is graceful, but not large, and 
there are none of those assertive angularities from which 
no German bandmaster is free. All the same, however, 
the band plays as Sousa directs. Ofcourse they do. They 
have to. And quite willing they are todo it. This is the 
curious thing about band and orchestral musicians. They 
are like so many mules in their dislike to go any particular 
gait unless they have to. Suppose you think yourself a 
pretty conductor, with plenty of magnetism in your beat 
and magnificent readings in your head. Some fine day the 
propitious fates permit you to hoid a stick over the Thomas 
Orchestra. This is the time you have waited for. Now 
you will show how it might be done. But what is the mat- 
ter? Things do not seem to go as you expected. This 
great team seems to know very little whether you are or 
are not driving. The band is playing at its own sweet will. 
You can stop them and start them ; but when they go, it is 
they who do the driving. You try hard. Mr. Thomas is 
out of the room. The band gets worse and worse. Ex- 
pression is careless and you think ** What a beastly lot of 
players!” 

Your number is through, and Mr. Thomas takes the stick, 
and behold! the orchestra is as finished as possible. The 
same fellows who simply lay back and scraped catgut to 
the pleasing of your frantic efforts to modify their work, 
now play like artists. Of such is not the Kingdom of 
Heaven ; but of such are bands and orchestras. I remem- 
ber that once the late J. A, Butterfield engaged the orches- 
tra for ‘‘ The Messiah,” and it took him five solid hours of 
rehearsal to get a pianissimo in the ‘‘ Pastoral” symphony, 
and at the last he brought several dozens of ‘* mutes” in his 
dress coat pocket to the concert, for he knew perfectly well 
that every last man of them would “forget” to bring it 
himself. 

When Sousa brought this band together the men tried 
this racket on him. Two measures twice over settled it, 
who was to run the band. As soon as the point was made, 
the men braced up and played as if they enjoyed it. In 
fact this is the way to get their good will. Just as a good 
horse despises to be driven by any one who is afraid of 
him, or a woman dislikes to be made love to by a man who 
is afraid of her, so the tuneful soul of these players will 
flow only when there is confidence. This is the quality 
there is in Sousa’s beat. And if many suppose, as they 
do, concerning Thomas, that the musicians are so good 
that the music plays itself, all you have to do to unsettle 
the notion is to notice how they play for some other con- 
ductor. 

The Sousa band made a great record at the World's Fair. 
Mr. Thomas had offered them the entire season, but other 
profitable engagements offered, which had other years in 
them as well as this, so Mr. Blakely felt obliged to accept 
them. When he went to New York he, came to a piece of 
strategy upon the newspapers. He invited all the good 
musicians down to Coney Island to hear the band upon a cer- 
tainday. When he had them there he asked for opinions. 
He got them. Composers, conductors, singers and er 
all testified that they had never heard a better band. This 
was not entirely strategy on Mr. Blakely’s part. He wanted 
to know the worst. If there was a flaw about the band he 
wished to know it. And if the newspaper critics had been 
evil disposed, which of course they were not, there was 
all that expert testimony for them to account with. 

The Sousa Band stands alone. It is at the head as much 
as the Boston Orchestra under Gericke was alone, or the 
Chicago Exposition Orchestra under Thomas was alone. 
Nothing has been heard better. Hence the transcon- 
tinental tour upon which the band is about to enter will 
be of great musical importance to the entire country and 
great pleasure and fun as well. That is the beauty of 
Sousa. You can take culture from him without fatigue. 
Play and work intermingle. The light, the grave, the 
playful, the severe, the original and the new, all follow one 
another without delay or waiting. And after all I cannot 
help regretting that Sousa is not leading an orchestra. It 
does seem to me that he might as well. But he thinks it 
better to be first in his own field than to be second or may 
be third in another. So there is the place of the Sousa 
Band.—W. S. B. Mathews, in ‘‘ Music.” 
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Mrs. Ogden Crane.—Mrs. Ogden Crane, the well-known 
singing teacher, has removed her studio to Hardman Hall, 


Nineteenth street and Fifth avenue. 

Emil Liebling.—Mr. Emil Liebling left Chicago for a 
concert trip on Sunday, February 25, and will play at Erie, 
Elmira, Brooklyn, New York, Washington and Greencastle, 


Ind., before his return. Mr. Liebling will play before the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences this afternoon at 
Association Hall, Miss Julia F. May, contralto, assisting, 
and again in the evening, when Mrs. Blauvelt will assist. 


Detroit School of Music.—Washington’s Birthday was 
celebrated at the Detroit School of Music by a concert, in 
which Mrs. H. J. Booth, Misses Ida Booth, Apal, Angre, 
Barlum and Messrs. John and Harry Booth took part. 

Krum’s Last Recital.—Here is the program of the last 
recital to be given by Mr. Herbert J. Krum at Pontiac, II. 
Miss Dillon, a harpist, assisted : 


Piano and har La Gassier valse de concert............seee0 Thomas 
Miss D nand Mr. Kru 
AFD —ROVOFIO, 6 0o.0000000000csesscncvcesscosoccnceses soseeees Jo. Thomas 
Miss Dillor 
Pia Wa e, prelude and two mazurkas........... Chopin 
Herbs J. Krum 
Har} At by VRTIRUIOND 6.0 cc ccc cvcnscessendeccensovesess Godefroid 
' Marche 1 ee Mrs. Chatterton 
Miss D n 
(i WOR... ws00n0sseseevsesncesees (ns chaebawe Stojowski 
I “ Hiela ee Fred L. Morey, Kankakee, I] 
! Allegro, from sonata « D. Bice , peccceee scene 
Herbert J. Kru 
la l pia Last Rose of Summe BURGE casscses ..Bechel 
Miss D and Mr. Kru 
1 I I H. J. Krum 
I Goldbeck 
I S .. Vogrich 
Flute . so .... Godard 
Hongrois . _ née so0sne edn ee 
Herbert J. Krun 


Courtlandt Palmer’s Concert.—Mr. Courtlandt Palmer 


will make his professional début at the Madison Square 
] 1 





Concert Hall on Saturday evening, March 3, when, with 
he assistance of Mr. Anton Seidl and his Metropolitan Or- 
chestra, this program will be given : 
La Damnation de Fa pea hbe -HRROEpsvheoep ¢yatab>eSeouseenD Berlioz 
Marche Hongroise * 
Danses de Gnomes et des Sylphes 
Evocatio Minuet des Follets 
La Course a l’Abime 
Orchestra 
PeD COBSSTTO, © MBTIOE . 0000s vcesccecovnnseccsevesssscscese Saint-Saéns 
Mr. Courtlandt Palmer 
I ns d’Italie ’’ (first time in America)............ Charpentier 
Orchestra 
Pia solos 
SPIO ™ cnvesnc bocsaaneneesccaveveusbocsaesevnsueueen Liszt 
Romance sans Paroles”’...... .......se00 rere Saint-Saéns 
OD i. tsnkeovern cedars 7 ' 
: le eeeeeeeee oon hopin 
I naise, E ma on ee inbesousicnaddeuesene Liszt 
Mr. Cou Palmer 
Ove I Bartered Brids -.- Smetana 
Orchestra 


Miss Thekla Burmeister.-—Miss Thekla Burmeister 
gave a piano recital at Galloway College, Searcy, Ark., 


on February 12, playing the following program : 





PIS COE CTO WS GB MRE ec ce neseredesedeses csnecssenscete. pos Bach 
(Transcribed for two pianos by Richard Burmeister.) 

Sonata quasi una fantasia, op. 27, No. 2............s0000- Beethoven 

Romanze in E flat........ = ..+..- Rubinstein 

US  06d6desns Vandemeonns youud ..+++++- SChubert-Heiler 

Cay » brillante sevecvesccesss covwss eps 

Sol 

Norwegian Bridal Procession” ....ccscccccccscvecccccvcocvsce Grieg 

‘Val LEE ..csencbankdsnbahcueends Siabsbebatudenaenenel Schutt 

Tocatelle pile ancepoevsodie ocapeeucenessagnanes Dupont 

Fantasie Hongroise 00 vena ngehees acobvautes bas came capensehveneban Liszt 
The orchestral parts accompanied on second piano.) 


The audience was large and appreciative, numbering 
many musical people and students, and Miss Burmeister 
was honored with atriple recall. Mrs. Arnold played the 
orchestral accompaniments to the concerted pieces on a 
piano a most satisfactory and musicianly 
manner. It is the artists of Miss Burmeister's type that 
are instilling the best musical ideas and spirit among the 


second in 


young people of the South. 

Mr. Carl in Philadelphia.—T he second of the present 
series of free organ recitals at the Drexel Institute was 
given in the auditorium last evening. The organist was 
Mr. William C. Carl, organist of the First Presbyterian 
Church, New York. Mrs. Weda Cook Addicks was the 
vocalist. 


Mr. Carl, who was a pupii of Guilmant, won the merited 


tion of the great organ in the rendition of his attractive 
numbers. Especially fine was the ‘‘Wedding Music” 
(‘Messe de Mariage”), by Dubois, in which the selections 
| played during a marriage ceremony in a French cathedral 
were given with excellent effect. Another noteworthy 
number was a prelude for the organ written by Mr. Guil- 
| mant on the train during his first trip to Philadelphia, on 
October 16, 1898. He was accompanied by Mr. Carl at the 
time, to whom the composition was dedicated. 

Encores were accorded Mrs. Addicks, who is well known 
to Philadelphia audiences. 

The following is the program : 


Overture to * Buryanthe......sccccccccccsccccsccccees C. M. von Weber 
Biinwet, Gans 10 Style GNSIO . oo6 vcicsicciccsvvicesivcsesssenne Ch. Neustedt 
DORON CNW iin a din bbe Skaddaneapecenetieesse seen ete Eugene Gigout 


Vocal solo, ‘They softly sleep,’’ from “The Crusaders”’ 
Niels W. Gade 
Mrs. Weda Cook Addicks. 
Wedding music, “ Messe de Mariage” (new)...........0+6- Th. Dubois 
‘La Cinquantaine” Gabriel Marie 
net paw acheweketeeed on abévenedddteecancenbech Th. Salome 


Intermezzo (new) 

Vocal solos 
oe Neri ee Adolph Jensen 
* Love A-MAYING «..6000000ccscterssccccevtcses Marie K. Zimmerman 


Fugue in D major............ 
Prelude for the organ (MS.).. } ......ccscseces sescece of Alex. Guilmant 
Postlude Nuptiale............ J 

As showing the popularity of these recitals, it may be 
stated that after the auditorium, with a seating capacity 
of 1,500, had been filled, fully as many more persons, it is 
estimated, were unable to gain admittance.— ‘‘ Public 
Ledger,” Philadelphia, Pa., February 21. 


For Charity.—A concert for the benefit of the Working 
Girls’ Association was given at 222 West Thirty-eighth 
street last Wednesday evening, in which Miss Elizabeth 
Boyer, contralto; Mr. Beverly Robinson, tenor; E. P. 
Crissman, baritone, and the Misses Robinson, mandolin 
and guitar, took part. 

Wednesday Morning Club.—The Wednesday Morning 
Club, composed of pupils of Mr. A. G. Thies, will give a 
private recital at Music Hall (Chamber Music Room) this 
evening. The program reads attractively. 

Liebling Amateurs.—The Liebling Amateurs of Chi- 
cago, gave their 105th recital last Saturday afternoon, with 
this program 
“Scarlatti” 


Essay, 


Mrs. Birkin. 
“* Marche Héroique,” op. 40, No. 3, for four hands...... 
Misses McNulty and Taylor. 
*Solsde Ge Vienne,” BO. Giccvescasepnccsccocsesrceqcecsoenecsesesees Liszt 
Miss Catlin. 


... Schubert 


Tek War CEP hboesiudcvduccasdiemssecysusertos Blumenthal 
Miss Minzesheimer 
Vocal~ 

PGCREONNG v0 cesuedatbienetbabecsasedch¥esntalsicevesanate R 


Madrigal 


DeKoven 
Chaminade 


Polonaise Paderewski 


BUG Rs 00 cos covncndccestscst te taeboddhiahecédgredecss oemcueiaes Reinhold 


Robert Law, Jr. 
Gamethoe meiiiass iienctavcisnsseedadesixe vécitctadne Emil Liebling 
Miss Williams. 
Protude, BE adnos, Oh FR, ccccceccececccs nedabdcaviessssesecentidacnias 
Miss Reynell. 
It Was Mr. Gomezki.—There was a small furore over a 
pupil of Mr. Jean de Reszké at the entertainment given for 
the benefit of ‘‘The Kind Word.” He was a fine, fresh, 
handsome looking young man, with a name indescribably 
Polish. He sang three French ballads, one about acertain 
Ninon, who was asked what she was doing with her life, 
and advised that if love died, as do the roses, it was only 
to bloom again. These audiences are distinctly philan- 
thropic. This is to say that they are largely matronly and 
widowed. But when feelings smothered by the cares, du- 
ties and responsibilities of life are at last reached their 
manifestation is as lusty and heartyas the enthusiasm of 
youth. If this young man is ready for social honors and 
emoluments a dozen drawing rooms are ready to fly open. 
When coated, hat in hand, he made his way out every eye 
followed him. It is not a bad thing fora young man to 
have made his way along this well beaten and smooth path- 
way and among influences so benign. Among those who 
looked favorably on this young man was Mr. Sebastian 
Schlesinger, who has himself enjoyed and extended draw- 
ing room favor. Mr. Schlesinger himself sang. It was 
worth noting his nice discrimination of the attitude of 
amateur and private man, as leaning easily one elbow on 
the piano he sang ‘‘ The Two Grenadiers” with the vocal 
swing ofa professional, Mrs. Sherwood has been fortunate 
in getting exceptional people for these entertainments. 
Yesterday the Metropolitan Opera House furnished Miss 
Guercia in her luxuriant beauty and a lavender toilet worth 
seeing, and the pale pensiveness and agreeable voice of 
Miss Pettigiani, and in sharp antithesis to the hothouse 
flowers of the opera two young women who recited James 
Whitcomb Riley in his most native state.—‘‘ Evening Sun.” 
Signor Vitale’s Fiddles.—Signor Giuseppe Vitale was 
one of the favorite artists who took part in the big 
Washington’s Birthday concert at the Brooklyn Taber- 
nacle on Thursday night. He is a big chested, bright 
eyed Italian who is expert at violin playing. He came 
out upon the platform with a thousand dollar violin 


Raff 


a selection of his own composition, and an hour later he 
gave a solo entitled ‘‘ Army Life,” introducing drum and 
fife effects, the tramp of soldiery, and other incidents of 
battle. This caught the fancy of the audience that packed 
the Tabernacle, and they demanded an encore with noisy 
enthusiasm. Signor Vitale rosined his fiddle bow and 
gave them ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.” 

The listeners kept on applauding, and the artist appeared 
again and keyed up his violin for ‘‘ Annie Rooney.” ‘The 
instrument squeaked and he touched the key of a piano 
and set the violin keys tighter yet. Nothing but discord 
resulted from his effort with the bow. 

The Italian seemed to be excessively nervous. He ran 
his hand through his flowing hair, tried again, and finally 
seizing hold of the handle of the violin threw the instru- 
ment down on the stage and raising his right foot brought 
it down on the violin with a terrific smash that splintered 
the instrument. The spectators were startled. Signor 
Vitale glared at the ruined violin and left the platform 
hurriedly. 

Everybody looked at his neighbor in amazement. Then 
some of the audience began to applaud, but he did not re- 
appear. An attendant gathered up the fragments of the 
violin, and after a long pause the concert was continued. 
Scores of the assemblage hurried to the trustees after the 
concert was over and asked what was the matter with the 
violinist. The latter had left the building long before, and 
the trustees were not able to enlighten the inquirers. 

Signor Vitale was found last night in a serene frame of 
mind. 

‘*Why did you jump on your thousand dollar violin?” 
was asked of him. 

A broad smile lighted upghis face. 

‘‘Ha! ha!” he said, ‘‘half a hundred of my friends 
have asked me the same question to-day. It was a prac- 
tical joke that happened to come into my head. I did not 
jump on my favorite violin at all. The broken instrument 
cost just 60 cents outside of the strings, which were first- 
class and were not harmed by the wreck of the cheap 
violin. I wanted to see if I could demonstrate that art 
does not entirely depend upon a good instrument. It 
would seem that the practical joke worked, for I suppose 
that the audience must have thought I was crazy when 
they saw me smash my fiddle. No violinist would be 
foolish enough to jump on a really good fiddle. I changed 
the instruments just before the ‘Home, Sweet Home’ 
—* Sun.” 


’ 


solo.’ 

The Virgil Recital.—The first of a series of eight reci- 
tals to be given by the Virgil Practice Clavier School took 
place in Steinway Hall on Wednesday evening of last week 
in the presence of a large audience. On this occasion one 
of the younger students, Hyacinth Williams, assisted by 
Mr. Fred Krimmling, was heard in this program : 





Solfegietto, (clavier and piano)............cceecneereeeeseees Ph. E. Bach 
PEGUGGER, GTB, cco ccccsvcccevessscnsscccceccosecesseneseos Woollenhaupt 
Somata, E Minol......ccccccccccccccccs sccccccsesvcvccccccvscvess Haydn 
BOLSTO, ..cccccccccscccoscossccccuscsccecccesetocsocvecess coosceces Ravina 
Cabeeee BN ccscsstvads Kevicevececséuctusdcontecesease Delahaye 
Agia, “Te Parad Ged Dee oak cccccccdatecsesvcvscessvcsvceeses Verdi 
Mr. Fred Krimmling. 
Chaconne, (clavier And PiA@MO)........cccecccerevencesesnseereese Durand 


NoTeE—The above composition will be performed 
first on the clavier, then on the piano. This will show 
with what accuracy pieces that have been learned on 
the clavier can be played on the piano for the first 
time. Miss Hyacinth has never played this composi- 
tion on the piano, and has never heard it played. It 
has been learned and memorized at the clavier. She 
will go to the piano with it for the first time before the 
audience. This will illustrate an important truth, 
namely: that the player can reproduce to himself on 
the clavier the entire content of a composition as well 
as at the piano. 

Scales and arpeggios— 

Major, harmonic and melodic minor scales, similar 
and contrary motion ; common, dominant seventh and 
diminished seventh arpeggios. Rate of velocity 704 
notes per minute. 





MANET oocsctc cect o. rcvcddvcvesessvcsénesosecssccscocecesece Moskowski 
BAR. sviccccccccccdesnuceecsocecs covvctoucesocspovescssccceoases Scarlatti 
NI. in aceon hanes ip enaetas ONSEN ORissnen sds epage+adegey ene 


Miss Hyacinth Williams. 

This little girl studied the piano in the fall of 1891, and 
made wonderful progress in her playing. Her phras- 
ing is intelligent, and for a child of her years her tech- 
nic is remarkably well developed, and her scale playing 
was a most interesting demonstration of the value of the 
clavier, and her numbers were not only finely played tech- 
nically, but were given with much artistic expression. The 
second recital will be given at the same place this evening, 
when Miss Virginia Bailie will be heard in an extremely in- 
teresting program. Mr. Frederic Gillette, the baritone, 
will assist. 

Musical Art Society.—The first concert of the Musical 
Art Society, under the direction of Mr. Frank Damrosch, 
will take place on Saturday evening in Music Hall. Pales- 
trina’s ‘‘Stabat Mater,” for double choir; the same com- 
poser’s ‘‘ Ales diei;’’ Bach’s motet for double chorus, 











applause of the immense audience by his skillful manipula- 





early in the evening and played a solo from Abt and 








‘*Sing Ye Unto the Lord;” H. Leslie’s ‘‘Up! Up! ye 
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Dames ;” a madrigal, ‘‘ Thine Eyes so Bright,” also by 
Leslie ; two six part songs by Brahms, and Stafford-Smith’s 
‘Flora Now Calleth Forth,” will form the choral portion of 
the program. Henri Marteau, violinist, will play Bach’s 
‘‘Chaconne” and Rust’s D minor violin sonata. Miss Mar- 
guerite Hall, contralto, will sing an aria from Gluck’'s 
‘‘ Alceste”” and three old Italian songs by Caldara, Pergo- 
lesi and Durante, and Mr. Plunket Greene will sing ‘‘ Se 
Bel Rio,” by Rontavi; ‘‘Giu Il Sole da Gange,” by Scar- 
latti, and two old German Minnelieder. 

Maud Powell.—Miss Maud Powell has been engaged for 
the last rehearsal and concert of the Philharmonic Society, 
April 6 and 7, when she will play the Dvorak violin con- 
certo. 

Campanini’s Concert.—Italo Campanini, the popular 
tenor, gave a concert Tuesday evening of last week in 
Music Hall. He was assisted by : 





Miss Calvé........cccss0005 } - Haniel .+eeeess SOPrano 
. oe ae | By kind permission of . 
Miss Pettigiani............ | g | ..eeeee+ SOprano 
+ Messrs. Abbey, Schoef- 4 
Mr. Jean Lasalle........... | fel & Grau | Perper Baritone 
Mr. Edouard de Reszké... } ‘ RR, 
Mr. Campanari Baritone 
BEE TIGR ovo cccoveindeccvcvevctecdccvoccqctssdvoceccoscesens Basso 





In conjunction with 
The New York Symphony Orchestra, 
Walter Damrosch, Conductor. 
Ms. Victor Hatrid..oo.ccccccscctcccecccctescsecesssceccoess Accompanist 


Fifth Sherwood Recital.—At the fifth of a series of re- 
citals given by Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood at the Auditorium 
Recital Hall the following program was given, Mr. Silver- 
stein, a pupil of Mr. Jacobsohn, taking Mr. Jacobsohn’s 
place in the Maas number on account of the latter's ill- 
ness : 


Loure in G (from third violoncello suite)............see-eeeeeeeees Bach 
Nocturne, C sharp minor, op. 27, No. 1...... t Chopin 
Nocturne, D flat major, op. 27, No. 2......... | Pap aaae sete 
‘*Norwegian Bridal Party Passing By” (wedding march), op. 

BO ING: Bivisccdcccdcnsccdddtcccctrcecosccecsveccsevcsedepocedocne Grieg 
Andante and variations from sonate, for piano and violin, 

op. 16 (MS.), first time in Chicago...........++++ Louis Maas (+-1889) 
Fantasie in C, op. 17 (dedicated to Liszt) .........ssseeceeeee Schumann 
‘Mephisto Waltz" (dance in the village tavern) from Lienau’s 

Se a ain cnc tid 000s 00s 600 beseensesdcccesesdevevevesns stones Liszt 


Mr. Sherwood recently gave a recital at Kansas City, 
Mo., and also at Wichita, Kan., where he appeared before 
the Wichita Musical Club. 

The Opera.—The regular subscription season of the 
opera ended last Saturday afternoon with the performance 
of ‘*Marriage of Figaro.” Saturday night ‘‘ Carmen” 
was given. The greatest enthusiasm prevailed at both 
affairs. The company is in Boston this week, where it will 
remain two weeks. Thence to Chicago for four weeks, St. 
Louis one week, and will return to New York the middle of 
April for a supplementary season of two weeks. 

Sunday Music.—It was the last Sunday concert at the 
Metropolitan Opera House last Sunday evening, and amid 
great enthusiasm an excellent program was given by 
Melba, Miss Pettigiani, Plangon, Vignas and Martapoura. 
Mr. Anton Seidl conducted and shared with Melba and 
Plancon an ovation. At Music Hall Plunket Greene, Mar- 
guerite Hall and Geraldine Morgan were the soloists, and 
under Mr. Damrosch an interesting program was inter- 
preted by the Symphony Orchestra. 

Thomas’ Orchestra May Disband.—Unless the people 
of Chicago come to the rescue of the Thomas Orchestra it 
will be disbanded. At the last concert notices were handed 
to each one of those present asking them to prevent this 
condition of things by taking associate memberships or by 
subscribing for season tickets for the concerts beginning 
next fall.—‘‘ Herald.” 


Chicago’s Wagner Club.—On Friday evening the Wag- 
ner Club of Chicago gave a private musical entertainment 
before the members of the club and a limited number of 
guests inthe Recital Hall of the Schiller Building. The fol- 
lowing is the program given on this occasion : 


Sonate, C minor, for piano and Violin..........ssseeeeeeeeees sere Grieg 
Mr. Hans von Schiller, Mr. Theodore B. Spiering. 
Songs— 
NO Oo bo diveidevicctctdcetacidcdsessetessecacstsces Brahms 
WEE did tindadecdcncddnddiee cocpianeedencoghid sev dpen Chaminade 
Mrs. Emma Romeldi. 
Piano solo— 
MEeskde's Liebestes ™...cccccccccevccccsccsccesccesece Wagner-Liszt 
OTE incic civic ctcccdccceddvecccetocuseeoesteece F. L. Nicodé 
Miss Clara Krause. 
Songs— 
I i oo ivin cc ccncccacvecetcccdvcesosoccesivsosccose Levi 
ein Gat Marte on dic crvicedivvedevescsesdstodendvcteseds Gounod 
Mr. B. Bicknell Young. 
Sie, 5. Dae VINE, DS GRIGG vccccdvscetnciccccsscsesctscesesese ens Bach 
Adagio. Fuge. 
Mr. Theodore Spiering. 
“* Chant de Mysoli,’’ from “ La Perle de Brésil”’.............. F. Davis 


Air, of the “Queen of Night,’’D minor, from the ‘“‘ Magic 
Fee oc auccueescgpecsatce pescuevesecionse.de spebcpeccdpaessies Mozart 
Mrs. Smith-Behrens. 

Marteau’s Magini.—A violin in possession of Henri 
Marteau (a Magini) originally belonged to Charles de 
Beriot, the famous Parisian violinist, the husband of Mali- 
bran, the noted soprano. Prior to De Beriot’s death he 
promised to leave at his decease this valuable instrument 
to Henry Leonard, a former pupil, who at one time occu- 
pied an enviable position as instructor in the Brussels Con- 
servatory of Music. In 1867 Leonard went to Paris to teach, 
and some years later Marteau studied under his direction. 








Leonard, at the time Marteau first began his studies, was 
the possessor of De Beriot’s violin. Marteau so endeared 
himself to Leonard by his assiduity and proficiency in 
his studies that Leonard promised Marteau to will the 
violin to him at his decease. At Leonard’s death Marteau 
was handed the violin, which he now uses. The intrinsic 
value of this mellow toned instrument Marteau has never 
given. Commercially its value is estimated at about $7,000. 

Von Bulow’s Nephew ?—A man who claiffis to be the 
only relative of Hans Von Bulow, the German pianist, who 
died in Cairo, Egypt, on February 13, has been discovered at 
Butte, Mont. His nameis Carl Von Bulow. He says he is 
a nephew of the dead musician, and, being the only rela- 
tive, will come in for his estate, which amounts to 8,000,000 
marks. The nephew is now employed as bar porter in the 
Hotel Butte, but says he will start for Germany at once to 
claim his fortune. 

A Change in Dates.—The ‘‘ Gétterdimmerung” per- 
formances in Music Hall, under the direction of Mr. Walter 
Damrosch, will take place on March 28 and 31, instead of 
March 9 and 12, as previously announced. Another repre- 
sentation of ‘‘ Die Walkiire” will be given on Monday 
evening, March 26. 

Martin Roeder’s Pupils.—The advanced vocal pupils 
of Mr. Martin Roeder were heard to great advantage at a 
recital in Steinert Hall, Boston, last Saturday afternoon, 
when a program of fourteen numbers was ably inter- 
preted. The program included a group of songs from 
Mr. Roeder’s opera, ‘* Vera,” admirably sung by Miss Ida 
W. Marshall, and selections from Verdi, Wagner, Spohr, 
Faure, Elliot, Gounod, Mozart, Rossi and Ponchielli. 

A College Charity Concert.—The New York College 
of Music will give a grand concert in aid of the New Am- 
sterdam Hospital, at Carnegie Music Hall, on March 13, 
with the assistance of the Symphony Orchestra, Walter 
Damrosch, conductor. 

Virginia Bailie.— Miss Virginia Bailie, assisted by 
Frederic Gillette, baritone, is announced for a piano re- 
cital at Steinway Hall this evening. Miss Bailie is a 
teacher in the Misses Graham's School, Seventy-second 
street, and has already gained some reputation as a player 
as wellasateacher. She appears on this occasion under 
the auspices of the Virgil Piano School, having of late 
studied and adopted the Virgil method. If the use of the 
clavier proves to have benefited her technic and rhythmi- 
cal accuracy as much as has been the case with De Pach- 
mann, she is to be congratulated. A hearing will tell. 

De Rialp’s Book.—Mr. Frank de Rialp, the singing 
teacher of this city, is the author of a work entitled ‘‘ The 
Legitimate School of Singing,” which will be published 
next month. It is dedicated to James Henry Mapleson. 
It is not a method, and does not contain exercises, but is a 
comprehensive work on the subject, dealing with it on 
original lines. 

Gwendolyn Roberts.—Miss Gwendolyn Roberts, of 
Toronto, the composer of the piano waltz ‘‘ Wisteria,” pub- 
lished by Whaley, Royce & Co., of that city, is only twelve 
years old, and is the daughter of Mr. E. L. Roberts. The 
piece is selling rapidly. 

Elson’s Lectures.—We notice in a great many of our 
exchanges complimentary notices regarding the lectures 
delivered in many cities by Mr. Louis C. Elson, of Boston. 
His predominant lecture this season and the one calling 
forth the greatest comment is that of ‘‘ Shakespeare in 
Music.” Among others there are ‘‘ Wagner and his Theo- 
ries,” ‘‘ History of National Music,” ‘‘ Troubadours and 
their Descendants,” ‘‘ History of Dancing,” ‘‘ How to 
listen to an Orchestra,” ‘‘ Symphony and Sonata,” ‘‘ Schu- 
mann : his Life and Works,” and many others. 

The Pevnysin Cincinnati.—Rarely have two artists been 
so successful as the talented Pevny sisters, Olga and Irene. 
Entirely unknown they appeared in Cincinnati a few weeks 
ago with Michael Brand’s Orchestra, and at their second 
appearance drew an audience of nearly 6,000 people. They 
were immediately engaged for two more concerts, April 1 
and 8, and also by the Cincinnati Oratorio Society to sing 
Handel's ‘‘ Samson ” April 4. The Pevnys are particularly 
successful in their renditions of duets. They will be heard 
in Music Hall in this city next Sunday evening. 

Seidl’s Permanent Orchestra.—Negotiations are now 
going on with a Boston manager to make the Seidl Or- 
chestra a permanent organization. 7 

One hundred concerts at least will be given, including a 
series of subscription concerts in Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington, as well as a series of tournées in the New 
England States and the West. The Sunday night concerts 
here and those of the Brooklyn Seidl societies will be in- 
cluded in this arrangement. The organization will be 
known as Anton Seidl and His Metropolitan Orchestra, 
and will have permanent offices in this city, very likely in 
Seventeenth street, near Irving place, opposite the National 
Conservatory of Music. 

ANTED by a pianist who has studied abroad for 

four years and who contemplates returning to 
America next spring, a position as teacher of the piano at 
a well established conservatory or academy. Address 
‘‘K. R.,” office of Tue Musicat Courier, 19 Union Square, 
W., New York city. 








The Oratorio Society. 
HE third concert of the Oratorio Society 
last Saturday night was devoted to Bach’s noble Pas- 
sion Music, according to the Gospel of St. Matthew. There 
should be a sort of lex non scripta regarding the perform- 
ance of this work at least once a year. After all the 
profane secular music we have been listening to this season 
Bach’s great, slow-flowing, dignified measures purge the 
imagination of all operatic frivolities and other sins of 
the musical senses. It is peculiarly fitting that this 
music be given during Lent. Bach, curiously enough, 
makes Handel sound antiquated, and as you listen to the 
recitatives and soli of the Passion Music you faintly realize 
the enormous debt of gratitude modern composers owe 
this old Leipsic giant of tone. 

The performance was not remarkable, though a very 
creditable one. The Bach choruses are tougher knots to 
crack than the popular Hindelian ones. In some of the 
choral work there was a tendency to flatten and drag. 
Miss Charlotte Walker, the soprano, was rhythmically very 
shaky, and the organ made several slips. 

Miss Marguerite Hall, the Boston contralto, did most 
artistic work, while Mr. W. H. Rieger sang the difficult 
measures allotted to the narrator with purity of intonation 
and due attention to phrasing. His aria, with choral, ‘‘ I'll 
watch with my dear Jesus,” was beautifully sung, and es- 
pecial praise is due Mr. Trepte for his oboe solo and obli- 
gato in this and other numbers. 

Mr. E. F. Bushnell was the basso, and sang with taste 
and musical feeling. His best work was in ‘‘ Gladly will 
I.” Mr. Orma Darvall was the other basso. Mr. Jan 
Koert played the violin solo, and Mr, Frank Sealy pre- 
sided at the organ. 

Mr. Walter Damrosch conducted with his usual care and 
enthusiasm. In the choral, with the duet for soprano and 
contralto, ‘‘ Ye lightnings, ye thunders,” the society sang 
exceedingly well. 








Ernesto Camillo Sivori. 
RNESTO CAMILLO SIVORI, the famous 


violinist, pupil of Paganini, died in Genoa, Monday of 
last week. He was born in Genoa, June 6, 1817. His 
mother, who loved music ardently, had for the first time 
heard Paganini at the San Agostino playhouse the previous 
evening. He began the study of the violin at five under 
Restano, and continued under Costa until about the year 
1823, when Paganini was made acquainted with him. 

Paganini not only gave him lessons, but composed for 
him six sonatas and a concertino for violin, guitar, tenor and 
‘cello. They played this concertino’ together, Paganini 
taking the guitar. In 1827 Sivori went to Paris and to 
London. Then he returned to Genoa, where he studied 
harmony seriously under Serra for several years without 
public demonstration. Then he began a long journey in 
Italy. In 1889 he was the idol of Florence. In 1841 and 
1842 he was acclaimed at Prague, Vienna, Leipsic, Berlin, 
Frankfort, Brussels, St. Petersburg and Moscow. He 
reappeared in Paris January 20, 1843, with a movement 
from a concerto of his own composition, his performance of 
which made the audience enthusiastic and procured for him 
the reward of a special medal. He made also a profound 
impression in chamber music. 

From Paris he went to London, where he played his con- 
certo at the Philharmonic in 1843. Spohr was in London at 
the sametime. Sivori returned in 1844, when Mendelssohn, 
Joachim, Hallé, Piatti and Ernst were in the city and shared 
their popularity. He played at the Musical Union and assisted 
at famous performances of Beethoven's quartets. In 1847 
he introduced Mendelssohn’s concerto to England at the 


P Philharmonic concert, and was solo violin at Julien’s ‘* Con- 


certs d’Eté.” He came to America in 1850, played here all 
the pieces that had made him famous in Europe, and trav- 
eled to Mexico, Panama, Valparaiso, Rio, Buenos Ayres 
and Montevideo. 

In 1850 he returned to Genoa a man of wealth, but an im- 
prudent speculation made him penniless in a few weeks. 
In 1851 he was again in England. In 1862 he achieved great 
success in Paris in the B minor concerto of Paganini. In 
1864 he was again acclaimed in London. Personally he 
was always liked. A critic described him as ‘little, good 
tempered, warm hearted, intelligent Camillo Sivori.” He 
was the only direct pupil of Paganini, and his playing was 
that of a virtuoso of the Paganini school, with a prodigious 
command of difficulties, especially of double stopping, 
second only to his master. His tone was silvery and clear. 
An authoritative critic wrote: ‘His style, judged bya 
classical standard, was cold and affected and had little 
real feeling. It is strange that the introduction of Men- 
delssohn’s concerto in England should have fallen to an 
artist so little able to do justice to its merits.” Sivori’s 
works for the violin include two concertos, a fantaisie 
caprice in E, three sets of variations and four fantaisies on 
operas. They have been described as rich in display but 
poor in music. They were seldom played except by the 
composer himself.—‘‘ Times.” 








Bruneau.—It is proposed to revive Bruneau's Wag- | 
nerian ‘‘ Le Réve” with Miss Simonet as ‘‘ Angélique.” 
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‘ Falstaff” at the 


‘* Falstaff.”"—The cast of 


Opéra Comique is as follows 


Sir John Faletadl.. .....ccsccccccccvccsvcccvccescsescvel 

Mistress Quickly Mrs. Delna 
AMO. ciivescscccsccvevstssdsesvevsessstonsscvre neue Mrs. Landouzy 
Meg ..Mrs. Chevalier 
A lice ... Mrs, Grandjean 


..Mr. Soulacroix 
....Mr. Carbonne 
stole ove ‘ ..Mr. Belhomme 
entor . ze papeeveresvevese Mr. Clément 
f ph isbvasisccetibeds veceeees Mr. Carrel 
Verdi is expected for the final rehearsals. 

The French Prize of Rome.—The text of the 
cantatas to be set to music must be sent in by May 15. The 
examination takes place on the following dates: May 5, 
preliminary examination, fugue and four part chorus; 
May 12, declaration of result of this examination; May 18, 
decision on the cantatas and choice of one of them; May 
19, beginning of final examination ; June 29, preparatory 
decision at the Conservatory ; June 30, final decision. 

Nicolo Massa.—The death is announced of Nicolo 
Massa, at Genoa January 24. He had just completed an 
opera ‘‘ Eros,” the subject suggested by Gemma Bellincioni, 
which he had submitted to her last fall at Vienna. A few 
days before his death he received from her a telegram 
expressing her hope that he would soon be well enough to 
At the time of his death he was working 
Taide.” 


begin rehearsals 
at two other operas, ‘‘ Onesta” and “ 

The Paris Opera Fire.—On condition that the 
Government frees them from the Sunday matinées, the 
directors of the Paris Opéra engage to replace the scenery 
for the eight operas destroyed by the late fire, and also the 
scenery for seven other works to be produced between 
now and 1899 ; that+is, they will furnish scenery for two 
operas in 1894, for three each in 1895, 1896 and 1897, and 
two each in 1898 and 1899 

Burmeister-Peterson.—The ‘Monde Musical” 
gives a portrait of Mrs. Dory Burmeister-Peterson which 
justifies a suit for libel. The ‘‘Art Musical” praises highly 
her performance at the Salle Erard at a late orchestral 
concert. 

Receipts at the Paris Opera.—The receipts for 
January were 246,913 francs, or 14,522 francs a performance. 
During the same month last year the receipts were on the 
average 13,962 francs an evening. 

A Revival Indeed.—Mr. 


Opéra Comique, intends to close his season with a pro- 


Carvalho, of the Paris 


duction of Auber’s ‘‘Cheval de Bronze,” which has not 


been produced for forty years, or else Nicolo’s ‘‘ Joconde.” 
He seriously thinks of adding to his repertory Spontini's 
with Mrs. Delna as ‘‘ Julie.’ 


‘* Vestale,” 

Paul Vidal.—The successor of Mr. Mouzin in the 
Solfeggio class at the Paris Conservatory is Paul Vidal, 4 
grand prix de Rome, who, it is foretold, will make his 
mark. 

Musical Conscripts.—Among the names drawn to 
serve inthe French army this year are those of the pia- 
nist, Georges Quevremont, and Albert Dolmetsch, of the 
house of Erard. Mr. Doimetsch is over thirty, and will 
have to serve thirteen days. 

St. Petersburg.—A letter from St. Petersburg says : 
‘*The Imperial Opera has just produced ‘ Falstaff,’ but 
owing to the inadequacy of the vocalists and the orchestra 
it attained no success. Italian opera at the Aquarium at- 
the melomanes, and Marcella Sembrich, Amelia 
Stehl, Marie Durand and Marconi, Battistini and Navetti, 
have appeared ‘I Puritani,’ ‘Traviata,’ ‘ Pagliacci,’ 
&c. A French opera company will appear in Lent with 
Van Dyck, Oudinand Lorain. Colonne will be director of 
the orchestra.” 


tracts 


in 


Pugno.—Mesdames Pugno, Marsick and Holemann 
have announced a series of five concerts on February 6, 13, 
20, 27 and March 6. 


**An Hour of New Music.”—The first “ Hour of 
New Music” at Paris was a great success. Mr. Henri des 
Houx was the lecturer, Mr. Georges Street the composer 
His ‘‘Scénes Champétres,” a 

symphonic poem for four hands, his ‘‘La Mort des 

Amants ’’ of Baudelaire and the ‘‘ Rondo d'Amour” pro- 
* duced a great sensation. Mr. G. Street, who is on ‘Le 


selected for his subject. 
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Matin, ” delivered the second lecture the following week on 
André Messager. 

A London Critic.—Mr. de Nevers has, it is re- 
ported, been appointed musical critic of the ‘‘ Saturday Re- 
view.” 

* Sheridan ” Music.—The music of Mr. Buchanan’s 
‘* Dick Sheridan ” at the Comedy Theatre deserves notice. 
Mr. Alfred .J. Caldicott, recognizing the fact that old tunes 
would be in place in a comedy of Sheridan’s time, has gone 
back for his melodies to the music of the past. The 
overture is that to Arne’s ‘‘Artaxerxes,” while in the 
entr’actes are the occasional overture of Hindel, a minuet 
of Lully and the well-known rigaudon of Rameau. In the 
first act the gavot used for the dance is the gavot in D 
of Rameau; and other foreign composers, including Tar- 
tini and Boccherini, are likewise drawn upon. 

Torture Without Remedy.—‘ Surgeon-Major 
Wallick left the Westminster Police Courts the other day a 
sadder but a wiser man probably, for he learnt a little more 
concerning the eccentricities of English law. This gentle- 
man complained of a too diligent piano practice on the part 
of his neighbors, a trial exasperated by the petulant bark- 
ing of a pet dog. The evidence disclosed a new sorrow 
which the advance of musical education is rapidly bringing 
upon us. Surgeon-Major Wallick thought that, invalid as 
he is, it might have been possible to have submitted to the 
performance of the young lady pianist all day long, but 
when she was out of town the cook and housemaid were 
trying to play from morning until night. Clearly, living at 
the Royal Avenue, Chelsea, as elsewhere, may under some 
circumstances prove anything but a Utopian existence. 
The magistrate thought an officer might call and ask for a 
diminution of the little dog’s vagaries, but he could suggest 
no help in the way of restraining the piano.”—‘: Musical 
News.” 

Copyright ‘After the Ball.”—In the Berlin 
farce ‘‘ Berliner Vollblut,” by Einédshofer, the most pop- 
ular air is the ‘‘ Flower Waltz,” a steal from our own dear 
‘* After the Ball.” The ‘‘ Flower Waltz” has been printed, 
and what can the American composer do? 

Silesian Music Festival.—The continuance of 
the Silesian music festivals was threatened by the state- 
ment of Count Hochberg, the patron, that he could not for 
the future make up any deficits that they might incur. But 
a guarantee fund by friends of music has been raised, and 
the festival this year will, as usual, take place at Gorlitz 
under the direction of Dr. Muck. Count Hochberg is Gen- 
eral Intendant of the royal theatres at Berlin. 

Mascagni.—Before Mascagni had made a name by 
his ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana” he had read and been struck 
with Misasi’s romance, ‘‘ Marito e Sacerdote,” and would 
have been glad to have had a libretto founded on it. It is 
now reported that Misasi is at work on one which Mas- 
cagni will set to music. It will appear under a different 
title. 

Danish Opera. —A new Danish opera, ‘“ King 
Magnus,” by a young Danish composer, living in Sweden, 
named Preben Rodermann, will be soon presented at 
Copenhagen. The text, by Count Broge Morner, treats of 
an episode in the life of King Magnus Swek; the music 
is of a popular style, full of charming melody and highly 
expressive. 

Wagner in Milan.—It is difficult to understand the 
position of ‘‘La Valkiria” at La Scala, Milan. It was a 
failure on the first night, yet since then it has been draw- 
ing well. Twelve performances in January attracted full 
houses. According to ‘‘ La Gazetta Musicale” a popular 
performance had a crowded house that was lavish in ap 
plause. The popular audience, the journal adds, had 
evidently not read the criticisms. The truth is, no foreign 
work is treated on its merits in Milan. The press notices 
are inspired by the houses of Ricordi or Sonzogno, who 
subsidize the papers. Opera is a fight between these great 
publishing houses, who control the author’s rights. 

Zurich.—The Zurich Concordia will have a festival in 
that city May 5, 6 and 7, to which all the Swiss musical 
societies are invited. The Society for Classical Church 
Music has produced a new mass in A major by Paul Hin- 
dermann, the organist of the Grossmiinster. The City 
Theatre has engaged the dramatic singer Miss Prosky 
and.the basso Francher, of Cologne, for this season. 

Berne.—The report of the Berne Musical Society com- 
plains that the number of members remains stationary, 
while income declines ; that the school course for choral 
singing is neglected by the male sex; that the course for 
theory is neglected and that the study of the organis not up 
to standard. Chamber music and concerts are the most 
popular. 

St. Petersburg.—On January 24 the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the death of Alexander Dargomyschsky was 
celebrated by the production of his opera, ‘‘ Russalka.” 
Besnossikoff conducted. 

Breitkopf.—January 28 was the 100th anniversary of 
the death of Johann Gottlob Immanuel Breitkopf. His 
father Bernhard came to Leipsic a poor printer, and mar- 
ried the widow of a printer named Miiller and carried on 
the business. He lived in the University street, at the 
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sign of the Golden Bear, and built opposite it the Silver 
Bear. Johann Gottlob was born 1719 in Leipsic, entered 
his father’s business in 1754, which embraced type found- 
ing, printing and publishing. He improved the German 
letters and discovered how to print notes with movable 
types in 1755, and in 1776 a method of setting up from sep- 
arate types, maps, figures and Chirese characters. He 
added to the business music engraving, copper printing, 
playing cards and wall paper. He wrote a book in 1779 on 
the ‘‘ Discovery of Printing,” intended as an introduction 
to a ‘‘ History of Printing.” In 1784 he published the first 
part of a work on the ‘‘ Origin of Playing Cards, the Use 
of Linen Paper and the Beginnings of Wood Engraving in 
Europe.” The second part appeared after his death in 
1801. A year before his death he published ‘‘ Bibliography 
and Bibliophily,” 1793. It was he who made Leipsic the 
capital of printing. Of his two sons one went to St. Peters- 
burg, the other remained at Leipsic and took into partner- 
ship Gottfried Christoph Hirtel. 

Kretschmer.—Prof. Edward Kretschmer, of Dresden, 
celebrated February 1 his fortieth jubilee as organist at 
the Court Church. In honor of the occasion his opera 
‘* Henry the Lion” was revived at the Court Theatre. 

Palestrina.—The “ Signale” writes: ‘‘ On February 
2 the four hundredth anniversary of the death of Pales- 
trina was celebrated by all the church music societies of the 
whole civilized world.” 

Bonn.—The City Singing Society of Bonn will pro- 
duce March 1 Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Moses.” The soloists are 
Mrs. Wilhelmy and Charlotte Huhn and Messrs. Carl 
Mayer and Drerich. The chorus is rehearsed by Prof. L. 
Wolff. It is expected that Rubinstein will himself conduct. 

Wiesbaden.—The Cecilia Society at its last concert in 
Wiesbaden gave- Schumann's ‘‘ Der Rose Pilgerfahrt ;” 
Mozart's ‘‘ Laudate Dominum,” and a new small choral 
work, ‘‘ Palm Sunday,” by Joh. Wendel. 

A Basso Porto.—Cognetti, who wrote the book for 
Tosca’s ‘‘A Santa Lucia,” has completed a libretto for 
Spineli’s new opera, ‘‘ A Basso Porto,” which has been ac- 
quired by Director Julius Hoffmann, of Cologne. Cognetti 
was a captain of bersaglieri, but has been promoted major 
on account of his poetry. 

** Sigurd.”—Reyer's opera, ‘‘ Sigurd,” was produced 
for the first time at the TheAtre de la Monnaie in Brussels, 
January 7, 1884, with considerable success, and in July of 
the same year it was heard in Covent Garden. It was not 
until 1885 that it was brought out in Paris at the Grand 
Opéra, and this was under conditions which were peculiarly 
annoying to the composer. The qualities which are said to 
be most prominent in ‘‘ Sigurd ” are the individual charm of 
the musical ideas, the exact agreement between the words 
and the music, vain repetitions and continual formulas be- 
ing absent, and, lastly, the richness and coloring of the in- 
strumentation, the style of which bears the imprint of the 
influence of Berlioz, Weber and even Wagner. The fact 
that the subject of ‘‘Sigurd” and the ‘‘ Ring of Nibelun- 
gen” are identical is merely a coincidence, and no plagiar- 
ism has ever been urged against Reyer. The plot of the 
libretto was taken from the ‘‘ Nibelungen,” and it was 
written by Du Locle and Blau. 

A New Disease.—The last disease that has broken 
out in the world of music is ‘ recitalitis.” It has wrought 
fearful havoc among pianists. 

Obituary.—At Florence, aged 79, Francesco Ciaffei. 
He was born at Rome in 1815; wasa pupil of Zerilli ; made 
his début at Padua in ‘‘ Roberto Devereux ;” in 1844 created 
‘* Ernani” at the Fenice, and then went to Copenhagen and 
Stockholm ; in 1851 he was in London, whence he went to 
Warsaw and remained there twenty-two years. He left 
the stage and became professor at the Conservatory and 
director of the Italian Opera, but after the death of Alex- 
ander II. returned to his native land. 

Chester Musical Festival.—At the Chester Mu- 
sical Festival on July 25, 26, 27 next two new works, namely, 
a symphony in F, by Dr. J. C. Bridge, and acantata, ‘‘ The 
Soul’s Forgiveness,” by Dr. Sawyer, of Brighton, will be 
performed. The following standard compositions have been 
chosen: ‘‘ The Messiah” and “ Elijah,” Dr. Parry’s 
‘‘ Judith,” Cherubini’s Mass in D minor, Verdi's ‘ Re- 
quiem,” and Sullivan’s ‘‘Golden Legend.” The ‘‘ Hymn 
of Praise” will be performed at the special cathedral ser- 
vice with which the festival week begins. The selection of 
known works is satisfactory, and a good deal of interest will 
attach to the performance of Dr. Bridge’s symphony and 
the cantata by Dr. F. T. Sawyer, whose ‘‘ Orpheus,” it will 
be remembered, was recently produced at Brighton. 

A New Opera.—Mr. H. S. Moore’s opera, ‘‘ The 
Magic Fountain,” is said by ‘‘ Cherubino ” to be an experi- 
ment. The piece is full of crudities; but despite the 
fact that the music shows the influence of Bizet, Gounod, 
Wagner, Mascagni, and many other composers, Mr. Moore, 
he thinks, is decidedly a young musician of promise. 

Berlin Cable News.—Hans von Biilow’s body will 
be brought from Egypt to Gotha for cremation. 

Leoncavallo’s ‘‘The Medici” was given at the Royal 
Opera House last evening. The first acts were successful, 
but the last act showed a notable falling off. The opera is 
full of Wagnerian reminiscences. 














Victor, Is This True? 
NEw YORK, February 23, 1894. 

Editors The Musical Courier : 

N a recent editorial about Victor Herbert you 

express amused incredulity over an assertion that 

Herbert once sang operatic selections in public concert. 

Nevertheless it is true. Ask him. A few years ago he 
appeared with the Emma Juch Company, and in Stamford, 
Conn., sang ‘‘ Faust” to her ‘‘ Marguerite” in the garden 
scene, 

It does indeed seem of humorous suggestion, like many 
another fact. Very truly yours, 





Awnoz Cary. 








The Musical Art Society. 
HE Musical Art Society has been rehearsing 
for some time under Mr. Frank Damrosch, and is 
ready to give its first concert on March 3. The aim of the 
organization is the revival of one of the rarest and most 
important branches of classical choral art, which in America 
had become practically obsolete. 

To give the representative works of the great masters of 
choral singing, both a cappella and accompanied, will be 
the work of this society. The school of polyphonic singing, 
of which Palestrina stood at the climax, and which has 
been enriched before and since by such men as Orlando di 
Lass ird, in England ; Bach, Brahms and Cornelius, is 
or ly far too difficult for interpretation by amateur 
choral singers. No greater delight can greet the ear of 
the trained musician than polyphonic singing, nor can any 
finer object lesson in harmonic construction and contra- 
puntal skill be offered the student than in following the 
separate melodic threads of these intricate choruses, and 
studying through the ear their combination into a perfect 
whole, But it takes artists to sing them. These vari- 
ous strands of melody have to be interwoven by singers 


who are also musicians, and who, while appreciating. the | 


spirit and color of their own section of the score, are able 
to judge of its relation to the others and of the exact 
interdependence of the variety of component voices, so as 
to result in a precise and expressive whole. Such a body 
of singers, ready to give themselves up to necessary re- 
hearsals, is not easily to be found, 

The excellent auspices, however, under which the Musi- 
cal Art Society has been projected have encouraged artists 
to offer their services, and fifty picked soloists are now re- 
hearsing under the banner of the new organization. 


Special credit for its initiative is due Mrs. Nicholas Fish, | 


who has become its president ; Miss Laura J. Post, who is 
its secretary, and Miss Callender and Miss De. Forest. 
These four women met together in Newport last summer, 


consulted with Mr. Damrosch, laid the foundation for sub- | 


scriptions, and on their return in November recruited the 
soloists for the work, when the society, which it is hoped 
shall be made as permanent as the Symphony or Philhar- 
monic, was, for this season at least, an accomplished fact. 
The acknowledgment for drawing in the subscription 
amount of $5,000 already in hand is principally due Miss 
Laura J. Post, 

The patronage is exclusively fashionable, but the good 
accomplished is intended to filter through all classes of 
music lovers and students, within whose power it will be 
easily placed to attend the concerts. The seats in the 
dress circle of Music Hall, where the concerts will be given 
—the second on April 21—will be sold to teachers, artists 
and student at nominal rates. Balcony seats will be dis- 
tributed among charitable institutions. 

A subscription of $100 constitutes a founder of the soci- 
ety, who is entitled to a box for both concerts this season, 
and has the privilege of attending all the rehearsals. 
following have already subscribed $100 : 

Mrs. Anderson, Mr. John Jacob Astor, Mr. Perry Belmont, Mr. 
Edward J. Berwind, Mr. Heber Bishop, Mrs. Prescott Hall Butler, 
Mrs. Carnegie, Mr. Addison Cammack, Mr. Carnegie, Mr. Julian T. 
Davies, Mrs. William Dinsmore, Miss Elizabeth Dunham, Miss Susan 
De Forest Day, Mrs. Henry Dimock, Mrs. Frederic Dennis, Miss De 
Forest, Mrs. Robert Goelet, Mrs. George Hoffman, Mrs. Theodore 
Havemeyer, Mr. Hitchcock, Mrs. William Kingsland, Mrs. Alfred L. 
Loomis, Miss Leary, Mr. Pierpont Morgan, Mrs. Herman Oelrichs, 
Mrs. William Pollock, Mr. John E. Parsons, Mr. William Hall Pen- 
fold, Mr. J. Hampden Robb, Mrs. William Rockafeller, Mr. William C. 
Schermerhorn, Mr. John Sloane, Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes, Mr. Frank 
Thomson, Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mr. George Peabody Wetmore 
and Mr. William C. Whitney. » 

A subscription of $50 constitutes a patron, who will re- 
ceive eight tickets for each regular concert, and may attend 
the last two rehearsals. A subscription of $25 constitutes 
an associate member, who will receive five tickets for each 
regular concert, and may attend the last rehearsal. Season 
tickets, with reserved seats in the parquet, for both concerts 
will be $3; reserved seat for one concert, $2. 

The directors are Mrs, Edward J. Berwind, Miss Breeze, 
Miss Callender, Miss De Forest, Mrs. Charles R. Flint, 
Mrs. George Hoffman, Mrs. E. H. Harriman, Mrs. William 
Jay, Mrs. Alfred L. Loomis, Mrs. Herman Oelrichs, Mrs. 
Randolph, Mr, Louis Howland and Mr. Frank H. Dam- 
rosch, 

The associate board is made up of Mrs, Henry Clews, | 
Mrs. L. A. Carroll, Mrs. William P. Douglas, Mrs. Lowery, | 
Mrs. J. West Roosevelt, Mrs. Daniel Stimson, Mr. Perry 
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Belmont, Mr. Edward J. Berwind, Mr. Alexander Hadden, 
Mr. Richard Irvin, Dr. J. West Roosevelt and Mr. William 
Storrs Wells. 

Subscriptions are now pouring in, and the sale of the house 
is expected to leave a fair balance for future expenses in 
the hands of the treasurer. Singers give their time to re- 
hearsals free, but will be paid for their work at the concerts. 
Prominent soloists will always be engaged to vary the pro- 
gram, which for the first concert, on March 3, has been ar- 
ranged as follows, commemorative of the 300th anniversary 
of the death of Palestrina. 






Motet, ‘ Haec dies” chicwthe caGka feces Palestrina 

“ Stabat Mater,” for double ChoruS..........ssseesssesserees Palestrina 
(Edited by Richard Wagne 

Motet, ‘Sing ye,” for double Chorus...........cescessseecers J. S. Bach 

TWO MIR-GMEE SOMES. oc csciciecccpanccccxedboccdedubsvdbgnncveesns Brahms 

Pe a Sa Henry Leslie and Stafford Smith 


Mr. Henri Marteau will be the soloist. 
A feminine soloist will also be added, and it is whis- 
pered that it will be Melba.—‘‘Sun.” 








Famous Composers. 
Editors The Musical Courier: 
OU have called attention on more than one 
occasion to the completion of the above work, and no 
doubt thousands of subscribers have received it, and are, 
like my self, looking for names of famous writers, who are, 
alas ! not in it. 

Never was such a chance to down *‘ Grove” and his one- 
| sided Dictionary and Biography of Musicians. 
| Ihave counted up seventy names of famous musicians 
| who are omitted from this last important work on music. 

I will call your attention to but four : 

First—Let me ask why J. B. Cramer, the author of the 
finest etudes in existence and more than a hundred piano 
| compositions, should be totally ignored. 

Second—Where is Clementi, the rival of Mozart and the 
author of the ‘‘Gradus ad Parnassum” and a thousand 
sonatinas, sonatas and other works? 

Third—What is the object inignoring Mercadante, ascar- 
| let figure in Italian music for more than twenty years, and 
)a musician greatly in advance of Spontini? 

| Fourth—Macfarren, the foremost man in England for 
| half a century of musical history and progress, the com- 
| poser of operas, oratorios, symphonies, sonatas and a mag- 
| nificent list of chamber music. 

I don’t think this writer is known in America, and yet 
| you can hardly read a line of his music without feeling that 
| he was thoroughly accomplished in every branch of music, 
| and not least so in strictly contrapuntal writing. In No- 
vello, Ewer & Co.’s catalogue of their immense ‘‘ Music 
| Library ” there are no less than eighty-three of Macfarren’s 
compositions. 

I wish I could give you some idea of the humor of his 
‘Don Quixote” or the everlasting and supreme beauty of 
his ‘‘St. John the Baptist.” 

Apologizing for troubling you, I remain, 

Yours truly, 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


M. H. Grust. 








Chorus Girls Get Judgments.—Ajab Hashim, the re- 
| cently acquired husband of Marie Tavary, the prima donna, 
was a much wanted man in the Sixth District Civil Court, 
Twenty-third street and Second avenue, yesterday after- 
noon. 

Hashim, after his marriage to the prima donna, became 
her manager, and resolved to put her on. the road as a star. 
This part of the arrangement was all right, but Hashim 
not only lacked the experience in theatrical ventures, but, 
what was more requisite, the necessary financial backing. 
That is why the company was stranded on December 6 at 
Buffalo, and that is why the chorus girls who managed to 
| get back to New York after Hashim disappeared petitioned 
Civil Justice Martin yesterday for judgment against their 
| erstwhile manager for salary and railroad fair. 
| ‘* When I say we walked back—that is some of us—I am 
| telling only too little of the truth,” said Miss Stevens, one 
of the fair plaintiffs. ‘‘ I wasn't one of the girls that walked. 
I had money saved to pay my hotel bill and that of the girl 
who was rooming with me, and we got back to New York. 
I prefer not to say anything about the girls who had the 
most trouble in getting back, for it would only humiliate 
them.” 

Justice Martin did not inquire further into the experiences 
of the Marie Tavary Grand English Opera Company’s 
chorus girls, but promptly ordered a record of judgment 
rendered in each instance for the amount sought. Five 
complainants obtained judgment. They were Flora Guise, 
No. 184 Third avenue; Miss Stevens, No. 1807 Broadway, 
Miss Terse Lillman, No 301 West Thirty-first street ; Mar- 
tha Thibet, No. 17 Greenwich street, and Florence Stubel, 
No. 326 East Fourteenth street. The suits were brought 
by the Working Women's Protective Union, of 19 Clinton 
place. 

On the night of December 8, Conrad Behrens, one of the 
leading men of the cast, attached the box office receipts in 
Buffalo for back salary. Hashim left for New York, and 
the company shifted for themselves. On arriving in New 
York Hashim, who had been rejoined by his wife, organized 
another company, and started out on the road without 
making any arrangement with his deluded chorus girls. 
N. Y. ‘‘ World,” February 13. 
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Nordica. 
T should be thoroughly well known that Mrs. 


Lillian Nordica is the first American artist who has 
been distinguished by an invitation to sing at Bayreuth. 
Some errors regarding this engagement have crept into the 
papers, and Tue Musica Courter in correcting them pro- 
poses to state that its information through its Berlin office 
is to the effect that Nordica is to sing ‘‘ Elsa” and ‘‘Venus” 
at Bayreuth this coming falland may also sing ‘* Kundry ” 
in ‘* Parsifal.” 

The fact that she has been studying the latter r6le under 
Mr. Seidl’s intelligent coaching constitutes a confirmation of 
the news and leads us to express the hope that the many 
Americans who will again visit Bayreuth will not be disap- 
pointell by any change of program, for Nordica’s surprising- 
ly artistic performance as ‘‘ Elsa” and her dramatic inter- 
pretation of ‘‘ Venus "rank her as one of the few fresh and 
vigorous vocalists that can do justice to the part in *‘ Parsi- 
fal.” 

She was to have sung ‘‘ Venus” and ‘‘ Kundry” at the 
Seidl concerts in Brooklyn, but her operatic and other en- 
gagements during March and April prevented this consum- 
mation. Bayreuth patrons will be surprised at what Amer- 
ica will offer them in the personality of Nordica. 





Musical Vibrations. 


FOR one believe that we are on the eve of a 

great era of applicable force, and that the wasteful 
methods of steam and electricity will be relegated to a 
desuetude such as has overtaken the stage coach. 

The grounds of my belief are based not wholly on hear- 
say, but chiefly on a curious experience. A few days ago 
a young man living in the vicinity of Boston took me to his 
room and showed me an apparatus which he had himself 
constructed with amazing ingenuity and skill. The funda- 
mental primum mobile of this simple machine was musical 
vibration. I have no right to describe the apparatus, but 
the force produced in an incredibly brief interval of time 
by means of a fiddle bow was so enormous that there 
seemed to be no way of measuring it, and the chief diffi- 
culty in the way of practical application lay in the regula- 
tion of this force, which if directed full upon a human being, 
the inventor believed, would instantly vaporize his body. 
A single drop of water confined in a hollow still tube was 
resolved by a small fraction of this possible energy into a 
motor capable of running an engine if properly applied. 

It is well known to all scientific men that a cubic foot of 
atmospheric air contains latent (if one might use the term), 
or in suspension, force enough to killa regiment. Musical 
vibration seems to set free a portion of*this energy, and its 
resources are infinite. If once they can be regulated it will 
be the simplest and most inexpensive way of doing all 
manual work, for it will require no heat. 

The young man who thought out this wonderful series of 
apparatus is self made, not having had great advantages 
of education ; but for pure genius, I think, whether asa 
practical inventor or as a theoretical experimentor, he will 
take high rank among the great of the world.—Boston 
‘* Transcript.” 


Josef Hofman’s Reappearance.—Josef Hof- 
man, the ‘ boy pianist,” whose performances in this coun- 
try were stopped six years ago by the Society for the pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children, is old enough now to defy 
all societies, and has developed into a wonderful artist. He 
has been studying in retirement since his return home, but 
he is now preparing to appear in public again. His first 
engagement will be in London, beginning in May, and it is 
said that arrangements are in progress looking to an Ameri- 
can tour next season under his old managers, Abbey, 
Schoeffel & Grau. 

Dory Burmeister-Petersen.—Mrs. Dory Bur- 
meister-Petersen gave a concert in the Salle Erard, Paris, 
on February 3, playing Liszt's E flat concerto, and other 
Liszt numbers. The orchestra was directed by Lam- 
oureux. 


Joachim in England.—Dr. Joachim lately made 
his first appearance in London this season at the Popular 
Concerts, and was received with the warmth invariably 
shown to this old servant of the public. It is within a few 
weeks of half century since Joachim, then a boy of twelve, 
made his first bow to London, at the benefit of Bunn, at 
Drury Lane. Hewas then unanimously considered an ex- 
tremely clever boy, but it was not until the fifties that his 
enormous powers came to be fully recognized. For Joachim, 
after his début in England continued for many years at 
Leipsic, playing by his master David's side at the first 
violin desk of the Gewandhaus concerts. It is true he 
returned in 1847 and 1849, and that he also played here 
in 1852, 1858 and 1859. But since 1862, by an arrange- 
ment with Messrs. Chappell, his visits here have been an- 
nual, and his position has been undisputed. 

Mainz.—At the second concert of the Liedertafel of 
Mainz the novelty was the ‘‘ Te Deum” of Ant. Bruckner. 
The chorus acquitted itself well in this difficult work under 


Volbach’s direction. 
_ 
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M* IAMES W. DONELAN, who has been asso- 
ciated with the firm of F. Muehlfeld & Co., 
piano manufacturers, of this city, in a managerial ca- 
pacity, has retired from the position. Both Mr. Muehl- 
feld and Mr. Donelan remain on the best of terms, 
and all reports of friction between the two were 
false. . 





R. JACQUES BACH, of Kranich & Bach, New 
York, left here on Saturday on the steamship 
Augusta Victoria for Italy. Mr. Bach visits Europe 
for the benefit of his health. 
aod 
N a circular issued by L. H. Battalia & Co., 
itinerant Eastern piano repairers and tuners, we 
find a testimonial of a tuner with Steinway & Sons, 
but the introduction and heading convey the idea 
that the testimonial was given by Steinway & Sons. 
Steinway & Sons never gave this repairing house 
any testimonials. 
or 
66 Or. of the best scales and one of the neatest 
cases in which a scale is housed make up the 
piano known as the Strich & Zeidler, of New York,” 
said a dealer the other day. And we confirm this. 
Strich and also Zeidler are piano men from the root 
upward and know all about tone, touch and construc- 
tion and their pianos prove this. That's right. 
or 
RANK H. KING, representing the Wissner pianos 
on the road, has recently returned from a West- 
ern trip. Mr. King voices the general opinion of 
many traveling men who have looked over the situ- 
ation, and says that trade is brightening up. Dealers 
consider that they have excellent grounds for antici- 
pating a good spring business, and are placing orders 
for the increase of their stocks. Mr. King always 
gets his share, and did so on this trip. 
or 
R. H. D. CABLE, of the Chicago Cottage Organ 
Company, left the city on Sunday for Washing- 
ton and Richmond, going thence to Chicago directly. 
Considerable interest is manifested in Eastern and 
Southern trade by the extraordinary activity dis- 
played by Chicago houses in the section of country 
east of the Alleghenies. There are certain combina- 
tions now in the wind, and if they can be perfected it 
signifies more Chicago goods in the Eastern market. 
— 
R. RUFUS W. BLAKE may spend a few weeks 
at the Lithia Springs in Georgia before begin- 
ning his work for the spring trade. As it is tke busi- 
ness of the Sterling Company has been satisfactory 
during January and February, and we wish to em- 
phasize this, stating that it is not mere trade puf- 
fery ; itis truth. The Sterling Piano Company has 
been doing a good piano and an excellent organ trade 
during these months. The Sterling instruments sell 
among a large lot of dealers, and they sell rapidly for 
adozen reasons. It means a profit, too, when such 
an instrument is sold, and dealers are looking for 


profit. 

RECENT case was reported to us of a salesman 
A in a Boston retail piano establishment, who was 
discovered in the act of selling a piano of another 
house and receiving a commission on the sale. Upon 
investigation it was learned that he had reported to 
house number two that his firm had given him that 
privilege and he had therefore made such sales—six 
in number, receiving commissions on each. Of 
course no such privilege had been accorded to him, 
but the peculiar part of the transaction is, that, after 
having been dismissed by house number one, he is 
now in the employ of house number two. How can 
the latter afford to have him about the premises? 
we should like to ask. His engagement constitutes 
a justification for him to continue his former prac- 
tices. 


ad 





T is reported that Messrs. Strauch Brothers, the 

action manufacturers, have made arrangements 

to manufacture keyboards and that the necessary 
machinery has been contracted for. . 


or —_ 
OVERNOR FULLER, of Vermont, left the East 
G last Thursday to be present at the Midwinter 
Fair, San Francisco, on March 3, which is Vermont 
Day. The Governor will remain on the Coast a short 
time, and we hope he will not forget to visit the 
Estey representatives, of whom there are many, and 
good ones, too. 
— 
S. HOWARD, traveling for J. & C. Fischer, left 
, the city for a Western trip on Monday evening. 
It is probable that Mr. Howard will go as far as the 
Pacific, covering the most important points by slow 
stages. There is every indication that we are under- 
going a healthy and gradual revival of trade, of which 
such a firm as Fischer will take full advantage. 


oe 

E just learn that the new machinery for the new 
W wing of the Starr Piano Company, at Rich- 
mond, Ind., will be in place in thirty days. This will 
enable the company to have their old and new fac- 
tories combined and in complete running order by 
April1. At the present time about three-fourths of 
the working force is engaged, and what they have 
been doing since the fire will be demonstrated in the 
new and beautiful styles of Starr pianos that will be 
brought out for the spring trade. The sketches and 
designs indicate that they will be among the hand- 
somest pianos that are put on the market. 


LATEST NEWS BY TELECRAPH. 


Cuicaco, Feb. 26, 1894.—Fire at Adam Schaaf’s ware- 
rooms on Madison street this morning damaged Mr. 
Schaaf’s stock to the extent of about $12,000. 

The Shoninger house will move from State street to 182 
Wabash avenue. 

The Hardman Company will remove to 178 Wabash 
avenue. 

The firm of Buck & Simmons, of Louisville, Ky., has 
dissolved. The firm is succeeded by J. P. Simmons & Co. 

HA... 














HERE has been considerable comment on 
the results of the sale of second-hand Chickering 
pianos at the auction at the Hotel Logerot which was sold 
out last week. Eleven plain case Chickering uprights of 
medium size realized an average price of $300 each. The 
small white enameled upright Chickering brought $475, 
and after $750 had been refused at auction for the satin- 
wood grand it brought $850 immediately afterward at 
private sale. 

This is just one small indication of the standing and rep- 
utation of the Chickering pianos in this New York market, 
and the prices, considering the times, were highly signifi- 
cant. 








The Knight Music Company. 
HE Knight Music Company has been in- 
corporated by W. W. Knight, E. W. Knight, M. H. 
Knight, M. G. Knight and S. E. Gillette, with a capital 
stock of $25,000, to do business in Denver, Col. The two 
gentlemen first named have been doing a music business 
on Champa street, Denver, under the firm name of W. W. 
Knight & Son. 


—Robert M. Webb has moved his entire factory from Brooklyn to 
his new quarters, 28 Union square. The machinery is in a state of 
disorder, but is as rapidly as can be done assuming a working condi- 
tion. The stock is being moved from Third avenue and in a very 
short time that too will be ready for inspection. 
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AN OPEN LETTER 


To Alfred Dolge 
By Geo. P. Bent. 


fred Dolge Esq.. 
Supplies, &c., also 
side), New York City 


Dealer in and Maker of Piano 
‘“* Protection” Preacher (on the 


EAR SIR—Permit me to say, without in- 
D tending any offense, that you, my friend, Mr. Dolge, 
* give " and ‘‘that tired feeling” continually. 
You have talked ‘‘ Protection” so long and so loud that I 
begin to think that you think that the very fact of your 
in silence and without anyone ‘‘ talking back”’ 
of all the music trade, to the 
sentiments you utter. As a rule, I think it unwise for 
business men to talk politics, no matter how much thinking 
I must talk and free my 
Nothing 


me a pain 


being heard 


gives entire consent, in 


they do. But you drive me to it. 
mind. Iam not a writer, speaker or politician. 
but a poor, plain poet (as the music trade papers say), but 
as on this occasion I do not have the smell of varnish as an 
inspiration, or my machine at hand, with which to cut off 
and even up the lines of my rhymes, I am not going to 
inflict on you, and a long suffering public, one of the 
‘Crown” poems 

Neither Republican nor Democrat claims me as his own, 





for 1am a Mugwump of long and regular standing. 


I glory 
in the name and the fact. I hope to live through the sneers 


and jeers of politicians of both breeds—all breeds—who 


take their whiskey ‘‘ straight,” and who hope, expect and 
demand that their ‘‘ machine made” tickets shall be voted 
the same way. I believe that every citizen, and especially 
everyone who claims to be a gvod citizen, should take an 
interest in ‘politics, and should not only vote at each and 
every election, but should also have a hand in the nomina- 
tion of the candidates to be voted for, and should take an 
interest in the principles and policies which those candi- 
dates, to be voted for, are expected to advocate and carry 
out. In my short life I have voted in city, county, State 
and national elections for more Republicans than Demo- 
A 
must 


crats, but never yet have I voted a straight ticket. 
made” me itch and I 
So far as I know how to, I vote for, work for 


‘ machine ticket makes 
‘** scratch.” 
and talk for the best men and the best measures, and I do 
not care which party label those men and measures bear. 
I may as well tell you, right here, what I call the 

“Crown” Creed : 
What 1 do, and what I do not, believe. 

I believe, as did Garfield, and other Republican States- 
men, before that party was debauched and lost its virtue, 

in the protection which leads to ultimate free trade.” I 
believe in a gradual reduction of the tariff and in absolutely 
free raw materials, and I do not believe in a constant and 
great increase of the tariff rates, and especially not in the 
recent and intolerable increase under which we are now 
living, and which, in my opinion, has had a great deal to 
do with causing the woe that is now upon us. I believe 
that reasonable protection was wise, and is wise, for ‘‘ in- 
fant industries” 7f there zs any prospect that those infants 
will e7 to run alone and live and thrive on 
our soil, but, if those industries are always to be babies, 
and must always be babied, and must always look to laws 
and legislation for profit, and if they never can exist with- 
out laws made for their benefit and profit, then I believe 
it is better that they should never be born. I believe that 
the fool-killer should be turned loose at Washington, right 
now, with a two edged sword, and he will find good timber 
on which to operate in all of the parties represented there. 
I believe in civil service reform, and firmly believe that 
until we get that reform we shall have nothing but ‘ pea- 
nut 


er be able 


’ politicians as our public servants, (so called, but really 
private boodlers) fighting for offices and spoils, instead of 
Statesmen, such as we used to have, fighting for patriotic 
I believe that ‘‘three of a kind 
hence that the Hill-Murphy 
call” on Quay and Cameron, 


principles and policies. 
will beat two pair,” and 

Sheehan gang has the the “ 
and any two others, of their like, in or out of jail. I believe 
if there is a worse gang on earth than the Democratic Tam- 
many Hall of New York, it is the Republican outfit of plun- 
derers at Philadelphia. I believe that any man can prove,to 


Ais satisfaction, by the Bible, or in some other way, that 


most any theory or policy he contends for is correct, though 
I never yet have heard of anyone justifying protection by 
Bible texts. The protectionist claims that the growth of 
this country under protection is due who//y and entirely 
to that policy, and he will come just as near convincing 
me that such is the fact as does the man who contends 
that ‘‘ biled” shirts, ‘‘ plug” hats and suspenders are en- 
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tirely responsible for all our civilization, and proves it, or 
thinks he does, by pointing to the ‘‘wild and woolly” 
West, where few such hats, shirts and supports are seen or 
used, and where the culture and refinement of the people 
does not usually compare favorably with that in the 
‘ effete” and “‘ élite” East, where such things are in more 
common use. I believe, as Lincoln did, that ‘‘ you cannot 
fool all the people all the time,” and I think that sooner or 
later most people will see that laws which aid greatly 1 
per cent. of the population in making millions quickly, and 
also aid another 9 per cent. of the people in a small way ; laws 
which grant this aid to this 10 per cent. of the population at 
the cost and to the loss of the other 90 per cent. are not thelaws 
which we need and should have. I believe that those laws 
are best for our country which benefit the majority ; not laws 
which only benefit a-very small minority. I believe that 
Bill McKinley's McKinley bill was and is a law made 
for the benefit of the very, very few, and to the great detri- 
ment of the very, very large majority, and I believe that 
that law ‘‘ must go” andwill golong before the Chinese. I 
believe in Grover Cleveland, in his patriotism, his honesty 
and his ability, and I love him for the enemies, many 
enemies, he has made; and I admire him for saying and 
doing what he thinks is right, and his duty, without any 
regard as to whether it will win votes or present popu- 
larity (in certain sections) for himself or his party. If we 
had more men in public life like him—principled men, of 
policy men—it would be much better for our country and 
and our people. I believe that the federal revenue, which 
Government must have, cannot be collected or obtained in 
a better way than through our Custom Houses, but let us 
have the laws fixed so that the buyers (the consumers) will 
have some sort of chance and not be compelled to pay 
heavy tribute to every manufacturer in this land, as they 
Give the farmer and the workman and 
laborer a chance. You manufacturers have had your 
‘‘inning” and it has lasted for thirty years. Do not let 
your greed for millions cut off from all hope those who are 
only seeking for a few more dollars and for a few more 
comforts than present and past recent laws have allowed 
them to obtain. 


have to do now. 


We piano and organ makers love you, Mr. Dolge. You 
feel for us with felt. ‘‘ You are all wool and a yard wide.” 
You are one of the best types of the protectionists, for 
while you have been making a profit, making millions by 
law, you have had the goodness and greatness of heart to 
‘*let some droppings fall on” your workmen and lieuten- 
ants. We cannot but admire your ability, your energy, 
your industry, your pluck, your perseverance. Your “‘ profit 
sharing” scheme with your workmen must command the 
admiration of all. It shows your good heart and good 
sense; but, as you stated in your speech at our Chicago 
Music Trade dinner, recently, you have not only been shar- 
ing profits with the workmen, but have also shared in the 
profits of us poor Piano and Organ makers. To be sure you 
would do this whether we had high tariff, low tariff or no 
tariff, for you would sell us materials in any event (owing 
to the efforts and blandishments of Cavalli, Fink, Leonard 
and Wiedmann) ; but you would not share in our profits to 
such an extent, would not have become a millionaire quite 
so rapidly, but for the laws which have legislated the 
money out of our pockets and into yours. You would be 
wealthy and worthy, with or without laws in your especial 
favor, for work and brains will win in any clime, and espe- 
cially in our America. 

We love you, Mr. Dolge, partially, at least, on account of 
your having a practical monopoly in the Piano and Organ 
supply line, or in, at least, certain lines of that trade. We 
must like you. We are compelled, dy /aw, to like you. 
Under present laws yours is the only house ‘from which 
all blessings flow.” Do you not suppose that if there were 
only one woman in this country she would have a practical 
monopoly of the affection and love in the country? 

This is about the position that friend Dolge occupies in 
our trade to-day, but we are all good Christians and have 
learned to ‘‘kiss the hand which smites” us. I see from a 
recent letter written by Mr. Dolge to the Chicago ‘ Trib- 
une,” he makes the plea that his opinions of ten years ago, 
when he leaned towards free trade, or at least freer trade, 
were due to his ignorance, and he says that ten years ago 
he had not learned his A B C’s in economic questions. I 
suppose he means that he had not learned his A B C’s in 
economic questions so far as those economics affected his 
own individual welfare, his own pocketbook. //e certainly 
zs well educated now as to what laws are required for the 
benefit of Mr. Dolge and Dolgeville. He knows what is 
good for him now, and it has not taken him fully ten years 
to find out. The things that meet the requirements of his 
exchequer are higher and higher tariffs and the more and 
more complete monopoly of the supply trade. I have been 
trying to figure out what it has cost us poor Piano and 
Organ makers to educate Mr. Dolge in the A B C of his 
economics and estimate that during the time in which he 
has been learning, about a million dollars of our money has 
got away from our pockets and found its way into his. No 
doubt it has been a good education for Mr. Dolge but it has 
been rather an expensive one for us. It has been ‘fun for 
the boys but death to the frogs.” Million dollar educations 
and billion dollar congresses go together, and are advocated 








by the party which says that it is a great deal easier to deal 
with a surplus than it is with a deficit, a statement which is 
probably as true as any ever made by that party. 

Now you, Mr. Dolge, have been claiming that all, or nearly 
all, of the prosperity which America has ever enjoyed has 
been due to protection, and, whenever we had a depression 
in business you have claimed that it was due to the desire 
of the people for a reduction in the tariff. Even now you 
are saying, ‘‘I told you so,” ‘* You voted for it and you are 
getting exactly what you voted for.” 


Now I want to ask you a few questions, and if you can 
answer them I shall be very glad indeed to be enlightened. 
I want to ask you if there were not signs of the present de- 
pression 1n the air, and everywhere, long before the election 
of 1892? Was not the treasury surplus at low water mark 
(and you know why it was) months before the present ad- 
ministration came into power? Did not influential and 
wise democratic Statesmen, I do not mean politicians, plead 
with the last administration to have the so called Sherman 
Bill repealed by the last Congress, so as to avoid just what 
has happened to us since through their failure to do what 
they ought to have done, and what they knew the true and 
best business interests of the country required? I want to 
ask if, as you say, our present woe is due to fear that Bill 
McKinley's Bill will be repealed (for you know that we stil! 
live under the laws which you advocate, and we have had 
an unparalleled panic, depression, stagnation and dire 
want, and even starvation, for almost a year now under 
those laws which you advocate), if it is the fear that these 
laws, which you wish maintained, will be repealed which is 
the cause of our present trouble? I want to ask what was 
the matter with us during the period from 1873 to 1877, 
also what was the matter with us during the years from 
1883 to 1885? Certainly there was no fear of reduction in 
the tariff to cause the troubles we had in those two periods, 
or surely not in the one from 1873 to 1877. If, as you say, 
high tariff makes high wages (higher wages than they have 
in England, where they have what you call free trade, but 
always forgetting to mention France, Spain, Italy, Ger- 
many, Austria and Russia and the wages that they pay in 
those countries, where they have protection to your heart's 
content), why is it that the piano makers of Chicago bave 
usually had to pay 50 cents to $1 per day more for work 
than you do in New York for the same class of help? Why 
is it that a school teacher gets more pay in Utah or Cali- 
fornia than she does in Illinois or lowa? Why is it that a 
common day laborer gets higher pay in some States than in 
others? The tariff laws are the same for each of the 
States, and while there are differences in the wages paid in 
the different States, all working under the same laws, you 
put in the plea that the reason, and the only reason, that 
the workmen of America are better paid than those in Eng- 
land is on account of our high tariff laws. I want to ask 
why if protection does all this for American labor, why 
does it not do the same for labor in Germany, Russia and 
all the other countries which practice protection that I have 
mentioned? ‘They have high protection in those countries, 
and yet laborers get less there than in what you call free 
trade England. 

Now be honest and tell me if you do not believe that 
something besides protection has had just a /ittle to do 
with the prosperity and high wages in this country. Do 
you not suppose that our schools and the education they 
give, thus making labor (both employer and employé, for 
both are laborers) intelligent, has had something to do with 
it? Do you not suppose that our natural and varied re- 
sources and our isolation have had something to do with it ? 
Do you not suppose that our patent laws, which stimulate 
invention, have had something to do with it? And do you 
not suppose that the fact that we have seventy millions of 
people within our borders, and as you might say, owing to 
our transportation facilities, everyone of those inhabitants 
right next door to the man who wants to supply something 
to that individual, has had something to do with it? Now 
be honest and let us know if you do not think that some- 
thing besides protection has had a share in making this 
country what it is and has helped us to the prosperity and 
high wages that we have usually enjoyed (for we have only 
had three great panics in the thirty years of high tariff, 
which I have managed to live through), and let us know 
also if you do not think that something besides fear of a 
reduction in the tariff has had something to do with the 
depression that has been on us, but from which we are 
rapidly recovering, in spite of the fact that the policy you 
advocate was voted against, by a large majority, in 1892, 
and are rapidly recovering from, in spite of the fact that 
your wish for higher and higher tariff is likely to give way 
to the wishes of those who want a lower and lower tariff. 

I heard of a man the other day who said that he was al- 
most convinced that protection was the proper policy for 
us by reason of acomparison that he had made between the 
villages and cities of Canada and of the United States. He 
said he could not understand why there should be such a 
difference in towns one just across the river from the 
other, and that difference being in favor of those in the 
United States, unless it was due to our high tariff laws. 
While originally inclined towards freer trade, which, as 
Mr. Dolge says in his letter to the Chicago ‘* Tribune,” was 
one of the lofty ideals which he entertained ten years ago, 








before his education began (at our expense), he was almost 
a convert to the theory of high tariff and protection. But 
a man who believed in, and still believes in, freer trade, if 
not free trade, soon convinced him that the difference in 
the manufacturing towns in the two countries only sep- 
arated by a river was due very much to the fact that Cana- 
dian towns only had free trade with some six or eight 
million inhabitants, many of whom could not be reached 
quickly and cheaply owing to poor transportation facilities 
in that country, while the American town had absolutely 
free trade with from sixty to seventy million people and 
with the best of transportation facilities all over the coun- 


try. I believe that this is one very large and potent reason 
for the differences in the towns in those countries. Don’t 
you? 


I want to ask you, too, if you rea//y believe that half, or 
more than half, of the population of this country is seeking 
to ruin it? I want to know if you believe the *‘ stuff” and 
‘‘rot” that is ‘‘ dished up” by you and those of your faith, 
about citizens of this country, who live here, have their 
homes here, make their money here and expect to live here 
until they die and are buried here, ‘‘ voting and working 
for policies which they know will ruin the country,” as 
you and they say, and for policies which will help other 
countries, in which the inhabitants of this have no in- 
terest whatever, except in so far as the welfare of the whole 
world is, or should be, of interest to each part of it? Such 
talk as that, which is *‘ dished up” to us by you and other 
Republican orators and papers in every campaign, seems 
to me to be so foolish that I cannot understand how you 
can find one single person who will believe it ; but you do— 
not only one, but hundreds and thousands of them, but 
they do not do much thinking or they would not. For my 
part I believe that the average Democrat of to-day is just 
as patriotic, even if he does not wear silk stockings, as is 
the average Republican ; and I believe that he believes 
just as strongly in America for Americans and in the wis- 
dom of the policy that he advocates as does the other in his 
I believe that both are patriotic and that each wants what is 
best for the whole country. Certainly no one that lives 
here and votes here and makes his money here can have 
any possible interest in advocating any policy or system 
which he does not think to be for the best interests of the 
majority of our people. Our high tariff laws have had two 
effects. They have made hundreds of men millionaires 
and hundreds of socialists and anarchists in a very short 
time, and they have also given such an impetus to manu- 
factures that we can now make in this country, in our pres- 
ent factories, twice as much as this country can possibly 
consume, and I claim that what the country needs to-day 
and that what should be its policy for the future zs to 
keep those factories busy and to keep those workmen at 
work in those factories by making goods for other coun- 
fries as well as our own. 

I believe that 0-day America can go into any market if 
we had free raw materials, and hold its own in that market 
against any other country, and do it without a reduction of 
labor’s wages, except such as is offset by reducgions in 
what that labor consumes, and what I wish this country to 
have is not only its local markets, but I wish to see America 
take some of the business and trade that England, France 
and Germany now practically monopolize. If things go 
on as they have been going for some years past, under high 
and higher tariff laws, the dear workingman, for whom 
you’plead in such pathetic tones (just before election), will 
be in harder lines than he is to-day. 

Some patent medicines are advertised by showing a pic- 
ture of the patient ‘‘ before and after taking,” and I have 
often thought that such a picture (only different) of the 
working man ‘‘ before and after” election, under high tariff 
laws, would be entertaining and instructive ; but to make 
it so you would have to depict the patient before taking a 
dose of protective tariff, when you call him dear, and ac- 
cent the endearment so strongly that he really does believe 
that every advocate of protection really does love him, un- 
Our first picture should show him in 
perfect joy and health. This will be as he appears before 
election, after you tickle and fool him. After election the 
scene changes. If you win you are sure of as high or 
higher tariff than before. Then Mr. Workman receives no- 
tice that, owing to certain reasons, that you give with great 
plausibility, it is necessary, if you keep him at work at all, 
that you reduce his wages 10, 15 or 20 per cent. If he will 
not submit to the reduction the shop is closed against him 
entirely, and you go intoa pool, a trust ora combine with 
the other factories in your line, and you let the factory 
make the goods, which can be consumed in this country, 
whose workmen will submit to the reduction in wages, 
while you lock your own shop and draw dividends on goods 
made in another shop at the ‘‘ cut” wages. The picture of 
the workman then should be drawn to depict woe and 
weariness. 

I believe that the prosperity of this country depends on 
the prosperity of the great majority of its people. Any- 
thing that is good for the great majority is good for us all. 
Laws which are only good for a very small minority cannot 
be good for the country at large, and I believe we have got 
to a point in our existence as a nation where we should not 
‘play the baby act” any longer. I am just as confident as 


til he smiles all over. 
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can be that if our laws are made sotthat we can trade with 
foreign countries we can not only hold our domestic busi- 
ness, but can hold our own against the world of commerce 
in every clime. I believe that American enterprise, Ameri- 
can push and perseverance, American resources, American 
machinery and the inventive genius of America have put 
us now (with protection’s aid of thirty years?) into a posi- 
tion where we need have no fear whatever of so-called 
pauper labor, or if we do need to fear it, need not let 
tt come among us as it has been coming under the laws 
which have put a tariff upon everything else except that. 

I want to ask another question which perhaps you can 
answer. If protection is good for the United States as a 
country, why would it not be good for each individual State 
of the United States ? Why do you not advocate an amend- 
ment to the Constitution so that you New Yorkers can put 
up a tariff wall about your five or six millions of people and 
then go to work to live off from each other? If protection 
is such a mighty good thing, what is the matter with 
China, which certainly has had protection long enough and 
strong enough and tariff laws and stone walls high enough 
around it, for centuries, to demonstrate the value of pro- 
tection, if value it has? To me, one of the greatest objec- 
tions to the ultra-protective policy of recent years is the 
fact that it makes so many axes to grind. Every section of 
our country wants some law in its favor which may be, and 
generally is, directly contrary to the interest of every 
other section of the country, and the result is plainly seen 
in the talk and acts of some of the politicians, not States- 
men, now at work at Washington. The makers of the 
tariff law, under which we now live, as is well understood, 
drew up their bill after consultation with the millionaire 
manufacturers of this country, and the bill was drawn 
almost solely for their exclusive benefit. ‘‘ Ask and ye 
shall receive” was their motto, and they got it. Those 
manufacturers and their workmen, who are certainly the 
only ones who receive such benefit from our present tariff 
law, certainly do not form one tenth of our total population. 
Farmers, workmen, laborers were not asked what they 
wanted, and they still sell low and buy high: and the law 
which benefits few does not help Uncle Sam, for the 90 per 
cent. of the population of this country do not pay the tax 
on goods which do not come through Uncle Sam's gates ; 
but they do pay the dear manufacturers here a price for 
their goods equal to what the cost of the same goods 
which they use would be if brought in from foreign coun- 
tries, plus the tariff tax, which would be added to that cost 
if the goods really did come in. 

Under the present law 10 per cent. wins and 90 per cent. 
You claim that the foreigner pays the tax on the 
Tell me, please, who pays the tax 


loses. 
goods which come in. 
on the goods that do not come in? 

Before the election of 1892 our Republican friends and 
bretiiren had a great deal to say about, and a great deal of 
fun to make of, the Populist ‘‘ calamity howlers ;” but I 
want to tell you that the howlers of that time ‘‘could not 
hold a candle” to the Republican “ calamity howlers ” of 
to-day, and of, all the period since the election of 1892. 
Please do not howl so! It will be better for you and for all 
ofus ifyou do not. Your howling has been one great cause 
of present trouble. 

The millionaire manufacturers have, by thirty years of 
high tariff, built up so much competition in the United 
States that the only things that save them now are pools, 
trusts and combines. This saves ‘Hem (sometimes, not 
always), but labor and the dear workmen get it ‘‘ where the 
chicken got the axe.” Labor is out of a job or works at 
‘‘cut” rates. Half the factories built will make all we can 
consume here and the laws we now have (Wilson’s bill is 
‘*not in it” yet) will not let you get out into other markets 
than our own with the goods that can be made in the fac- 
tories that are closed. You cannot export unless you will 
import. You cannot send our ships (if we had any, or if 
thirty years’ protection had left us any commerce worth 
the name) abroad with our goods and expect gold, and gold 
only, to be brought back. Now let us buy raw materials 
where we can do so cheapest. Let us get over the idea 
that we are so big and so rich and independent that we do 
not want to trade with other nations. Your ‘thirty years 
policy” has been as bad for us as the ‘‘ thirty years war” 
was for others, years ago. We have a bad case of over- 
production in manufactures, farm products and mine prod- 
ucts. Wecannot sell near half that we do or can produce. 
Let us change it and say, ‘‘ The world is mine and the full- 
ness thereof.” We can ‘‘ get there with both feet” if our 
law makers will only take a few of the top barsdown. Over 
thirty years’ high tariff policy has ruined, or at least injured 
our former good trade with Europe in grain. We would 
not trade our grain for anything but gold. Other countries 
would, and hence Russia and India sell wheat, etc., where 
we ought to and where we might, had we not been foolish 
and been satisfied with small prosperity and with small 
wages instead of the greater, which we might have had. 

About the only thing that the McKinley bill left us free 
to trade with other nations in was sauerkraut, dry bones 
and bladders, and it has at last dawned on us, or did in 
1892, that we had so much of these raw materials in our 
midst that we did not need enough more to keep our fac- 





tories busy in exchanging for them. 
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Mr. Dolge, you have learned your lesson well. We have 
paid you well for it. Now f/ease give us poor and needy 
people a chance. Give us some show to make half the 
money in forty years that you have made in five. 

Yours truly, Gro. P. Bent. 
* # # 

[Asto Mr. Alfred Dolge we would state to the writer 
of the above letter that it is our opinion that most of 
the success of that successful man is due to the com- 
petition he has had to meet with in his career ; it was 
this that stimulated him to efforts he probably never 
would have made without it. There is also prevalent 
a mistaken idea regarding the source of Mr. Dolge’s 
wealth. A small proportion only was made in the 
manufacture and sale of what we may term his pro- 
tected line of goods. 

He laid the foundation for his fortune in the acqui- 
sition of land in and around Dolgeville and the 
Adirondack forest, the enhanced value of which con- 
stitutes a great factor in his wealth. Besides this he 
is the largest importer in his line as well as the larg- 
est exporter, and he exports his manufactures suc: 
cessfully for the same reason that he has outgrown 
his competitors, and that is because of merit. Europe 
would not buy large quantities of Dolge felt unless 
the same excelled in quality. 

His piano felt is the smallest part or portion of his 
vast business. His lumber transactions have reached 
enormous proportions and his shoe business far ex- 
ceeds that of many of the large New England 
factories. 

When we begin to examine the Dolge interests we 
are filled with astonishment at their marvellous ex- 
tent and at the rapidity of their growth and at the same 
time at the small réle played by that division of them 
that causes the greatest discussion—the piano felt 
(and yet the Dolge piano felt business is the greatest 
of its kind) as compared with the general business of 
the house. In this piano felt business Dolge is not a 
monopolist and cannot dictate to the piano trade, for 
there are other firms in the market who are selling 
goods all the time. That very fact disposes of the 
idea that as far as the McKinley bill is concerned it 
has given Dolge a monopoly in piano feit. It did 
nothing of the kind, Mr. Dolge’s chief competitor 
claiming that he did more business after than before 
the McKinley bill became a lawofthe land. From the 
very nature of affairs Alfred Dolge cannot be a 
monopolist, and his success in becoming the greatest 
manufacturer, greatest importer and greatest mer- 
chant in his line is due to the operation of laws that 
are destructive to monopoly—that is the free exercise 
of competition. Mr. Dolge’s advocacy of protection 
did not include a prohibition of any other felt manu- 
factory or the manufacture here of any piano felt by 
anyone else. It has always been a free field, and the 
very moment Dolge would have made such: great 
profits on his felts as some persons aver he has made, 
a comp:titive felt mill would have been started near 
his to take away a part of his great profits. Trade 
“9 not permit one man or one factory to make it 
ali. 

Dolge’s wealth represents a natural increment ; an 
increase of values and an improvement of a large 
section of Central New York, which before his acces- 
sion represented a waste. He made it productive, ~ 
and that made him rich.—Editors MUSICAL COURIER. | 


Hardman, Peck & Co. in Chicago 
Y the time this paper is among the trade 
Hardman, Peck & Co. will have perfected their 
arrangements, signed leases and become the possessors of 
the handsome wareroom next to Lyon, Potter Company 
in Chicago. It is the purpose of Hardman, Peck & Co. to 
make of this a model piano wareroom, and alterations to 
that end will be made. 








ANTED a position as music clerk. Can speak German and 
French. Have had ten years’ experience, five years in a Boston 

store in both American and foreign departments. Best of references. 
Address “ M. H.,”’ 13 West street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE HAINES CASE. 
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been aware of efforts that were being made to 


F' )R several months past the trade in this city has 
bring about an adjustment of the affairs of Haines 
srothers, the piano manufacturers, and all desires on 
the part of the creditors of the house to keep from 
publicity the events associated with the compromise 
movement have been carefully comiplied with by the 
music trade press chiefly out of respect for Mr. 
Haines’ age and his good name and because any ref- 
erence to the subject during the panic might have 
had a damaging effect upon the trade in general. 

The latter excuse for exercising secrecy is now re- 
moved, and the fact that the meetings of the credi- 
tors and their attorneys have become matters of pub- 
lic notoriety impels us to give some attention to the 
subject. 

Like many other piano manufacturers Haines 
Brothers suffered severe strains during last year’s 
stringency and their paper went to protest during 
the early fall. Manufacturing was practically sus- 
pended; dealers’ notes had to be renewed and in 
many cases could not be renewed; resources were 
constantly reduced and the firm found itself unable 
to meet its payments. Mr. Haines hesitated a long 
time before he would admit to his creditors that his 
house was seriously involved, and this can readily be 
understood, as he had passed through a number of 
crises without damage and had had an uninterrupt- 
edly successful business career since 1851. A man 
with such a record hesitates to made an acknowl- 
edgment of distress. 

But facts could not be gainsaid, and the facts be- 
fore the creditors of Haines Brothers were sufficient 
to compel them to ask for an arrangement or adjust- 
ment of the affairs of the house. Meetings have in 
consequence been held—several of them at the Ev- 
erett House—but without any satisfactory results. 
THE MUSICAL COURIER, as a creditor for quite an 
amount, was not permitted to participate in the pro- 
ceedings on the ground that only creditors of sums of 
above $1,000 were permitted to attend. This self 
constituted rule could of course not hold in any meet- 
ing of creditors that proposed to make a decisive 
step, for a creditor of $300 or $400 has equal rights 
with one of $30,000. It is not a question of amount. 

Hewever, as we were anxious to do everything to 
bring about a peaceful arrangement of the affairs of 
Haines Brothers, THE Musica. CourRIER gracefully 
retired and was unable to aid in suggesting a remedy 
of the existing difficulty. 

It appears that Sylvester Tower, the keyboard and 
action manufacturer, who is at the same time the 
leading merchandise creditor, is placing the greatest 
obstacle in the path of a settlement for the reason 
that $10,000 of the indebtedness, being borrowed 
money, is demanded by him outside of the settlement 
terms, which were to have been one and two or one, 
two and three years’ extension. Mr. Tower is willing 
to let $26,000 due for merchandise share the fate of 
the whole merchandise account, but the $10,000 he 
wants now, or at least he wants it secured. It looks 
on its face as if this is not an unreasonable demand, 
but as we are not acquainted with the “inside” of 
Mr. Tower's arrangement with Haines Brothers we 
are unable to exercise comprehensive judgment on the 
Mr. Tower is one of the most gentle souls 
in the piano supply trade, and he is so very easy in 
all his dealings and so angelic toward his debtors 
that it would appear as if in this instance he is really 
intending to do all to help his former customer— 
Haines Brothers—as much as possible to bring about 
an arrangement. 


subject. 


Besides this Mr. Tower does not allow a little thing 
like a $36,000 claim to worry him much, but when it 
comes to a $10,000 cash loan he seems to draw the 
line. Some cruel and unkind persons have repeated 
the rumor that Mr. Tower by means of this $10,000 loan 
managed to get the combined keyboard and action 
contract out of Haines Brothers, he having had the 
contract for one of these lines of supplies only ; but 
that is a slander. 

Another difficulty in the path of a settlement is 
the refusal of Haines Brothers to furnish an explicit 
statement of their affairs. They simply state that 
they owe less than $100,000 for merchandise, and that 
their indebtedness to banks and money creditors is 
no affair of the merchandise creditors. A complete 
statement of their various debts, including mortgage 
on the factory, &c., has not been issued, the claim 
being made that as soon as an arrangement should go 
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through with the mérchandise creditors the outside 
creditors would adjust their claims. 

The large creditors refuse to become parties to such 
negotiations ; they demand full statements of liabili- 
ties and assets, but are willing, on general principles, 
to settle on any basis—even as extended as three 
years, provided they can place a representative in 
the management of the business to conduct it until 
the debts have been paid, material being in the mean- 
while furnished to continue the manufacture of 
pianos. This proposition also does not meet with 
favor from Haines Brothers. 

In these contending propositions and numerous 
counter propositions the affairs of Haines Brothers 
are at a standstill. Very few pianos are made and all 
the time is consumed in debating the problems now 
before the house and its creditors and friends. 

Mr. Napoleon J. Haines, Sr., has many of the latter 
who would be pleased to see him relieved from the 
present embarrassing predicament. There is no 
doubt that some steps must soon be taken to reach a 
conclusion, for the present uncertainty is reducing 
the value of the plant and trade mark every day 
more, and is sure to end disastrously to all parties con- 
cerned. We believe that a half dozen of the leading 
creditors could arrange a modus vivendi in an hour 
with Mr. Haines, Sr., if they could get together and 
consider the situation without interruption and free 
from the pressure of selfish interests. 








Staib Piano Action Company Go Up 
Town. 
R. GEO. ABENDSCHEIN, the treasurer of 
the Staib Piano Action Company, will shortly begin 
the erection of a new factory building on the corner of 
134th street and Brook avenue. Mr. Abendschein is inter- 
ested in property in that part of the city. 

The building will be six stories, brick, 50x100 feet, 
and when completed will be occupied by the Staib Piano 
Action Company, of 447 to 453 West Twenty-sixth street, 
and Ludwig & Co., piano manufacturers, now located at 
702 and 704 East 148th street. 

The Staib Piano Action Company have contemplated a 
change for some time, as their present quarters are too 
small for their business. Inducements have been offered 
them from Bridgeport, Stamford and other points to locate, 
but New York seems to afford the best facilities for their 
business, and they will remain here. 

Their new factory will be quite near the Newby & Evans, 
Francis Conor and Jacob Doll piano factories. 

This section of New York is getting to be a strong piano 
manufacturing point, and the move of the Staib people in 
going there would seem a good one. 

Their business for 1893 was in advance of the year pre- 
vious, and every prospect would indicate that the present 
year will be also a good one for their business. 





Claim Adjusted—Work Begun. 
N Wednesday, February 21, an adjustment 
() of the Roth & Engelhardt claims for damages by fire to 
the machinery and building was effected, and work was 





immediately commenced. 
They expect to be fully ready for the spring trade. 


A. B. Chase Piano Coes to Ceo. W. 
Herbert. 

EO.W. HERBERT, at present located at No.18 
(j East Seventeenth street, has taken the agency for the 
A. B. Chase pianos, and will assume control of these in- 
struments in New York city after March 15. The ware- 
room of the A. B. Chase Company, 86 Fifth avenue, will be 
closed. 

Mr. Herbert has been a dealer in pianos in New York for 
many years, and avery successful one. He is a practical 
piano man, and hasan extensive knowledge of the differ- 
ent makes of instruments. 

The A. B. Chase pianos were recommended to Mr. 
Herbert’s consideration some time ago, and after a careful 
investigation he found so much of value in their construc- 
tion and tone quality that he took them as his leader, feel- 
ing, as he says, that he could offer them to his trade 
‘with the full assurance that they combined every attrib- 
ute of a high grade instrument.”’ 

Mr. Herbert has leased the building No. 10 East Seven- 
teenth street and is having the first floor entirely remodeled 
for a piano wareroom. He will move from his present store 
on April 1. The change gives Mr. Herbert not only a 
handsome wareroom, but a larger one. 








—Geo. C. Adams, traveling for the McCammon Piano Company, 
of Oneonta, N. Y., was married on Monday, at Albany, toa Buffalo 
lady. 

—We are in receipt of a piece of music entitled “ Weser Laurels,” 
coming from the firm of Weser Brothers, piano manufacturers. The 
music is composed by Alberto Himan, op. 487. 

—The capital stock of the recently organized St. John Piano Com- 
pany, at Syracuse, is $40,000, one half in preferred at a guaranteed 
dividend of 10 per cent. and one-haif in common stock. The shares 
are of $100 face value, and the present directors are J. Herbert St. 
jobs, filliam F, Ballou, Frank W, Everett and Charles H. 

etcham. 








Wm. CG. Twombly. 











Ww. G. TWOMBLY, of Portland, Me., one of 
the best known music dealers in that section, died 
on the 18th inst. He was born in Portland on August 8, 


1811. 


The “Packard” in London. 
HE Fort Wayne Organ Company, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., have just closed a contract with the 
firm of Hirsch & Co., London, for the handling of the 
Packard organ in a great many foreign countries through 
the London house. Hirsch & Co. have been identified for 
many years with the handling of American organs, and 
are thoroughly acquainted with that class of trade. 

The Packard is really one of the most attractive organs 
made in the United States. It is full of genuine merit, 
musically and architecturally. It will prove aremunerative 
investment to Hirsch & Co., and this new trade compact 
will keep the Fort Wayne Company busy for a long time to 
come. 


An Announcement. 
NEW YORK, Februay 20, 184. 
To the Piano Trade: 

E take much pleasure in announcing that 
W we have effected a settlement with our creditors 
which, under all the circumstances, is entirely satisfactory 
to them. 

Like many other concerns we felt the disastrous effects 
of the financial depression of 1893, and this, coupled with 
very extensive stealings on the part of our lately absconded 
bookkeeper, caused a temporary suspension of our busi- 
ness. 

The many inquiries we have received as to the resump- 
tion of the Braumuller Company we take as evidence of the 
great popularity of the Braumuller piano, and we embrace 
this opportunity of thanking the trade for its support in the 
past, as also to express the hope that we may continue to 
merit its good will and patronage in the future. 

As we have a large stock of pianos in course of construc- 
tion we are therefore in a position to fill orders at short 
We solicit your favors, and beg to 

BRAUMULLER Company, 
O. L. BraumMuLver, President. 


notice for any style. 
remain, respectfully yours, 


Schimmel & Nelson Piano Company. 

HE first annual] meeting of the stockholders 

of the Schimmel & Nelson Piano Company was held 

in the office of Dr. Wagner Wednesday evening, and there 

was a good representation present. A report was read in 

full giving a detailed account of the character of the in- 

voice just taken and the principles observed in taking it, 
and everything was shown to be in first-class condition. 

Mr. Stephen Jewett moved that there be extended to the 

board of directors and spread upon the minutes a vote of 
thanks for the able and economical manner in which the 
affairs of the corporation have been managed for the past 
year. 
The old board of directors was re-elected as follows: 
Donald Grant, C. H. Wagner, H. C. Theopold, S. F. Nel- 
son, F. Schimmel, W. N. Sanborn, A. C. Miller, and*at a 
snbsequent meeting of the directors officers were elected 
as follows: Donald Grant, president ;C. H. Wagner, vice- 
president and business manager ; H. C. Theopold, secretary 
and treasurer; S. F. Nelson and F. Schimmel, superin- 
endents. 

The record of the company during the past year, the first 
of its existence, is one of phenomenal success, and it is 
not too much to expect that their business will be doubled 
next year. We are permitted to copy from the treasurer's 
report a few figures which, unpadded, give an idea of how 


the company stands: 

LIABILITIES. 
Capital Stock ......cccceeeece ces eeneeceenseseeeeseeeeeeneesene 
Bonus...... eeewer 


$33,300.00 
1,760.00 
7,800.00 












Bills payable. .......csceccreccerescccscscncscvcsevevscssoeeces 
ACCOUNTS PAYADIE........ccccecrecereccccecssasccsevsssssesens 4,007.41 
Undivided profits.........cccccccccccesccnee socceceesscaveees 38,604.17 

$50,471.58 

ASSETS. 

Building and fixtures. .......cccscccccccccccsccccccsscccsscves $ 8,403.05 
Pianos in construction, materials, &C...........6.ecccecceeees 12,205.23 
TIS SOOHITADIR. os ew csccccccnedccraresesneascesccccccece ossene 15,697.30 
PEO DODORVEND. 0 0 ccc cciccccteccedacddcczectéeécecedoevees 1,041.00 
PUMDOR i occ cetsccsccdpecdvedsccwoccesercenevepesceceonesoodeopn . 138,125.00 


$50,471.58 

It has been decided to increase the capital stock to $50,- 
000, of which amount nearly $6,000 has already been sub- 
scribed, and those who wish to get stock must apply early. 
—Faribault, Mich., ‘‘ Democrat.” 


In Town. 


Geo. T. Link, of Schaff Brothers, Chicago, III. 

R. W. Cross, Chicago, Ill. 

H. D. Cable, Chicago, Il. 

L. W. Porter, superintendent of F. G. Smith's case factory, Leo 
minster, Mass. 

E. Ambuhl, of Chickering & Sons, Boston, Mass. 

A. E. Whitaker, St. Louis, Mo. 

T. Lloyd, Lansford, Pa. 

C. Cheney, of Pratt, Reed & Co., Deep River, Conn. 

E. F. Droop, Washington, D. C. 

Geo. B. Baird, of the McCammon Piano Company, Oneonta, N. Y. 

J. B. Woodford, Philadelphia. 











C. G. RODER. 


| LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 


Music Engraving 
and Printing, 


Typography, 


Begs to invite Music 
2 Houses to apply for 
Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 





and printed. Most 
perfect and quickest 
execution; liberal 
conditions. 


LARGEST HOUSE for Music ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


GORGEN & GRUBB, 


(Successors to F. FRICKINGER), Established in 1837, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Grand, Square and Upright. 


=e NASSAU, N. Y. 


‘METCALF 
PIANO, = 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Pianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK, 


(FORMERLY 144 ELIZABETH STREET.) 
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4 The Brockport Piano Mfg, Co, 
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BROCKPORT, N. Y. 
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, lithography and | 





EPIANO ORGAN 
SOOMPANYT, 
——-MANUFACTURERS OF— 


THE NEEDHAM va ajay» ny NEEDHAM ORCANS 





UNEXCELLED FOR LEAD THE WORLD FOR 
FINISH, DURABILITY AND TONE, QUALITY AND WORKMANSGAIP, 








&. A. COLE, Secretary. CHAS, H, PARSONS, Presipent. 
S. W. Corner 


Office and Warerooms, 36 East 14th St. (cuit: Stance), New York. 


FOREIGN AGENCIES: 


GREAT BRITAIN—Henry Ameaivce, London. NEW ZEALAND—Muwer & Txomrson, Christ 
RUSSIA ~— Herman & Grossman, St. Petersburg and church. 
arsaw. 


AUSTRALIA -—Svurtron Bros., Melbourne. 
GERMANY -lSume & Son, Gera-Reuss. 


INDIA —T. Bevan & Co.., Calcutta. 
BRAZIL—F. Ricuarps, Rio Janiero. 
(For American Agencies address Home Office as above.) 








R. M. BENT’S 


Patent Detachable Upright Pianos. 
Factory, 767-769 Tenth Ave, NEW YORK. 











OVER 
100,000 PAIRS IN 
USE. 








ALBANY, N.Y. 


Send for Catalogue. 


lial, 








WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
5624, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 





YOU KNOW THAT THE 


PALACE ORGANS 


ARE MANUFACTURED BY THE 


& BLAKE ORGAN Co 


OF WORCESTER, MASS., 
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Where they have beei made for more than 20 Years. 


PIANO PLATES. 


Send your address and receive a Sample Plate 
and Prices. Charges prepaid. 


LE. HOYT & CO., Walton, N. ¥. 


CLEVELAND FOOTE, Agent, 47 Broadwsy, New York. 
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HOW 70 GET TRADE, 


U NDER this head we expect to give each week 

valuable suggestions to dealers in pianos, organs and 
musical merchandise. We will try to answer any questions 
about advertising which our subscribers send in, and will 
reproduce and criticise advertisements which they now use 
if it is desired, 

We are also prepared to furnish bright and original ad- 
vertising matter to those who wish it, daily, weekly or 
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monthly, at very moderate charges. 

The original ads. published each week may be readily 
adapted to suit any store and any locality. If such use is 
made of them we would be glad to know it, and to receive 
marked copies of the papers containing them. 


HINTS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


By Charles Austin Bates. 


No. XIX. 





By a somewhat singular coincidence I have this week 
received two widely differing ideas about advertising the 


same piano. The first is from Washington, D. C.: 


PADEREWSKI 
RUBINSTEIN 


SLIVINSKI. 


has demonstrated beyond a doubt that the finest and 
noblest of all PIANOS, an instrument combining AN 
IDEAL BEAUTY OF TONE with a PERFECTION of 
TOUCH and MECHANIS\M, is the WORLD-FAMED 


Steinway. 


For more than THIRTY YEARS our house has been | 
the SOLE LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE for this magnifi- | 
cent instrument We also carry in stock a complete line of 


A. B. Chase, Briggs, 
Gabler and Mathushek | 


PIANOS, which will be sold either for cash or on easy | 
monthly payments. WE CAN SUIT ALL TASTES AND 
EVERY PURSE. Courteous and polite salesmen will 
take pleasure in showing you what we have, and will spare 
no efforts to convince you that you may place your confi- 
dence in any of the Pianos which we handle. 


Prices from $26 to $1,600. Every Piano Guaranteed ! 


OL LL LOL LL LF 


Ez. F. DROOP & SONS, 


925 PENN. AVE. 








EACH ONE 


of these three greatest of | 
living Pianists | 


IN A GRAND 
PIANO RECITAL 





The other idea comes in a letter from Mr. C. J. Woolley, 
of Toledo. He says: ‘* We wish to say that we thoroughly 
appreciate your work in THe Musica, Courter and that 
we are making good use of the ads. I think your ideas re- 
garding the matter, form, &c., of ads. are good; but we 
have one line, the Steinway, I would treat differently, in 
this way: The Steinway is generally sold only to musi- 
cally cultured people of means, and they know its merits 
pretty well. It costs much more than avy other piano. It 
is my idea that it is weak to talk about its ‘ tone qualities’ 
being ‘ this and that,’ for ali piano ads. claim same thing 
for all pianos as a rule. I think it is best to take high 
‘The standard of the world ;’ ‘by which all 
others are measured,’ It seems to me that any attempt to 
describe its tone, action, &c., in ordinary terms is not the 
best thing todo. Not necessary, as it is the recognized 
standard of comparison.” 

There is very much in what Mr. Woolley says, but I am 
inclined to believe that to get the best effect I would com- 
I would take ‘‘ high ground,” and 


ground 





bine the two methods. 





URIER. 








also throw in a remark or two about tone quality, dura- 
bility, &c. There are many people to whom ‘‘a rose by 
any other name would smell as sweet.” It doesn't do any 
harm to repeat a good thing ; that’s what makes proverbs— 
repetition. a*s 

A very clever thing is a circular sent out by the John 
Church Company. It is the work of Mr. Thomas Rich- 
ards and comes from the Chicago branch. The whole 
thing, envelopeand all, is made of the commonest of coarse 
brown butcher paper, and of course was expensive. The 
paper is ragged edged, as if torn off of a large sheet. The 
reading matter is done in a close imitation of handwriting 
—probably on a mimeograph. The envelope is adorned (?) 
with a pen drawing of a ragged tramp bearing a banner 
labeled ‘‘ Hard Times,” and the circular is headed, ‘‘ Hard 
Times Compels This.” It containsa list of piano bargains, 
with prices, and the statement : 

‘* Within any reasonable time we will allow above prices 
in exchange for a new piano if you should want one.” 

There is just one bad thing about the circular—it adver- 
tises hard times. If I were running seventeen million stores 
I would never say a word in any ad. about ‘‘ hard times.” 
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Eooesenacss onaneoreceeenreoscanes 
Generally that is only an excuse—a reason to give for a cut 
in price that would probably be made any way. I know 
that in advertising a big department store one of my chief 
difficulties was to find a peg to hang special ‘‘sales” on. 
At first blush it looks as if the ‘‘ hard times” cry furnishes 
the best possible peg, but if advertising has any influence 
at all, advertising hard times will scare people, make them 
cautious—conservative ; a piano dealer should be the last 
one in the world to foster thisidea. Pianos must neces- 
sarily depend on flush times for big sales. People can do 
without a piano. a “« 

Here’s a good ad. Straight to the point, giving definite 
and exact information. Most of the ads. of this firm are to 





be commended for the same reason. I'll venture the asser- 


tion that they bring business: 


DURING JANUARY we have 
decided to offer a New Cabinet 
Grand Upright Piano, three strings, 
three pedals, including the practice 
pedal, full iron frame, solid en- 
graved panels, swinging music desk, 
very latest style, fully warranted 
for five years, handsome plush stool 
and scarf, delivery free, for $225. 
WE have a number of Second- 
, hand Pianos, taken in ex- 
: change during our holiday trade, 
will be closed out very low—$10 to 
$20 down, $5 to $10 monthly. NEW 
UPRIGHTS, $25 down, $10 monthly- 
Come and see the WISSNER. 
Greatest Piano of the age. Special 
prices on the first 50 to introduce 
them. 


CLEP? & SONS 


49 STATE STREET, 
ALBANY. 


This is what I like to hear : 

Your ans f ‘made ads. are supplying a want which was long 
needed, and I find them very valuable and productive of excellent 
results. Yours very truly, 

A. D. SCAMMEL (Bellevue, Ohio). 

I like to have these ads. used, and to know that they are 
used, and to know that they are effective. Does anybody 
else owe me a letter? 
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_ Story & Clark Organ Company. 

















CHICAGO. 
Largest Exclusive Organ Manufacturers in the World. 


FACTORIES: 








HIGH GRADE ORGANS ONLY 


LONDON. 




















STRICH & 
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ZEID LER, Factory and Warerooms, 511 & 513 E. 137th St., New York. 
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PIANOS. 





FAZELTON 








2 $< 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS » I A NOS IN EVERY RESPECT. . 





BROTHERS 
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Kh APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.*+— > 


NWos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORE. 





@ CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for the 
Famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 


Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth. 

Band and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and Domestic, made a fommny of, and for its completeness 
in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this country. Catalogues will 
be cheerfully furnished upon application. 

_ Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retail, complete in all its appointments. Every- 
thing is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods «. the finest quality 
* only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Best Quality obtainable. 

Some of the Many Specialties I represent: E. RirrersHausen (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes; 
Coxtin-Mezzin, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and ’Cellos; Burret Paris (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru- 
ments. Over 1,000 Instruments constantly in stock. 

R Peccatte (Paris) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows. 


S.S. STEWART, “““" FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
Also the “ BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL’ 
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SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 


STORE AND FACTORY: 
221 & 223 CHURCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS 


FOR UPRIGHT FIANCS, 


FORT LEE, - NEW JERSEY. 


JACOB DOLL,.... 


SUCCESSOR TO 


BAUS PIANO COMPANY. 


OFFICE, FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 


Southern Boulevard, Kast 138d St. and Trinity Ave., New York. 


MANUFACTURER OF GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 





















PRESCOTT 


EXCEL IN 


WITH THE NEW 
Sort STop. 
TONE, TOUCH, DESIGN, 


DURABILITY AND WORKMANSHIP. | IA N OS. 


HIGH GRADE.—TWO SIZES.—TEN STYLES. 


TERRITORY PROTECTED, WRITE FOR PRICES. 


PRESCOTT PIANO CO. 


yisi ha 


& 60 ee re 
' 
175 & 177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 


wew york. ACTIONS. 
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High Grade Organs, 


Branch Offices: 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DETROIT, MICH. 


KRAKAUER BROS. 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office : Wareroom : 
159-161 E. 126th St., New York. 115-117 E. 14th St., New York. 








DO YOUR PIANOS | IF SO,TRY DIAMOND 
LOOK BLUE ? HARD OIL POLISH. 
Works Like Magic! Does no Damage! 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


HARTFORD DIAMOND POLISH CO., 


ExXartford, Conn. 








DIAMOND 
POLISH 


er 





First Premium, Connecticut 
State Fair, 1890, ’91 and ’92. 

















YOURS — 
IF = fi. 0 Conor 
You 3 Manufacturer 
PAY and Carver et 
THE Piano Legs, 
PRICE. LYRES and 
7 PILASTERS, 
NO IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 
— — Exorbitant Orders from dealers prompt- 
yf ee : PRICE ly attended to. 
ISTE “ Ba ergy FACTORY: 
STYLE TRIUMPH—OUR LATEST. . <a ; 810 & B12 West hth St. 
2 Bet. seth and rth Aves., 
Weaver Organ & Piano Co., York, Pa. NEW YORK. 
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The Piano in Its Acoustic Properties. 


[Translated from the German of Siegfried Hansing for the London 
** Musical Opinion and Music Trade Review.’’} 





Continued from Tur Musicat Courter, January 17, 1894, 


For first article see May 18,1892. For second article see 
August 24, 1892. For third article see November o, 
1892. For fourth article see November 30, 1892. For 
fifth article see December 21, 1892. For sixth article 
see January 4,1893. For seventh article see January 
11, 1893. For eighth article see January 18, 1893. 
For ninth article see January 25, 1893. For tenth 
article February 15,1893. For eleventh article 

For twelfth article see May 24, 


Sée 


see Mari h22,t SQ}. 


1893. For thirteenth article see September 27, 1893. 
For fourteenth article see October 4, 1893. For fif- 
teenth article see October 25, 1893. For sixteenth 
article see November 15, 1893. For seventeenth ar- 
ticle see November 29, 1893. For eighteenth article 
see Detember 20, 1893. For nineteenth article see 
January 17, 1894. 
Cuaprer XI.—TRANSMISSION OF SOUND IN AIR, 


OUND is transmitted not only by solids and 
S fluids but also by gaseous Ordinarily 
it is assumed that the rapidity with which sound is 
proportion be- 


bodies. 


transmitted depends upon the relative 
tween the elasticity and the density of the transmit- 


ting medium, if the elasticity be great and the 
density slight sound will travel faster than if the 
elasticity be slight and the density great. Although 


this general rule applies also to solid bodies the structural 
properties of the transmitter must be taken into account. 
For instance, if the rapidity of transmission in pine in the 
direction of the fibre be equal to 3,324 metres per second, 
it will be only 1,406 metres in a direction perpendicular to 
the annual rings of the wood and only 704 metres in a 
The rapidity of trans- 
thus in 


direction parallel to the rings. 
mission is greater in solid than in gaseous bodies ; 
pine in the direction of the fibre it is ten times, in iron 
seventeen times and in steel sixteen times more rapid than 
in air. The rapidity of transmission in air is known to be 
333 metres persecond. Among gases the velocity of sound in 
hydrogen is especially great, for init, asin water, the velocity 
is four times greater than in air. Hence we may assume 
that in solid bodies the proportion of elasticity to density 
must be greater than in fluids or gases, as the former trans- 
mit sound more rapidly. 

In the transmission of sound we do not esteem bodies to 
be good or bad conductors according to the rapidity, but 
according to the sonorousness with which they convey 
sound ; and in this sense air is the best conductor of sound. 
Although, in gaseous bodies, the loudness of the sound 
when conveyed depends upon the density of the medium— 
for at great heights, on mountain tops, where the air is less 
dense than in the valley below, a remarkable difference in 
loudness of sound is apparent ; the efficiency of the con- 
ducting medium depends to a great extent upon the nature 
of the gas of which itis composed. This is demonstrable by 
the following experiment : One-fifteenth of an atmosphere 
of air renders sound very audible, whereas a whole atmos- 
phere of hydrogen has no perceptible effect in transmitting 
sound so as to be heard by our ears. Sound travels as fast 
in thin as in dense air, but not so fast in cold and warm 


air. Every increase or decrease of 1° centigrade in the 
.temperature of the air, causes an increase or diminution of 
the velocity of transmission by about six-tenths of a meter 


—2 feet. Sounds travel more rapidly in warm than in cold 
air, while the velocity of sounds remains constant whether 
they be high or low in pitch ; if it were not so, a musical 
performance heard from a distance would be no longer 
intelligible. Sound travels most rapidly in the direction in 
which it is first launched, and, if allowed to expand itself 
unrestrainedly in all directions, diminishes in loudness in 
inverse proporsion to the square of the distance. But if a 
column of air be prevented from expanding—as in a tube— 
the diminution of its sonorousness, in proportion to dis- 
tance, is much less. For this reason the sound of the horn 
is much more agreeable in the open air than in a confined 
space 

The remarkable fact for piano makers is that as soon as 
sound passes from a lighter to a denser medium it at once 
loses considerably in power, but when it passes from a 
denser to a lighter medium its power continues unchanged. 





This fact is so well known that I should not have alluded 
to it were it not so often overlooked in the construction of 
pianos. At the commencement of the present century 
Streicher, of Vienna, recognized the great advantage to be 
gained in power of sound by removing the solid bottom of 
grand pianos and substituting a skeleton frame, and this 
principle of construction has been adopted in uprights. 
From time to time, however, a monomania seizes upon 
some piano manufacturer and persuades him into the belief 
that sonorousness may be increased by keeping the main 
sound board separated from the outer air by means of a 
second sound board. Hereby an inclosed space is formed 
between the two boards, and the sound has to make its 
way from the inner body of air through this second sound 
board, ze. from a thin through a denser medium ; conse- 
quently when the sound reaches the outer air of the 
chamber it is necessarily considerably weakened in power. 
It may be asked whether if we make a direct communica- 
tion between the outside air and that within the inclosed 
space by means of an opening in the second board, will 
the power of the sound be greater than if it be allowed to 
expand freely inevery direction? The answer is distinctly 
no. Ifacolumn of air is to increase the power of a sound 
transmitted by it the column must, as in the case of organ 
pipes, be employed directly as a sound producing body, 
and this cannot be attained in the piano. The attempt has 
been made more than once and has utterly failed. 

Professor Tyndall, in his lectures on ‘* Sound,” points 
out that the sound caused by the explosion of a balloon 
filled with gas, is conveyed to the aural nerves of the by- 
standers by a series of impulses communicated by each 
molecule of air to its neighbor in rapid succession, until 
such impulse reaches the drum of the ear ; which dictum he 
endeavors to prove by means of an experiment with glass 
balls. This might be possible if the molecules of 
air were hard bodies, like glass balls; but if we 
wish to ascertain the development of tone in a steel 
string we must not experimentalize with eider down. 
The air is such an elastic, and at the same time so 
expansive a body, that any pulse-like action of its mole- 
cures, such as Professor Tyndall argues from, is incredible. 
Even in the case of water we are inclined to relinquish any 
idea of such a pulse-like action; how much more then 
must we doso when dealing with air. The entire body 
of the atmosphere is so intimately connected that one 
molecule cannot communicate an impulse to its neigh- 
bor. When Professor Tyndall speaks of an explosion of 
gases which causes the air to vibrate, his description is 
clear enough to me ; but when he speaks in the same man- 
ner concerning the movements of sound in gaseous bodies, 
I consider that a very different conception of the idea is 
obligatory. 

Professor Tyndall next proceeds to show how an impulse 
may be communicated through an entire row of boys, each 
boy’s hands resting against the back of the boy in front of 
him. But here again I believe that Professor Tyndall pro- 
ceeds from a false conception of ideas. I would ask, Why 
does not the professor make the boys stand close together 
instead of placing them about 1 foot apart? or does he as- 
sume that the molecules of air are not in close contact? I 
will therefore express this example in a somewhat different 
form. In my younger days I frequently formed one of a 
crowd which assembled outside the doors of the opera 
house in Berlin waiting for admission. Some young men 
used habitually for fun, to mixin this crowd, and to set it 
swaying backward and forward by a series of pushes ; those 
in the centre of the crowd were compelled involuntarily to 
take part in the swaying motion, but of the possibility of 
any push or impulse being communicated from one person 
to his neighbor there could be no question, as they were 
packed too closely together for that. 

Professor Tyndall proceeds as follows: ‘‘ Scientific edu- 
cation ought to teach us to see the invisible as well as the 
visible in nature, to picture with the eye of the mind those 
operations which entirely elude the eye of the body, to 
look at the very atoms of matter in motion and at rest, and 
to follow them forth, without ever once losing sight of 
them, into the world of the senses, and see them there in- 
tegrating themselves in natural phenomena. With regard 
to the point now under consideration you will, I trust, en- 
deavor to form a definite image of a wave of sound. You 
ought to see mentally the air particles when urged outward 
by the explosion of our balloon crowding closely together ; 
but immediately behind this condensation you ought to see 








the particles separated more widely apart. You ought in 
short to be able to seize the conception that a sonorous 
wave consists of two portions, in the one of which the air 
is more dense, and in the other of which it is less dense 
than usual. A condensation and a rarefaction then are the 
two constituents of a wave of sound.” We have in this 
description a statement of the theory which is still very 
largely maintained of the propagation or transmission of 
sound in the air. 


John Friedrich & Brother. 

HE above firm of manufacturers and dealers 

in violins and violin merchandise have secured an ad- 

ditional lease of five years on their present wareroom inthe 

Cooper Institute building. Friedrich & Brother have been 

in this building for the past seven years, and considering 

the many advantages which it offers in location and con- 

veniences they believe it could not be duplicated, certainly 
not for the rent they are paying. 

The room just above the salesroom, and of the same size, 
has been taken for the workshop. This room will be 
reached by circular stairs leading from the salesroom 
below. 

The business of the Friedrich Brothers for 1893 was only a 
little short of that of 1892, in spite of the many adverse 
circumstances connected with the past year’s trade. 

During February a number of valuable violins have been 
sold, and the business. for the month will figure up quite 
above the average. 








OR SALE—A profitable music business in a live town of 10,000, 
surrounded by a prosperous country. Store welladvertised and 
competition not strong. Carries pianos, organs, sheet music and 
small goods. Will not require an extensive investment. Address, 
M., care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


MUSIC BOXES 


— AND — 


ORCHESTRIONS. 


LANGDORFF & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 











Geneva, Switzerland. 


ESTABLISHED 1838. 

MUSIC BOXES in all styles, sizes and 
prices. 

New Improved INTERCHANGEABLE 
Boxes, playing an unlimited number of 
tunes. 

AUTOMATIC Music Boxes, playing by 
putting inacoin. (Very suitable for bars, 
hotels, clubs, &c.) 

SINGING BIRDS, CLOCKS, AUTOM- 
ATONS, FANCY GOODS, TOYS, &c. 

All goods guaranteed of the best Geneva 
grade, the best of all; sold at wholesale 
prices. 

Special conditions will be allowed to 
houses dealing in our line or desiring to 
introduce our goods. 

Special advantageous conditions for sam- 
ple sendings. 

Goods delivered free, freight and duty 
paid, in every part of the United States of 
America by our forwarding agents. 





HIGHEST AWARDS: 


London, 1851; Paris, 1878: Melbourne, 1881 ; Am- 
sterdam, 1883; Zurich, 1888; Nice, 1884; London, 
1885 ; Barcelona, 1888; Paris, 1:89; Chicago, 1893. 


PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION, 


AGENTS WANTED. 








P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 





Hilbemvester & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs. 


Steinway & Sons. 























Second Avenue and Twenty-first Street, New York. 

































HERE is no reason why any secret should be 

made of the condition of the piano trade in Bos- 
Production is far below the antici- 
pation, and has been at lowwater mark during the 
We have taken particular pains 
to look into the subject carefully during the past 
week by personal investigation, and we are giving 
our estimate a liberal margin when we say that the 
total Boston output during February was about 40 
per cent. or somewhat less of the 1892 output, esti- 


ton at present. 


month of February. 


mated on the weekly average of that year’s produc- 
tion. Boston was put down at 24,000 pianos in 1892, 
14,000 pianos were made there last year—the panic 
year. The weekly average in 1892—taking the whole 
year at 50 weeks—was about 480; the weekly output 
in February of this year will not reach 200. 

This is as near the truth as can be reached by the 
comparisons and figures and estimates of the men at 
work, the trade of the various supply departments 
and the shipments and the confirmation of the figures 
onthe part of the manufacturers themselves, who 
do not hesitate to state to THE MUSICAL COURIER how 
trade is showing up with them, 

A letter of a large Western dealer to a Boston man- 
ufacturer says, substantially, that about 40 per cent. 


of his business during January and February con- | 


sisted of the sale of re-possessed pianos, and this 
gives one clue to the cause of the limited production. 
Dealers have been ordering cautiously, but they 
have not been idle, and have done quite a trade in 
reselling instruments taken in from customers who 
could by no possible chance pay the instalments. 

Another instance of the peculiar state of affairs is 
shown in the refusal to fill large orders from new and 
untried concerns. 
turer in Boston said: ‘‘A house that orders largely, 
that is, largely in comparison to its expected trade, is 
looked upon with suspicion, or its judgment is ques- 
tioned,” 
another house in Boston that had received an order 
for about a dozen pianos from a concern that is 
well rated, and yet no disposition is shown by the 
Boston house to fill the orderin a hurry. 

The condition is not demoralizing as in 
August and September of last year, but it is—let us 
say—a rather dilapidated condition. A kind of ‘‘I 
don't care a darn” feeling seems to prevail, and 
everyone is looking forward to some action by 
Congress, although a few of the Boston piano men 
“say in most decided terms that, tariff or no tariff, we 
shall have a fair and remunerative spring trade. 


it was 


** * 


Under such circumstances there is not much reason 
to review the individual firms on this occasion. There 
is absolutely not one item of what may be strictly 
called important news to record from Boston. No 
event has recently transpired that merits the dignity 
of news, and as the general opinion of the trade is 
embodied in what we state above the individual 
opinions need not be published. 


* *# *# 


Chickering & Sons, whose factory, by the way, has 
not been in such magnificent condition for a decade 
as it now is, have had several additional auction sales 
in Boston of old restored grands and uprights on Feb- 
ruary 19, 20 and 21. The disposal of the goods was 
rapid and disturbed a number of retail sales in each 
of the leading establishments, the parties buying hav- 
ing been prospective purchasers, Some ill feeling 
has been manifested against Chickering & Sons, but 
the house cannot be expected to take a maternal care 
of the feelings of its competitors, and another clearing 
out auction sale of old Chickering pianos is in pros- 
pect. * 


* * * 


Mathilde Riidiger, concert pianist and teacher, who 
has her studios in Music Hall Building, is exhibiting 
the Jank6 keyboard on Wednesdays and Fridays 


As a very shrewd piano manufac- | 





from 12 to 1. This is 


She also gives lessons on it. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


playing. 


Brothers pianos. ane 


change will take place with one of the largest Boston 
piano manufacturers—a change that will affect the 
future movements of one of the best known Boston 
piano men. The business itself will not be disturbed 
by the change—at least that is the intention. Nego- 
tiations are pending at this writing, and if no con- 
clusion is reached this will be all there is to say re- 
| garding the matter. 





xk * * 





Mason & Hamlin have again received orders for 
| their most expensive styles of organs from Europe. 
The company is constantly shipping organs of its 
best styles abroad. 

* 


E. W. Furbush, of the Vose & Sons Piano Com- 
pany, was due at St. Louis yesterday, coming from 
Omaha and St. Joseph. 


* * * 


Young C. R. Ambuhl, traveling for Chickering & 
| Sons, was taken ill at the Adams House, and on last 
Wednesday was removed to the Homeopathic Hos- 
pital. The trouble is a bowel complaint, which 
caused rapid emaciation, but when seen by THE Mu- 
SICAL COURIER he was on the road to recovery. 


*#*# 


S. A. Gould, who is now in charge of the Estey 
Company’s Boston branch, will have his former assis- 
| tant, F. L. Young, to aid him in his new work. 





* % & 


Mr. John N. Merrill, of the Merrill Piano Company, 
reports a good trade in his instruments, which are 
coming from the factory in better shape than ever. 
The Merrill piano is securing new friends and ad- 
mirers daily. ‘ 


x * 


The great Memorial Organ, built by James Treat & 
Co., of Methuen, Mass., for Grace Episcopal Church, 
San Francisco, Cal., is on public exhibition to-day in 
that city, and alarge number of Boston musicians are 
invited to inspect it and listen to it. 


* £ # 


. A. Richards, traveling for the Briggs Piano Com- 
g 


‘ st : | pany, is in Texas, and is working up trade to the 
| pany 
And this opinion was confirmed later on by | 


satisfaction of the house. 


* # & 


Mr. Frank A. Lee, of the John Church Company, 
Cincinnati, was expected in Boston yesterday on a 
visit to the Everett Piano Company’s factory. 

* 


* & 


In Boston last week : H. D. Cable, Esq., of Chicago, 
and his assistant, Mr. Walters. Mr. Cable left for 
Walton, N. Y., on Wednesday to visit his mother who 
resides there. 
New York. General Estey and his handsome son 
Harry Estey left Boston on Wednesday for Brattle- 
boro. E. Ambuhl, traveling for Chickering & Sons, 
reached Bosion from New York and the West on Fri- 
day morning. Mr. Crawford Cheney, of Comstock, | 
Cheney & Co., was in Boston. Mr. Otto Wessell 
reached Boston on Friday morning. Mr. Karl Fink, 
of the hcuse of Dolge, was in Boston last week. Mr. 
Fink intends to take his annual vacation next month 
by visiting the City of Mexico, where he has not been 
for twenty odd years. 


7 

T seems a duty on our part to warn certain persons 
| in the trade to be more careful in their reckless 
statements that accuse a certain piano salesman with | 
having received a bonus from a manufacturer for 
having pushed the pianos of the latter's firm. A 
charge of that kind is exceedingly serious and may | 
involve the slanderers in considerable trouble, partic- | 
ularly as there is not an iota of truth in it. Wedo}| 
believe such practices prevail, and in this particular | 
case they were impossible, even if a salesman could | 
be found to enter into such an arrangement, because | 
of the well-known standing and integrity of the man- | 
ufacturing concern. It is a most damnable practice 
on the part of anumber of people in the trade who 
seem to be totally indifferent to the manner in which 
they abuse the names and reputations of persons of 
standing. 





another evidence of the growing demand on the part 
of cultured committees to learn the new art of piano | 
As is now well known the Jank6é keyboard 

is attached in this country exclusively to Decker | 


It is among the possibilities that an important | 
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A Visitor from Washington. 
| R. F. CHRISTIANER, of Seattle, Wash., 
M has been a visitor to the city of Chicago this week. 
Mr. Christianer states that there is a decided improvement 
in business in his section of the country, and that the out- 
look is very encouraging. He also says that the city of 
Seattle now consists of some 60,000 people and contains 21 
national banks, and that during the late depression in busi- 
ness there were no failures in his town worth mentioning, 

with the exception of one small savings bank. 


Finally Adjusted. 

At a late meeting of the stockholders of the Trocadero 
Company, held at the Wellington Hotel in this city, a reso- 
lution was passed exonerating Dr. F. Ziegfeld and Mr. F. 
Ziegfeld, Jr., from any suspicion touching their integrity in 
connection with the affairs of the company. It is said that, 
with the exception of the final adjustment, this will be the 
end of the present Trocadero Company. 

Mr. F. Ziegfeld, Jr., is desirous of forming a new Troca- 
dero Company providing the old company are willing to 
have him use the old name. If not, he will undoubtedly 
form a company similar to the old Trecadero, and continue 
on with an amusement company based on the plan of the 
old one, which, with the exception of the first few months, . 
during which the losses were principally made, was after 
all a money making institution toward the last period of 
its existence. 

From a St. Paul Paper. 
important piano transaction in some years is 
the Nathan Ford Mu- 


sic Company, of this city, will control the celebrated Conover piano 


The latest and most 
the arrangement recently completed by which 


for the Northwest. 
The Cone 
first-class pianos mainly by its careful, scientific construction and 


»ver has been advanced to its present high position among 


valuable patented improvements, the results of which are plainly ap- 
parent in its tone, action and durability. 

In the large sample stock just received in St. Paul are some Deauti- 
ful speciments of the piano maker's art, and some new departures in 
designs of cases are especially noticeable. 

The Conover manufacturers are to be congratulated upon securing 
the Ford Music Company as their Northwestern representatives, and 
St. Paul musical people will be fully repaid by examining the Con- 
over at the pleasant piano rooms of the Ford Music Company on St. 
Paul and Sixth streets. 

On the Road Again. 

Mr. Charles F. Crane has again left the city for another 
tour on behalf of the Steger piano. Mr. Steger has now got 
his factory in such condition and is producing goods in such 
quantities that he is in a position to deal with the whole- 


| sale trade, and while heretofore it has not been necessary 
The Cables are sons of the State of | 


for him to make any efforts in this direction, he now feels 
that it is necessary for him to have someone on the road on 


| behalf of his piano, and Mr. Crane’s engagement is in ac- 


cordance with his determination. 
Disposed of. 

The organ built by the Farrand & Votey Company, of 
Detroit, Mich., which was placed in the Choral Hall at the 
World's Fair, and which has been pronounced by some of 
the best organists of the world.a magnificent specimen of 
organ building, is likely to find its final resting place in the 
Ann Arbor University of Michigan. The matter has not 
yet been definitely settled but is likely to be before these 


| words are printed. 


Seales for Sale. 

A manufacturer in the city of Chicago has a surplus 
number of scales for pianos, together with the patterns 
and other accessories necessary for the production of in- 
struments, which he desires to dispose of. Anyone wishing 
anything of this kind can be referred to the party in ques- 
tion by inquiring at the Chicago office of THe Musica. 








MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 


MANUFACTURED aed 
WATERLOO ORGAN CO. Waterloo, N.Y. 


GP” We invite correspondence fron Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 
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Courier. The scales referred to run from 4 feet 5 inches | taining qualities unexcelled, and an instrument with which you need 


to 4 feet 9 inches. 


Reinhard Goes to Des Moines. 


Mr. Wm. Reinhard has arranged with the W. W. Kim- | 


ball Company to take charge of the branch house in the 
city of Des Moines, Ia. Mr. Reinhard has the advantage 
of being thoroughly acquainted with that neighborhood, 
and will no doubt be a very valuable man for the place. It 
is understood that Mr. Sands, formerly manager of the 
branch house at that point, will travel for the Kimball Com- 
pany hereafter. 
Chicago Enterprise. 

10 years ago the East confidently claimed nine- 
There was no 


Only 
tenths of all the piano trade in America. 
reason for such condition of things, as all the heavy mate- 
rial used in the manufacture of high grade pianos can be 
obtained better in Chicago than in New York, Boston or 
Philadelphia. Add to this the fact that Chicago is the centre 
of the hardwood district and nearer to the average Ameri- 
can market. This will explain to some extent why the 
Western piano industry has grown to such enormous pro- 
portions 

Some modern pianos are superior in many features to the 
older makes. ‘To appreciate this fact one has only to ex- 
amine the Steger piano in Chicago for instance, hear its 
liquid quality of tone, try the elasticity of the action, and 
learn thereby what the wild West has done to rob Eastern 
cities of their reputation as leaders in the piano line. 

The writer himself has had an opportunity of examining 
and playing upon different makes of pianos in Chicago, and 
pronounces the Steger as the leader in quality of tone, con- 
struction and durability. The Steger patent techniphone 
the leading musicians pronounce as the greatest invention 
yet introduced in the art of piano making.—* Tribune.” 


Bound to Sell Stencil Pianos. 


CHICAGO, I1]., December 13, 1893 
DEAK StR—We herewith enclose you folio showing different styles 
of our pianos, and quote you on slip spot cash prices, Draft with 
order to reach the figures quoted you. We will say that they are 
based upon the production of 1,000 instruments of each style. From 


these figures we will give you $25 off for sample order. The pianos 


to the retai) trade, with all the possible 


the « 


coats of varnish 


are built purely with an eye 


taking points necessary to induce ustomer to buy. They are 





superbly finished, All cases and ma- 


having nine 
terial thoroughly seasoned and the workmanship throughout first- 
I the most careful inspection. In 


it 





class and made to show up under 


al order w 





fact, atr nce you of this: First, that is a piano 


that will sell itself I'he scale is first-class and no break ; the sus- 


} 
} 


fear no competition. Second, good size, good proportion and finish in 
a sheen-like manner that brings out all the better qualities of the 
veneering. 

The figures quoted you are private, and given only to such of the 
trade as we know are ina position to handle them from a financial 
standpoint, as we seek only responsible, Al dealers, and prétect you 
in any reasonable amount of territory. 


The folio gives full description, and pianos guaranteed to fill same | 


| 
| 


or money refunded. 
Yours truly, 
W.C. JORDAN & Co 


Hoping to hear from you soon, we remain, 


From the circular which accompanies this letter it is very 


The above is a very funny letter from Mr. W. C. Jordan. | 
| 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


George really is a very versatile genius. In addition to 
his qualities as a salesman he can play the piano, he isa 
pupil of Mr. Wm. Lewis on the violin, he also toots a horn 
in one of the city bands, and when selling a piano he can 
‘toot his own horn” without half trying. Seriously Mr. 
Busse is a young man whom everybody respects highly. 


Mr. Northrop Gives a Reception. 


Mr. John W. Northrop gave last evening at the Hotel Im- 
perial an informal musical reception, which was in every re- 
spect from an artistic and social standpoint a complete suc- 
cess. The handsome parlors of the hotel were beautifully 


evident that they are all pianos of not the highest grade, to | decorated with flowers, and the artists who took part in the 


say the least, and the prices which this circular gives run | 
from $750 to $1,200. 

Mr. Jordan can probably afford to give $25 off on these | 
pianos as samples, but it must cost considerable to put nine | 
coats of varnish on the case. That ought to be taken into 
consideration. 

One would suppose thatit must take people of good finan- 
cial considerations to handle these goods, and Mr. Jordan 
hints in his circular that he wants them handled from a 
financial standpoint. He does not want them handled in 
an ordinary store, that would be too common for goods of 
this description. 

It is not to be supposed for one instant that anybody who 
gets one of these circulars with the offers could hesitate to 
buy, because Mr. Jordan says the piano sells itself. That 
being the case, a salesman’s services would not be re- 


quired at all. 
Sale of an * Amati.” 


Mr. Max Bendix bought this week of the Wm. Lewis 
Music Company a genuine Nicolas Amati violin valued in 
the neighborhood of $1,000. The same violin was exhibited 





in the Frence section at the World’s Fair. 


Mr. Busse Succeeds. 


It is quite refreshing in periods like the present to hear of | 
a salesman who is making a complete success of his busi- | 
ness. Many members of the trade know Mr. Geo. Busse. | 
Mr. Busse is connected with the Bauer house in an in- | 
direct way, and it is quite a truthful statement to say that 
Mr. Busse is doing a business at the present time that | 
would be an honor to any two salesmen. However, as Mr. | 
Busse weighs about 300 pounds, and is somewhere in the 
neighborhood between 6 and 7 feet tall, he ought to do the | 


work of two people. 


entertainment were Miss Jessie Patton, Miss Lilly Rom- 
held, Miss Maud Dewey, Mr. Emil Liebling, Mr. J. H. 
Kowalski, Mr. Louis Falk, Mr. Salvatore Tomaso, Mr. Wm. 
K. Ziegfeld, Mr. Robert Harty, Mr. Duvivier and Capt. 
Jack Crawford. The piano used on this occasion was natur- 


| ally an Emerson grand. « 


After the program was gone through with a very fine 
collation was served to the numerous guests. The affair 
lasted from 8 o'clock in the evening to the midnight hour. 


The C. C. 0. Company Engage Another Salesman. 


Mr. Carl Bronson has engaged with the Chicago Cottage 
Organ Company as city salesman, and will begin his duties 
immediately. Mr. Bronson has had a great deal of expe- 
rience in the city of Chicago, having been connected with 
several other concerns. His tastes are musical and his 
social position is undoubted. 


More Business Than Ever. 


The Chicago Cottage Organ Company make the state- 
ment that their piano business at the present time is better 
than it has ever been at any previous period of the exist- 
ence of the house. 


The Manufacturers’ Piano Company’s Semi-Annual 


Meeting. 


Mr. A. M. Wright, of the Manufacturers’ Piano Company, 
has been out on quite an extended Western tour, but is 
expected to return now at any time. Mr. Chas. C. Curtiss 
and Mr. Wright leave on Monday for New York, to attend 
a semi-annual meeting of the directors of the Manufacturers’ 
Piano Company, Mr. Curtiss expects to add alittle pleasure 
trip to his visit East, and may get as far South as Old 
Point Comfort. 
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§. G. Smith's Case Factory, Leominster, Mass. 


Administration Piano, 
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mmo. 
Principal Offices: 
774, 776, 778 Fulton St., 











3a GOOd Hgents ‘Wanted. 


§. &. Smith Qsradsury Piano Sactorp, 


Corner Raymond and Willoughby Strect, Brooklyn, W. WY. 





Brooklyn, W. WV. 
New York Warerooms: 
95 Fifth Avenue, corner 17th St. 





Hames of Famous Purchasers of Bradbury Pianos. 


General U.S. Grant, Late Prestdent of the U.S. 
Rutherford B. Hayes, Late President of the U.S 
A. Arthur, Late President of the VU. S. 
Benjamin Harrison, Ex-President of the U.S, 
Levi P. Morton, Ex-Vice President of the U. S. 
William Windom, Late Secretary of the Treasury. 


Chester 


Benjamin F. Tracy, Ex-Secretary of the Navy. 

John W. Noble, Ex-Secretary of the Interior. 

John Wanamaker, Ex-Postmaster General of the U.S. 
David D. Porter, Late Admiral of the Navy. 

Major General O. O. Howard, U.S. Army. 

Senor Felix C. C. Zegarra, Minister from Peru, S. A. 


Miso Used by U. SF. Senators, Mlembers of Congress, Foreign Mlinisters and Washington's Elite, 


Hon. J. N. Dolph, U. S. Senator from Oregon. 

Hon. A. H. Colquitt, U. S. Senator from Georgia. 
Hon. G. A. Pierce, U. S. Senator from North Dakota. 
Hon. W. B. Bate, U. S. Senator from Tennessee. 
Hon. James McMillan, U.S.Senator from Pennsylvania 
Hon. Thomas B. Reed, Ex-Speaker House of Represen’s 
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EXPERIENCE NO. V. 


—-o 


O, I was not called to go to Texas to get 
N that settlement through, for our house sent the 
treasurer of the company down there, and I just received a 
telegram to inform THe Musica Courter that John Cashup 
Never, treasurer of the Mississippi River Piano and Organ 
Company, was suddenly killed at Texarpolis, Tex., on 
February 25, trying to open an instalment vault in the piano 
and organ store of the Lone Star Music and Mortuary 
Company. A member of the company warned him not to 
try it, and as he insisted a bullet penetrated his brain. It 
was fired by the sheriff in pursuit of his duty, and a cor- 
oner’s jury exonerated everybody except the dead man, 
who was pronounced guilty; but under the circumstances 
sentence was suspended. When I showed this telegram to 
my wife she fainted, and I had all I could do to eat my 
supper that evening I was so nervousand full—of excite- 
ment. 


The funeral will not take place until one of the firm goes 
down to Texas to bring the corpse up. J. C. Never was a 
polite, nice man who grew up in the business, but before 
that, in lowa. He had a natural tendency to finance, and 
after failing in the cattle trade at Butte, Mon., and subse- 
quently going bankrupt in the book canvassing business 
near Memphis, (St. Louis, I believe was the name of the 
place), he entered the sewing machine trade at Wichita, 
Kan., and three months after removed to Leo, Neb., where 
he established a paying agency for the New Stitch Machine. 
He remained there six months, and was bought out by an 
insurance agent who gave him $100 cash and some cancelled 
life policies. 

With the latter as collaterals he started for Chicago and 
entered the piano and organ trade, together with the pres- 
ent president of ourcompany, Hon. Jere Yusury. Both of 
them opened up in Michigan and soon had all the pianos 
and organs they wanted from the West and East. Manu- 
facturers were crazy to sell them—that is, to sell or consign 
goods to them, for you could not sell old man Yusury. They 
subsequently removed to their present location and or- 
ganized the stock company under the laws of Oklahoma. 
The capital is $2,600,000—paid up percentage is no one’s 
business. 
was a splendid judge of an instrument, and I heard only 
lately that he once sold an organ for a piano and never 
would have known it if the purchaser had not come back 
and told him of it. Of course the company immediately 
exchanged it, but it must have been one of those seven 
octave organs. He used to get a fine tone out of a piano 
by putting his hands down into the upright and pushing 
the hammers against the strings. He could express his 
feelings better that way than by going all the way around 
about the keyboard. When the front of an upright was 
taken off he would take his long first finger of his right 


hand and start in the bass and run it along the hammer | 


Mr. Never, who met such a sad fate in Texas, | 


| shanks in a rush, and he would make every hammer in the 


action strike. You see the salesman could not do that ex- 
cept on the white keys, and so it came about that he made 
a much better impression on the customer. 

The company wants me to take his place by investing 
my wife’s money in their stock. It pays well—that is I 
hear it pays the company’s officers and directors well ; but 
before I decide I shall have to take a peep at the books. 
The last telegram I received was as follows : 

Either you put your wife’s money in the stock of Mr. Never and 
pay us $1,000 cash for the privilege, or get. 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER P. and O. Co., 
Per Yusury. 

When I showed this telegram yesterday she went off in 
a rage and I ina cab todrive me to our lawyer. We have 
a regular lawyer who attends to our legal business only. 
He has a modest office on the 24th story of the new Fire- 
cracker Company's Building on Broadway. He has not 
accepted a fee from anyone for ten months past, and is 
chiefly engaged in writing legal opinions of anticipated 
cases on fool’s cap. After he married his typewriter sev- 
eral years ago he dispensed with her services. You want 
the advice of a man like that. He has a long, narrow head, 
although his forehead is wide and lops half way across the 
top of his head. His beard indicates legal acumen, and 
when he strokes it it curls up toward the inside, which 
shows that he sleeps on his face, as Lord Jeffreys did when 
he went home loaded. I forget to mention his name ; it is 
Slaw—Col. D. Slaw—and he belongs to several Republican 
and Democratic Free Trade Protectionist clubs ; a kind of 
all around man with lots of friends in the piano and organ 
trade. 

I laid my case before him. 
‘Would you advise me to purchase Never's stock, pay a 
bonus of $1,000 and take the treasurer's position at a lower 
salary than I am now getting as traveling man, or let them 
discharge me?” ‘‘How much is your salary now?” he 
asked me right away. ‘‘ Thirty—two.” ‘‘ What! a week?” 
he asked. ‘‘ No,” said I; ‘‘don’t you understand? Thirty 
for two—for two weeks of course.” ‘‘ Oh! "he drawled, 
and curly went his beard. ‘‘ What does the treasuryship 
pay?” ‘* Thirty—three.” ‘‘ What! a dollar more a week ?” 
‘No,” says 1; ‘‘don’t you understand? Thirty for three 
weeks.” 

Suddenly Slaw jumped out of his chair. ‘* Apply for an 
injunction.” ‘* Good!” ‘*Here is a legal opinion 
on a similar subject, and the law covers it all. You see the 
law is nothing but ordinary common horse radish sense. 
Just apply that to a case and you have the law. Here is a 
case in point. This is in South Carolina, Gunn’s Report 
XX., page 961. Judge Crosscup; chambers, to the left. 
Now listen: The court held ‘ Any stock company that 
refuses to fill a vacancy in its office or offices within five 
days after vacation shall be considered as an unlawful cor- 
poration, and will not be permitted to pay salaries to its 
employés.’ Now I'll serve this as soon the five days are 
up, and attach your salary to insure my fee, and then we'll 


Here was the question: 





says I. 


| see. 


| nies. 





‘go ahead ; 


All right?” ‘ All 1 right, ” says I, make 
out the papers, and I'll be here to-morrow to sign them.” 
However, late that day the secretary of the company, 


| who had been settling up an affair over in Jersey, came to 


see me, having received a telegram from President Yusury 
Mr. Chinoff was his name. He used to make organs years 
ago in Waukesha, Wis., having a patent non-reed organ 
with bellows spring attachment. He sold his patent to a 
Canadian house that has since made a fortune in the colo- 
The advantage of the organ was that no one could 
hear you when you practiced, besides the financial gain 
that accrued from saving all the expense connected with 
the purchase and subsequent voicing of reeds. He tells 
me that some of the present manufacturers certainly are in- 
fringing upon his patent. I think so, too, judging from the 
organs I notice in warerooms. 

Mr. Chinoff seems to be a splendid man. 
and apparently goodnatured also, he immediately got into 
my good graces by asking me to take a small bottle of yel- 
low label Londonderry Lithia, with a little lemon and 
seltzer on the side. We had four of them altogether, and 
during the talk I learned a great deal, as after the effects 
of the second bottle began to work on him his talkativeness 
became more voluble. 

‘* See here, Mr. Poccet ; stock in our company is in re- 
ality not at all for sale. Nobody would buy it if it were 
known that it pays so well, simply because people are sus- 
picious. We could have paid a dividend of 2 per cent. a 
month last year, if the dealers had not gone back on us. 
But then everybody was in the same hole last year, and as 
we were always opposed to a surplus there was nothing for 
us to do except to increase the capital stock and divide it 
proportionately in the proper ratio as salary among the 
employés, as we, the directors, had already a sufficiency 
of stock.” 

‘Very wise,” thought I. ‘‘ We could pay a dividend to- 
day if we wanted to borrow money in our local banks,” 
said he; ‘‘ but what’s the use? Trade is looming up, and 


Very suave 
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PAGANS 


MANUFACTURED 


TRYBER & SWEETLAND 
246,248 R250 W.LAKE ST 
=> CHICAGO = 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 





We desire to warn the Trade against being deceived by unscru- 
pulous persons who have the audacity to attempt an infringement 
upon our exclusive rights in the use of the name “ HARDMAN” as 
applied to pianos, and to state that we have owned these exclusive 
rights for years. It is not our desire to advertise these attempts to 
make use of our time-honored name and business reputation, but we 


FIA ARDMAN, 








NEW YORK. 


PEHECE & CO., 


Factories: 11th & 12th Aves., 48th & 49th Sts., New York. 
Warerooms: Hardman Hall, Fifth Ave. & 19th St., New York. 
CHICAGO. LONDON, 








deem it necessary to say that legal proceedings have been begun 
against the offenders referred to, and we shall prevent further ap- 
propriation of our property. In the meantime we would call atten- 
tion to the fact that the only genuine Hardman Pianos have the name 
‘*HARDMAN PIANO” and also that of ‘‘HARDMAN, PECK & Co., 
M’f’rs, New York,” cast in the plate in a conspicuous position. 
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AAanuracturers. 





MERRILL PIANOS 


165 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 





WEGMAN 


Fiano 





LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 


greatest invention of the age; 


that ours will excel any other, 


AUBURN, IN. YX. 


Manufacturers. | 


any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness | 
cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world | 
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& CO., 





The | 
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PRICE MODERATE. 





Main Office and Works: Wooster, Ohio. 
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we could ship lots of goods if we only had it. But we are 


cautious, you see; caution is the mother-in-law of divi- 
dends. There are lots of dealers all over this country, 
ain’t there ‘Yes,” saysI. ‘Certainly there are. Take 
uny sé n and look at it, and look at the dealers. Look 
at then Stocks all depleted, or not paid for, or out on in- 
stalments, or mortgaged; and every one of them good for 
illhe can get. Do you suppose, Mr. Poccet, that we are 
going to let that trade go by, Mr. Poccet? Nota bit of it; 
ota D p 

The man was very serious and I then asked him about 
Never's stock and showed him the telegram. ‘‘I can fix 
hat,” said he ‘you give me $500, or say $3800, and I'll 

ve you a receipt for $200 and guarantee you Never's 
place at your present salary, and all you've got to do is to 
take $1,000 of our stock at par. However, think about it, 
is there isnohurry. I shall telegraph to-night stating that 
I am negotiating with you, and we'll talk it over again to- 
morrow. Meanwhile I am determined while in New York 
on this trip to look up the latest novelties in the piano 


Where do these piano- men all meet?” 


and organ line 


‘There's a hotel here across the square where lots of them 
get together,” says I. ‘‘ 1 don’t know them all, but there are 
rooms up stairs with samples and lots of novelties,” and 
ve arte to go there 

When we got into the lobby there was a gang of them, 
although I knew only one—a traveling man—very well and 
some only slight The traveling man also knew Mr 
( off, and after a little talk he introduced him to Rev. 
Houghton of the old Piano Trade Association. The Rev. 


introduced him to a German piano plate maker from Cork, 
and then all the others were introduced and Mr. Chinoff 
seemed happy. One of them told him that he had a piano 


upstairs strung with Suppers’ Unsound Piano Wire; } 
another a sample of varnish work according to Pickedher- 
son’s method. ‘‘It'’s no good,” said the plate man, ‘‘ we 
tried it on our plates and instead of the varnish cracking, 
our plates cracked.” A cry went up in the shape ofa 
horus. The plate man got mad and treated everyone with 
one of his cigars to get even, but the conversation didn’t 
lag ‘ Well,” says the reverend, ‘‘ Mr. Chinoff, I should 
like to show you our veneers. We have an entirely new 


American soft pine is the 
And then there’s big 
Sandalwood is getting fashion- 
and so is solid whitewood.” Little Pickedherson, the 
man, cast a sly look at Houghton, and the plate 
t up to see if his watch was correct with the hotel 
chronometer, and Suppers, the Unsound Wire man, looked 
»wnstairs to see if the barber shop was still open, and 
others went in to the bar to see the returns of the 
ticker, which left me and 


and can beat the world. 
ming wood for fancy cases. a 
demand for slippery elm. 
varnish 
man go 
d t 
three 
Pennsylvania election on the 
Chinoff alone with Houghton. 

‘Do you mean to say that you sell solid whitewood 
veneers ?” asked Chinoff. ‘Yes sir; we take a solid piece 
whitewood and invariably veneer it on a piece of rose- 
wood, and it makes the handsomest upright you ever laid 
and there is no checking—at least none on | 


ot 
reyes on; 
yutside of the case, and that’s where the real trouble 
‘That's news to me,” said Chinoff. Mr 
n got up and called the plate man, who took his 


ilways 


Houg hte 


is 


place, while Houghton joined the ticker party. ‘ You 
want to know our latest improvements in piano plates? 
Vell, we have a new process which we apply since the sil- 
ver clause in the Sherman bill was repealed. Our castings | 


alloyed with two-thirds solid silver (German), two-fifths | 
gum and a ratio of isinglass—the 
We have imported a | 


are 
aluminum, one-half 
latter to make the tone brilliant. 


| been thrown aside long ago. 


Japanese to japan them, and we will sell them only to firms 
who guarantee no more than one extension per annum.” 

The crowd had in the meanwhile returned and just in 
time,to trace the latter part of the plate man’s sentence. 
‘ Extension, extension, whose got an extension?” ‘* Oh, 
get out; I didn't say anybody had an extension, or was 
going to get an extension ; it was entirely different, wasn't 
it, Mr. Chinoff?” Chinoff and I both assented, and the 
rest sat down, and for a few moments there was nothing 
done but light new cigars, the plate man’s cigars having 
They were too strong. 

Suddenly the storm door opened and I noticed my old 
friend, the editor of the ‘‘ Music Tired,” and he looked as- 
kance before he entered the lobby. He winked at me and I 
joined him. ‘Say Poccet,” he whispered, ‘‘ can you keep 
a secret?” I told him it depended whose it was and how 
jong I was to keepit. ‘‘ It’s mine and I don’t want you ever 
to tell it to anybody.” I never promised, but he went on while 
the others were curiously watching not understanding the 
‘*You know, Poccet, I have the only inde- 
pendent music trade paper in the country. I want to keep 
it that way and I owe you $10. You see I admit it, although 
I have done you lots of good by not mentioning your name, 
and the thing should be called square. Now, here is a check, 
payable a week hence, on the Clearing Out Bank, for $20 ; 
give me 10 and that'll square us. You must as an honest 
member of the trade support the only trade paper that 
is really independent. I insist upon it. I shall insist upon 
it with every other member of the trade. The only inde- 
pendent music trade paper demands this support as an evi- 
dence that the trade admires independence in journalism. 
Now, I have no time to join your friends this evening, Por- 
cet, although I know that they would admire my rare con- 
versational gifts, but then a time for every thing.” During 
these remarks he had passed the check into my hand and 
I had involuntarily given him a $10 bill. As soon as he 
had it he rushed off and when his paper appeared next 
morning I read the following : 

Announcement. 


conversation. 


It is only six months when, in response to the urgent appeals of the 
leading firms ot the trade, I again resumed my place as the editor of 
independent music trade paper that ever busted a half dozen 
The vicious elements had to be curbed, 


the only 
times. My record stands. 
and I am now happy to state that this paper is now on a solid founda- 
tion, with a large subscription list in view. Every day, every hour 
brings new encouragement and no checks, and after week after next 
independent music trade 

live on this trade, 


I shall circulate a larger edition than any 
paper ever published on Saturdays. I must 
other trade wants such an independent music trade paper like mine. 


as no 


True, in the early struggles I had to resort to the usual methods, but 
as they seem to please I shall continue them. I don't own 
face, being thoroughly independent. 


a cent, 
and can look any man in the 
After I had read this I went to Brooklyn to visit my 


friend Crosby. M. T. Poccer. 








Large Sales. 
ARRY. COLEMAN, of 228 North Ninth 
street, Philadelphia, was in the city on Thursday 
last. 

In conversation Mr. Coleman said among other things 
that the continued popularity of the Sousa marches was 
something wonderful. 

Mr. Coleman is the proprietor of the ‘‘ High School Ca- 


det,” ‘‘ Washington Post,” ‘* Beau Idéal” and other compo- | 


sitions of Mr. Sousa’s, and is selling them by the thousands. 
During one week, ending February 22, 30,000 copies were 
sold. 

Mr. Coleman finds that his publishing business and brass | 
band instrument business has so increased during the past 
year that larger quarters than his present ones are needed. 
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He has therefore purchased the property 226 North Ninth 


street, adjoining the building he now occupies, and in the 
spring will reconstruct the two stores, Nos. 226 and 228, 
and use both as his place of business. 


sé rT] 
Crown. 
When ‘‘ Music, heavenly maid, was young,” 
On flute-like reeds, beloved of Pan, 
She piped, or the brook’s music sung ; 


But, older grown, a sweet command 
She issues, tired of simple joys ; 
‘*Oh, sons of men in every land, 


‘‘Imprison from bird, storm and stream, 
Sweet sounds and noble harmonies, 
A ‘Crown’ to him who proves my dream.” 


All failed, flute, viol. harpsichord, 
‘Till, from the New World o’er the sea, 
Came royal gifts to claim the award. 


The spoils of every land combined ; 
Oak, ivory and ebony, 
Rosewood and metal most refined, 


Made wondrous homes for wondrous notes, 
Enduring work and skilled device, 

Had captured each sweet sound that floats ; 
Fair Music cried : ‘‘ To Bent the ‘ Crown,’ 
May years still spread his fair renown !” 








M. H. Chaussier has taken out a patent in France for a system of 
enameling or varnishing the inside of wind instruments. He claims 
that thus there will be no danger of verdigris in the brasses, while 
wood wind instruments will be better preserved. Moreover, arguing 
from the effect of varnish in violins, he claims that by his plan the 
tone will be much improved 


PATENTS RECENTLY GRANTED. 


No. 514,976. Stringing pianos.......... Chas. S. Weber, San José, Cal. 
No. 515,049. Upright piano action........Geo. M. Guild, Boston, Mass. 
No. 515,078. Piano action......... Willard L. Hawes, Wakefield, Mass. 


; John H. Ludwig and Chas. A. 


No. 515,152. J t piano acti vase . 

No. 515,15 Upright piano action }” Ericsson, New York, N. ¥ 
No. 515,176. Piano damper....... Albert T. Strauch, New York, N. Y 
No. 515,279. Action regulator..Herbert P. Brown, Minneapolis, Minn. 


a FOREMAN—Energetic and thoroughly practical man, 
holding same position with a first-class manufacturing firm, is 

open for engagement, or would take contract, about March 15 or 

April1. Address Varnish Foreman, care THE MUSICAL COURIER, 











Recalcitrant 


customers unknown to us. 
Our piano liked, and 
duplicate orders prove it. 
It is one of the modern 
sellers, has many popular 
points, is finished exquis- 
itely and stands a strong 
north light—which many 
won't. 


Claflin Piano Co., 


617-5623 West 46th St. 
New York. 


is 
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CATALOGUES FRESE! 


Made by and Sold to the Trade only by 





et SENT BENT. 


“CROWN” |e 
Pianos and Organs. 


TRUE, BUT NOT STRANGE! that my business is scorers 
and from time to time | need piano and orgar workmen. 
you a send your address, on postal, *-Ul what you 
can < wanted and give references. 


'» 823 Lo 333 8t.,Chicage, LIl., (Ketab. 1870) 
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PIANOS 4x0 ORGAN 
GHO: aP is Ban; 


323 to 333 So. Canal Street, CHICAGO. 


DEALERS WANTED IN ALL TERRITORY NOT NOW TAKEN. 
ASE FOR IT AT OWCE! 





° 
323 TO 333 SO. CANAL 


STREET. 














WESSELL, Nievet Gross 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 
455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
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636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


- - NEW Yornxz. . . 


G. W. SAVERS, SON & GD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 














ESTABLISHED IN 1849. 





== PIANOS 


ences woverate nD G§O,.000 MADE ever maraunn? 


TERMS REASONABLE. "AND IN USE.  \EULLY WARRANTED) 
ILLUSTRATED |D CATALOGUE Pree. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 Boyiston St., Boston. 92 Fifth Ave., New York. 
218 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





sounding Boards, Wrest Planks, 


——— &c., &o.—__—_ 


LL. EF’. BEPBUORN ce CO., 
ROOM — BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK, 
Factories and Milis - Stratford and Oregon, Fuiton Co., N. Y¥. 





HALLET & DAVIS GOS PIANOS. -=::.s-.-2-- 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, aia D. C.; Kim- 
ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Pewell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Masa. 





The Banjo That Leads Them All! 
FRANK B. CONVERSE SOLID ARM. 


What Eminent Banjoists say of it: 





** The Converse Banjothat Iam now using ‘“‘A musical Banjo; beautiful in work- 
every night tells its own story clear back to | manship and unsurpassed in tone.” 
the box office.” Bitty CARTER. Con. Boy_e. 
‘*T have not found its equal for brilliancy, ‘* They possess a beautiful tone and are 
richness and fullness of tone.” second to none.” 
BILLY ARLINGTON, OKLAHOMA BILL. 





- SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


HAMILTON S. GORDON, !3 East 14th Street, New York City. 








AUCUST POLLMANN, 
mamporrer ad Musical ace 









Brass Band 
Instruments, String 
Band Instruments, Ac- 
cordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 

&e. The Celebrated Polimann Banjos, 
Guitars, Mandolins and Violins, The elegant 
new patented Mandolin Banjo, as percut. The most 
beautiful finish, sweetest tone and easies* string instrument 
to learn to “ay on yet manufactured. Patented May 3, 1887. 


70 & 72 Franklin St, ‘srcasvay, Mew York City. 





re 


CARVING 867 


SAWED & Gite »RAVED PANELS 


FRANCIS RAMACCIOT T | 
162 & 164 WEST271S | 











RICHARDSON 


Hicuest Grape or Work. 





LEINS & CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factory and Warerooms, - - 542 WEST FORTIETH STREET. 








LYON, POTTER & OO., Western Agents, 
174 and 176 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILi.. 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. Pacific Coast Agents, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
BOLLMAN BROS. & OO., Southwestern Agts., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
M. STEINERT & SONS 0O., New _— Agents, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. . 











BONA === BONA 


HIGH GRADE INSTRUMENTS ONLY. 


THE EDNA PIANO AND ORGAN 60., 


MONROEVILLE, OHIO. 








_WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
“LQOLITUAL Od MOM U'Tdd¥ 











MANUFACTURERS, Pp lano Case a. 


Mitr ss eounllng LEOMINSTER, MASS. | 








ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office: 114 Fifth Avenue, Room 59, New York City. 


Factories: St. Johnsville, N. Y., on N. ¥, C. RR. ; Chicago Heights on East Ill. BR, 
A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. im FRED. ENGELHARDT, 
rmerly Foreman of Steinway & Suns’ Action Department, 
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CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 














Pies Sa ese aN be 
Hod cee “ 5 nea ie . e S 








THE PIANO AND ORGAN SUPPLY CO.. 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


ORGAN REEDS AND KEYS, 


93 to 113 RACINE AVE.,, CHICAGO. 





REEDS TUNED TO STANDARD PITCH, A485, 


BAUER PIANOS. 


STRICTLY HIGHEST GRADE. 





Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments. Catalogue 


on application, Correspondence invited. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, t Chicago. 


Factory: 500, 502, 504 & 506 Clybourn Avenue, 


NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 








THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in 
the market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these organs. 


JACEK HAYNES, 20 EAST 17th 8ST., NEW YORK. 


S$ T E ¢ 13 R saITH 4 BARNES PIAND OH. 
pranos, — UPRIGHT + PIANOS. 


FACTORY: 











Containing the Techniphone Attaclifient. 
—_—_—_—_ 471 Olybourn Ave., 
STHEGER ck OO., OBICAGO. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 


B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


248 to 251 N. Wells Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 


BUSH:GERTS 


FACTORIES AT COLUMBIA HEIGHTS. 





Office and Warerooms: 
Cor. Jackson Street and Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. | 
All mail should be sent to the office. 


Send for Catalogue. 








MepIVM PRICE 
PIANOS 


AGL OD 


Cc Hi 











126-130 N.Union St., Chicago, I 


MANUFACTURERS 












SALESROOMS 








CHIOAGO. i 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. “Ea crORIES 
TYPE.” RA , 


; MANUFACTURED BY Capital, 


HIGH CLASS ONLY. ST2% K P 1ANO:CP $50,000.00. 


171 and 173 SOUTH CANAL STREET, CHICAGO. 


HIGH GRADE UPRIGHT pianos. C. HINZE PIANO CO., 


C,. HINZE, President, 





MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


~ PIANOS 


Office and Factory: 


104-108 W. Washington Street, 
CHICAGO. ILL, 


COULON PIANO CO, 


MANUFACTURFR OF 


PIANO FORTES. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 





HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO. 


160, 162 & 164 I". Yan Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


A. H. Andrews & Co. 


215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Manufacturers Andrew's Metal Piano Chairs. 
Attractive, light, comfortable and 
indestructible. 
Steel twisted together. Finished in 
Antiques Copper, Nickel, Brass, Silver 
or Gold, highly polished. 


This Chair is Duet Chair. 


Typewriter. 
convertible in Tk 


to a Duet Chair, 5 
Automatic movement. 


Any child can raise the Adjustable 
back, which drops into Spring Back 
place, making luxurious 
chair shown on the left. 
Cheapest Chairs made. 
Send for Catalogue. 


ADAM SCHAAF, 
Manufacturer of Pianos. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe St., 


| COR. SUPERIOR and ERIE STS., OTTAWA, ILL. 
E, COULON, Pres. and Manager. 
AGENTS WANTED .————_. 








Piano and 








PIANOS 


Were awarded, at the World's Fair, 


4 MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS FOR 
17 POINTS OF SUPERIOR EXCELLENCE. 


ORGANS 


AND 
ir. 
Supports the 
back where it 
= 20 MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS WERE TAKEN 
by makers of the raw materials used by me in 
constructing the “Crowns.”’ 
32 STATE AND POREIGN BUILDINGS, 
on the Fair Grounds, chose the “Crown”, from 
among a hundred other makes, for their 71 parlors 
or reception rooms 
371 WORLD’S FAIR OFFICIALS COMMEND 
THEM, most strongly, in autograph letters 
which I reproduce in an Illustrated Souvenir Cat- 
alogue telling the whole story; sent free; ask for it. 
GEORGE P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
323 to 333 So. Canal St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


HAMILTON 


ORGAN CO., 


Ohicago, U. SBS. A. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


REED ORGANS 


Of High Grade and Standard Quality. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
86, 87 AND 89 HENRY STREET, 
Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 








OFFICE AND SALESROOM : 
276 West Madison Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE THOMPSON MUSIC CO. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
Jobbers of Musical Goods 


AND WESTERN AGENTS FOR 
Sohmer Pianos, Mathushek Pianos, 
367 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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AMMACHER “ss: 
giANO. SCHLEMMER 
Orgs» ee OOLS. & CO. 











THE COLBY PIANO (0., 


Each Head can be tightened separately. MANUFACTURERS OF 


Tichening device made entirely of meta GRAN D ano UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 


EXCELSIOR DRUM WORKS, CHICAGO: 327-329 WABASH AVENUE. 


A. G. SOIBTMANN, Manacen, TExw FULICS N. BROWMN CO., WESTERN AGENTS. 


923 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. STULTZ & BAUER, 


Send for Catalogue. . . 
— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


U, S. Pat. July 5, 1892. Canada Pat. Nov. 30, 1892. 
Grand and UWpright 


PIANOS. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


338 and 340 East 3ist St., New York. 


TTT" 7 
sth fal : | 9 
ALAA {en 
‘ 
































MANUFACTURERS OF 





Brapsury Music Hawt, CHICAGO, ILL. | BROOKLYN, N. Y. Mawnuracrory, 


| 
PIAN ODO VARNISHES 
290 & 292 Fulton &t., 210 State Street, laa7t Broadway, 125 to 135 Raymond St., | 


Brooxzruyn, NN. WwW. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. sine 8 Pe, Ee = || snocRseT, &. ¥. | Sanwibar Varnishes a Specialty. 








Ay E> _- 
Gk Sean AURRIGHRE 
ig a PUN FORTE ATION, - 
Wisi «7 Bnoanwar , 


NEAR GRAND JUNCTION "Oo 
FP, =e RAILROAD. Py 


Ti), " Cambridgeport Mass, en 
9 BUT ONE GRADE‘AND THAT THE HIGHEST THE KRELL PIANO CO., 


Maaufacturers of strictly first-class 


CORNISH & CO. THE GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANGS, 
I 

















ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS. CINCINNATI, O. 





—- MANUFACTURERS OF —— 
Upright Cabinet Grand Pianos and 
Church, School, Lodge and Parlor Organs. WwW S WIG & C0. 
FACTORIES AND OFFICES: WASHINGTON, N. J. Ps 
gRERNOPF PIANO 
Ee 


~ Bow and Violin 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN PIANO Ci ! INCORPORATED, 


Maker, 
Cremona Violins, | WOOD WORKING 
) Violas and ’Cellos. FACTORY. 
French, German and Piano Legs, Trusses 



















Capital: One Million Dollars. 
WOODBURY, N. J. 











other makers, and Pilasters. 
Sawing, Carving 
Elegant Cases, Bows and and BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 





Strings. Artistic Repair. | Engraving Panels. 
ing a Specialty, SQUARE LEGS 

FOR REPAIRING 
OLD PIANOS. 


117 FOURTH AVENUE, | pepwaRD N. SMITH 


Near rath Street, 514to 518 W. 2th St., 
NEW YORK. NEW YORK. 


FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT.** ‘Begerete 


{|The O. 8. STONE 


fo Piano Cases | 
JarEe THE BesT.|/02- -704East | 48th Street, 


ERVING, MASS. NEW VORK. 
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Te OLD STANDARD JJ ARTIN GUIT ARSi TE OU RELUBLE 














1833. Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 1893. 
Iw NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .@! 





For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. 
They enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Madame De GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | Mr. S, DE La COVA, | Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. FERRER, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 





Mr. J. P. COUPA, 


and many others, but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. -Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, net 
enly here in the United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near B’way, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, Etc., Etc., Etc. 


- QPULAR _ ,,°°°° 
bes ehh 
, lA 








KURTZMANK 
PIANOS. 


C. KURTZMANN & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


526 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, Ki. ¥. | 


And Every Quality Requisite in a 


Grand, BA and Ch | FIRST CLASS PIANO 
) | For Oatalogue and Territory adsiress 
4PLANOS.> retin suinsess, 
General Factors, - - - CINCINNATI, O. 
Received Highest Award at the United States | 
Centennial Exhibition, yoo CcCoNWwN oR 
pata mse G. CHEVREL 
epee the Age, Guarantee “y as yoo O S. rl we 2 
Iliustrated AB eue furnished on application. 
Priess vensonatte, Tersis faverabie, = ei A IN Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 








Nek ID chicaeo 
EXCELSIOR VIOLINS, 


Violas, ’Cellos, Double Basses, Bows, Strings and Fittings. 


oF*Sce | Highest Grade Instruments, 


By First-Ciass Artists Onty. 


Made in Our Dresden Ateliers. 




















UNEXOBLLED IN 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 








Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 





Instruments only genuine bearing our Trade Mark. 
Agencies for several States still open. 


*uopgpoyjddyp uo poy eq OL 
“HOTO09 NI ISIT GRaVULSAITII 








ALFRED MORITZ & CO., DRESDEN (Saxony). 


Glasgow Branch: 21 East Howard St. 


London Branch: 37 Jewin Crescent, E.C. 











Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Gotp Mgpat, Paris Exposition, 1889. 


Teorr rom Stine sienster¥or% path Street and Southern PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


©. REINWARTH, cele PARIS, FRANOB. 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS TronR=z. SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 
’ Dealers admit that they are the best medium priced 


386 1 388 WILLIAM ONK & BRO., Agents for United —— and Cosede ood WARRER ST... y YORK, 
~— , Pianos in America. ww Send for Catalogue. 


Deemeen usb end ond Gia NEW YORK. N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly ~ iGH GRADE 


Tuned and Regulated. M E sf 3 i N 
COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (0., PIANOS. 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
Are the most Perfect, Elegant, Durable and Finest 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. Ted Pan Cnn wr 


Valuable Improvements than all others. 
Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Company Frrnishing the Keys, Actions Hammers and Brackets Complete. 




















OFFICE AND FACTORY: WESTERN FACcToRY: 


MEHLIN PIANO CO., 


461, 463, 465, 467 West 40th St..| Cor. Main, Bank and Prince Sts., 


FOSTER PIANOS 2e " === De nt 2 


DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


FOSTER & CO., Rochester, N. Y. LEHR =" ORG AN 


TAIB PIANO ACTION CO., WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT, 


THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 


EASTERN FACTORY: 


Boast, Souk. | Bey Onan rn | ences 


Telegraph and R.R. Station : 

















MANUFACTURERS OF procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. More sold than allotker makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 
447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street,| oo + ys KREHR & Co. ration, Pa. 


Nav FTORnRz. 














GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 

— 
A LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 
July, 1872, and November, 1875. and our Uprights have our patent metallic 
action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which has 


— ESTABLISHED 1854. — caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


STHET., CCOrss, Sew 2. 0co.- 
sore .ccmew, TAU UC S53 CF TRENTON tRON COMPANY, Trenton, WJ. 
ROBT. M. WEBB. WiR FE. 


190 THIRD AVANUE, NEW TORE. 
BROW 


N & PATTERSON, Setar WICKHAM, CHAPMAN&CO., 
ee BE Ps ar an att % ! a MANUFACTURERS OF 


| j PIANO PLATES. 
PLATES, 























CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED, 





ALSO 
PIANO PIANO HARDW ARS. 
—_—_—————C OOOMY/Y ll —aZT Oo |_| Eee SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


cr 





©) 








ALL RELIABLE DEALERS SELL 


Our No. 510 Stool. 


2 Because it has a hardwood seat, highly 
polished, brass claw feet, and is the 
‘ neatest and best Stool ever offered for 


the money. 


MARCY AVENUE AND HOPE STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


TUustrated Catalogue and Price List en Application. 


JEWETT PIANO CO., Manutacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 














MANUFACTURED BY 


THE CHAS. PARKER CoO., 


Send for Catalogue. We... VE RIDDEN, CONN, 


Piano Plates. 


Grand, Square 
and Upright. 


T. Shriver & Go. 


833 East 66th Street, 


al ii NEW YORK, 
—s il A MANUFACTURERS OF 


Ww Piano Plates. 


Plates Cast, 
Drilled and 
Japanned, 
all operations being 
finished in our own 
foundry and works. 











ORGAN PIPES. 


Wood and Metal. . .. . Flue and Reed. . . . . Voiced or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPE ORGAN MATERIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 
GAMUEL PIERCE. Established 1847, . READING MASS. | 








The Mechanical Piano. 


| 
Just as well adapted for playing asany piano. 
The Mechanical Piano is played upon in the 
customary manner. It also enables those who 
know nothing of piano playing to perform 
thousands of music pieces of any length or 
description, and with expression, by means | 
of exchangeable music sheets. In all respects 
the best. Patented in all countries. 








SOLE MANUFACTURER, | 


LUDWIG HUPFELD, 


(Successor to S. M. Grob & Co.), 


Leipzig, Germany. | 








Over 30 years’ experience. 
Oldest house in the trade, 


© PLATES SHIPPED TO 


, 


JARDINE & Son, Music Dealers! 











































ORGAN BUILDERS, Have you ever tried to sell the ALL PARTS OF THE 
$18 & 820 Bast 39th 8t., Now York, “Coleman Insulator 2?” | 
anaes ‘ | UNITED STATES. 
LIST OF OUR LARGEST If not. it will pay you ‘o investi- | 
GRAND ORGANS: gate. They are the best and 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. Y., ¥ heapest in the market. When 
manuals; St. George's Ch., placed under the casters of the 
K Y., 4; St. Paul’s E. Ch., piano or organ gives to the in- 
N. Y. - Fifth Avenue Pres. Sirument a fu'l, rich tone and 
Ch., N. t : Brooklyn Taber- saves the carpet. This simple 
nacle, 4; Be Presbyterian, but effective device is meeting | 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch., with pronounced success among 





San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., - 
New Orleans, 3 ; and Pittsburgh moni -Is in favor of this Insulator 
R. C. Cathedral, 4. have been given by 


GR Eugene d Albert, Aug. | 
EB” Hyllested, Dr. Ziegfeld, 


| 
SSH {* 2 and hosts of others. 
' | Correspondence Invited, Sample Set, 50c, 


PIANO CASES, 


215 Wabash Ave. (Second Floor), CHICAGO, 
312 to 316 East 95th Street. 


PIANO PANELS JAMES BELLAK’S SONS 


SAWED, CARVED AND ENGRAVED. 1120 Chestnut Street, 


Wood Work of Every Description. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


musicians and others Testi- | 
| 
| 
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STEINW AY =WISSNER= 


Grand and Upright GRAND AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. = Pianorortes. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 Kast Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON. W. OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 








EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK | WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 FULTONJ{ST. 


St. Pauli. Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. FACTORIES AND WAREROOMS: 
Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—58d Street, New York City. Nos. 552, 554, 556, 558 STATE STREET, 
PianoCase and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long BROOKLYN, N. : go 








Island City, opposite s20th Street, New York City. 
| RS | in Art. 


BRIGES PIANOS, -ies7- 


Bos TONT. — i RST in ae of the 


ecnengeetinghaaiencnansil Worlds’ Columbian Exposition, 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON. CHICAGO, 1808. 


EXHIBIT OF HAMMERFELTS AND HAMMERS. 











bining Compactness and Elasticity with great Durabil- 
| ity, which is secured by a patent process, by means of 
/ AWARD . which the surface of the Felt is covered with fine hair; also: 


_ READS: The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and of an im- 
proved shape, produced by their patent hammer covering 


machine. (SIGNED), vel. 
K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts. bhi aay 


G. H. GORE, Secremry. 


CONOVERPIANOS STARR PIANOS. iN 


ee: Patent Hammerfelts are of the best quality, com- 











— FOR — 





QUALITY, Noted for Perfection in 
DURABILITY “1s 
: uch and Durability. 
» BEAUTY Tone, Touch a y 
ARE UNEXCELLED. 


(7 SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. On sale at the New York Ware- Th S Pj C; 
e' CK HAYNES, ‘ 
werctaiaer staves | NO Stal Fano Lompany, 
CH ICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., Sole Factors, | In Chicago by HENRY DET- MANUFACTURERS, 


MER, Schiller Building, 103 East 
215 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. Randolph Street. RICHMOND, INDIANA, 











LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 











